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PREFACE 


It is now twenty-six years since this little collection of 
Greek poems was first presented to the public as a text-book 
to be used in our American schools and colleges. In the 
revision which is now offered it is hoped that the friends 
whom the book has won may be pleased by its new appear- 
ance, and that it may be better fitted to encourage interest 
in this form of poetry which is so closely connected with 
the common life of the Greek people. We have no literature 
which gives a more truthful picture of what the Greeks really 
were. If we are seeking expressions of the Greek spirit, try- 
ing to find the sincerest utterances of Greek feeling, we can 
search nowhere with better results than among the fragments 
which are left to us of this popular poetry. 

The purpose of the book is particularly to suit the needs of 
students in the first or second year of the college course. It 
has been my desire to make the notes full enough to enable 
such students, with reasonable study, to understand the text, 
and yet to have them brief enough so that one may hope that 
they will be generally read. Examples of parallel thought 
and expression have been introduced to a limited extent, but 
here also I have tried not to weary the attention of the aver- 
age student. The book is small and might perhaps profitably 


be larger: its object is to whet appetite, not to suriert i. 
iii 
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The text is generally that of Bergk’s fourth edition. Where 
I have not followed him I have endeavored to give his reading 
in a foot-note. The grammatical references are to Goodwin’s 
grammar (G.) and to Allen’s edition of Hadley (HA.); also 
to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses (GMT.). There are a 
few references to White’s translation of Schmidt’s Rhythmic 
and Metric (S.). 

The poems which were included in the first edition are, 
with a very few exceptions, also in the present work. To 
these have been added the fragment from Aleman and four 
from Bacchylides, which can hardly fail to prove a welcome 
addition. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge my obligations to my 
associate teachers, Professor Julia H. Caverno and Dr. Amy L. 
Barbour, for valuable suggestions and assistance. I shall be 
grateful to friends if they will send me corrections as they 


note the need of them. 


HENRY M. TYLER. 
SmitH CoLLeGE, November 6, 1905. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The beginning of European literature is found in the Homeric 
poems. This is the beautiful portal which marks the opening of 
occidental life and thought. To all of our modern civilization 
we must come by this entrance, or else feel that we are taking 
it from behind. European education, the appreciation of Euro- 
pean life, seems to lack its springtime — to be begun at the 
wrong point — unless we enter by way of the Greeks. 

And naturally as we stand in this portal we look both ways. 
What was the still earlier beginning? Who taught Homer 
to tell stories and to sing? Or, if Homer was but the person- 
ification of the talents of an age, what was the schooling which 
made the youth-time whose pulse-beat we can feel in the [had 
and Odyssey ? What were the paths which led out of the 
mysterious past up to this border-land of recorded history ? 
It is a shadowy region into which we look as we try to realize 
what that prehistoric world was like. But we know that the 
Homeric poems have a world on either side of them, and the 
investigations which are carried on by our questioning age 
are constantly giving greater distinctness to our view of this 
distant past. We know something what that old world was, 
an era of palaces and princes and rude splendor well fitted to 
form traditions for the poets who should afterward tell of the 
heroic age. We can see that it was an age of story-telling, 
when the myths were elaborated and multiplied in endless 
variety of form, and that this myth-making civilization had its 
centers of culture and fashion, cities which have gained immor- 
tal fame because these stories loved to tell of them. 

vii 
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And if the love of story-telling had been getting its slow 
growth for ages before the Homeric poems could be evolved, the 
love of music must also have had a history reaching far back 
into the past. A very simple music it was, but the rhythmical 
instinct had had long cultivation and had been long at work 
shaping the language, molding lines and phrases, and storing 
many of them up as a treasure for the poets of future time. 
If Homer impresses us as old, he quite as surely gives us evidence 
that he is the youthful heir of long ages which were older than 
he, and one of the chief delights which we find in his song is 
in his suggestions of the culture which he had inherited, and 
of the prehistoric education of the Greeks and of those who 
come before them. 

The sturdy material of the early inhabitants of the land had 
been modified to such an extent that they were convinced that 
the gods delighted in music, that the muses dwelt in the 
Olympian mansions and charmed the divinities by singing 
with beautiful voice. Apollo also gave them special delight 
by playing upon his phorminx. So effective was music in 
its influence upon his mind that all the day long the sons of 
the Achaeans propitiated him singing a beautiful paean, as they 
celebrated him with dance and song, that he might bring relief 
from the plague, and he was delighted as he listened. 

On the shield of Achilles as represented in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad there is a scene where youths and maidens 
dance with hands upon each other’s wrists, while the divine 
bard plays and sings and the throng stands by admiring. This 
is a scene manifestly quite appropriate to the life of the Ho- 
meric age. It is an abundant proof that the music of the lyre 
and song had received long cultivation and that lyric poetry 
began its vigorous sway in Greek life ages before we can trace 
its products in extant literature. Such a picture means that 
to the Greek mind all heaven and earth were as full of music 
as of work, and Greek life was to be built upon that ideal. 
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So from the earliest times the Greek language had adapted 
itself to song, and the history of Greek poetry becomes a 
history of Greece. The whole growth of the nation is pic 
tured to us in the nation’s songs. Whatever the people 
thought, or planned, or did, flowed into verse as simply and 
naturally as in a school of artists all fancies clothe them- 
selves in form. The language became full of poetry which 
was a perfect reflection of Greek nature, with all that rich 
variety of form and expression which were so characteristic of 
the products of the Greek mind. The Hellenic people would 
not tolerate a dull uniformity in thought or language. Nowhere 
was the Athenian disposition to see and hear new things more 
richly illustrated than in the growth of the national literature. 
But, what is even more remarkable, this Greek fertility did not 
trespass beyond the limits which Greek taste had marked out. 
Each new development came to fulfill appropriately a well- 
defined purpose. The growth went on with a perfect propriety 
of progress, as if there were some system of landscape-gardening 
which could control it to adapt each form and color to the place 
which it was destined to occupy. It was natural, but with a 
naturalness which anywhere else, especially with imitators, 
would be, and be felt to be, artificial. Greek songs, like the 
rainbow, had infinite different hues, yet all grouped under 
well-marked divisions of color. There was a prodigal abun- 
dance, yet no confusion. 

I quote, because they are much better than anything which 
I can say, the words of Mr. Mure with regard to the interesting 
variety in Greek song: “From Olympus down to the work- 
shop or the sheepfold, from Jove and Apollo to the wandering 
mendicant, every rank and degree of the Greek community, 
divine or human, had its own proper allotment of poetical cele- 
bration. The gods had their hymns, nomes, paeans, dithyrambs ; 
the great men, their encomia and epinicia; the votaries of pleas- 
ure, their erotica and symposiaca; the mourner, his threnos. 
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and elegies. The vine-dresser had his epilenia; the herdsmen, 
their bucolica; even the beggar his iresione and chelidonisma. 
The number of these varieties of Grecian song recorded under 
distinct titles, and most of them enjoying a certain benefit of 
scientific culture, amounts to upwards of fifty.” 

The progress of the art of singing from the more simple to 
the more complex forms was of course only gradual. There is 
a long period in which, as far as we can trace the history, the 
hexameter occupied the whole field of Greek literature. This 
was the only form of composition which the Greeks considered 
worthy of their ear, or upon which they cared to bestow their 
interest or study. But the same condition of popular feeling 
which had brought forth the [liad and the Odyssey could not 
remain forever, and new conditions demanded new forms of 
poetry. 

The precocious Ionians with their enterprise and ambition, 
their wealth and luxury, idealizing the past in the charming 
pictures of the Homeric poems, and painting the present and 
future in similar imaginative if not always cheerful coloring, — 
the Ionians, refusing to realize the burdens of human experi- 
ence, were not the exponents of all of Greek life. The toil of 
getting a living pressed more heavily upon the peasants of the 
mainland of Greece than on the colonists of Asia Minor. If 
the latter had hardships, they had also excitement and large 
promises of future success, while Greece itself could offer little 
except monotonous calls to labor and somber views of the lot 
of man. But they were all Greeks and all must have their 
poetry. Greek song must get nearer to reality before it could 
accomplish allits mission. So after the Homeridae the Hesiodae 
appeared. 

It is said that the father of Hesiod emigrated from Aeolis, 
in Asia Minor, to the little village of Ascra, under the after- 
noon shadow of Mt. Helicon, where the poet was born. We 
might almost find an allegory in the story, to represent the 
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literary life of the people. Homer had sung of national topics, 
but, after all, the scenery, the locality, the life, were all foreign. 
With Hesiod the people forsook their wars in Asia and their 
wanderings round the earth, and came back to the fresh 
hills of Greece to be at home. The “ Works and Days,” the 
most characteristic of the writings of this school, a volume of 
frugal maxims for country life, was of inestimable value for 
its encouragement to the simpler virtues, and remains to us 
now to mark the progress which the Greeks were making in 
their home life. 

When Poetry came from the courts and feasts of Asia Minor 
to the farms and huts of Boeotia and Phocis the change was of 
vast significance. A mission work was inaugurated, intro- 
ducing a movement of surpassing importance in the history 
of the Greeks. In Homer the chiefs were all, the commons 
were nothing. Homer without his heroes would be absolutely 
without occupation,— there would be no one for whom to 
write. Hesiod, on the contrary, writes for the multitude. 
We have here the delightful evidence that that marvelous 
progress of the race which lifted the common people up to the 
cultured democracy of Athens had already begun. The very 
contrasts between Homer and Hesiod strikingly illustrate how 
truly national, universal to all classes, was the artistic talent 
of the Greeks. 

From about the beginning of the seventh century before 
Christ we can trace the development of new types of poetry 
expressive of a change in the thoughts which were seeking 
utterance. Self-consciousness was increasing, and the people 
wished to bring into their poetry their feeling as to the present 
as well as their conception of the past. Nearest to the tradi- 
_ tional form was the elegiac verse, which is indeed but a simple 
modification of the hexameter by varying the alternate lines so 
as to give a more sententious and pointed expression. It was 
apparently in its origin emotional and mournful, but it became - 
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an instrument of especial practical usefulness as society was 
trying to organize itself on new lines and prepare itself for nev 
progress. As the people had found delight in using the hex 
ameter to recount the glories of the days of old, they naturally 
employed this variation from the popular verse for their 
exchange of thought as they struggled with problems which 
were new and strange. It reminded of duty and stirred to 
valor; and as poetry had devoted itself to celebrating the heroes 
who had filled the pictures of the past, so now it turned to 
creating the practical citizens who were the controlling figures 
of the present. Callinus pleads with the recreant people of 
Ephesus; Tyrtaeus rouses the enthusiasm of the warlike 
Spartans; Solon exhorts the Athenians to be both valorous 
and law-abiding; and for them all the elegiac distich was the 
appropriate form. The shortness of its sentences, the unvaried 
limitation of the stanzas, was like a continual reminder to the 
poet to be brief and sententious and vigorous, and his thoughts 
were naturally compressed and intensified until they became 
peculiarly stirring and effective. 

But this very sententiousness of the elegiac verse adapted 
it even more peculiarly for another purpose. It is a most 
natural progress for every one who exhorts or teaches, to 
express himself more and more in the language of maxims, 
especially as there is an innate fondness among all men 
for this form of instruction. This tendency of the verse to 
become a vehicle of didactic thought shows itself in a great 
variety of ways: Solon is inclined to moralize, while Theognis 
bases his whole fame on a collection of sage remarks for the 
guidance of human conduct. <A large part of the epigrams 
partake of this character, and this was the favorite verse in 
which to compose them. This fondness for the statement of 
truths in maxims (gnomes) has given to Solon and Theognis, 
together with Phocylides and Simonides of Ceos, the title of 
gnomic poets. Mimnermus, on the other hand, moralizes in a 
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more continuous, meditative style, reflecting with sadness upon 
the frailties of human life. Here in the mournfulness of the 
song is the commencement of the modern idea of the elegy, 
or, as the feeling seeks relief in such pleasures as are within 
reach of human striving, there is a natural transition to the 
love-songs and sentimental poems which in later times were 
written in this form. This last tendency of the elegy is espe- 
cially well illustrated in the Latin writers of the Augustan 
period. | 

This same movement of the Greek mind toward self-con- 
scious thought brought forth iambic verse, though this had 
no literary parentage, springing rather from the loins of 
vigorous popular speech, molded by the instinctive fondness 
of the Greeks for poetic form. Iambic verse occupied at first 
very much the same province as the elegiac; but the two were 
gradually, under the Greek love of order, set apart each for its 
peculiar sphere. The iambic tended naturally to the expression 
of popular sentiment largely tinctured with severity and bitter- 
ness. The branches of song which we have noticed have been 
ideal in their representations, didactic in their aim. They give 
us pictures of imagination, dreams, aspirations, hopes; there 
are no representations of men of every-day life, as they actually 
are. The pictures are paintings, not photographs. The poet 
is largely a preacher; he writes, not what men are, but what 
they ought to be. In the same period in which Callinus began 
to write elegies, Archilochus entered upon this new method of 
song, using iambic poetry to represent life as his indignant 
spirit saw it, and giving to the form of verse which he used 
the quality which always distinguished it as uttering the criti- 
cism of life from the standpoint of the prosaic realist. Unfor- 
tunate in his origin (being born of a slave woman), unhappy in 
his disposition, bitterly disappointed in his life, he suffered 
with cruel keenness, and it was a suffering which it was not 
his nature to repress. His feelings burst forth to laze ks a 
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fire which finds the air. All his grief and anger and hatred he 
brings into his verses, to poison the shafts of vengeance which 
he thus showers upon his enemies. His verses are full of spite- 
ful passion, but we are made conscious that it 1s just such pas- 
sion as the world brings forth; it is no fancy picture with 
artificial varnishing and coloring which he presents ; its vivid, 
outspoken reality chills one at the sight. It is because he is a 
good hater that he is especially appropriate to his age. Just 
what he was, and frail men about him were, that was what he 
put into his poems. He proved his originality and greatness 
in being as frank in condemnation of himself as of any one. 
It was natural that for his purpose he should adopt and regu- 
late by rule the conversational iambi, and so prepare the vehicle 
for the dramatic authors of after days. 

The work of Archilochus marks a most important era in the 
history of Greek thought. He rouses a complete rebellion 
against the traditional past. The old times had been full of 
the conception of the divine right of kings and nobles; he 
proved that even to the despised commoner there was open an 
appeal to a public sentiment which could touch and humble 
the proudest prince. He questioned and criticised everywhere 
with extreme boldness, and thus pricked the bubbles which 
had long been floating before the popular eyes, and made 
men look at things as they really are. The old sentiment 
had branded one who fled in battle as a coward, baser than the 
basest in society; Archilochus sings with the utmost noncha- 
lance of the loss of his armor, “Let the shield go, I’ll find 
another just as good.” The conservative military Spartans 
would not suffer such a poisoner of morals to come into their 
city; but the Greek nation, as a whole, honored him as one who 
helped to enlarge their thought. 

The ancients could never express sufficient admiration for 
the force and originality of Archilochus. He is placed side 
by side with Homer as preéminent in his art, — almost the 
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inventor of a new art. It was the tradition that, before he 
was born, the promise was made to his parents that they 
should have an immortal son, while over the man who slew him 
Apollo through his oracle uttered the sentence : “ Go forth from 
the temple; you slew the servant of the Muses.” Through all 
antiquity his reputation for power never waned. 

The poetry which we have thus far considered is simple in 
its form. When, on the other hand, we come to notice that 
which is more distinctly lyric, we find an almost endless variety 
of versification. } ge could it be otherwise? Lyric poetry is 
made up of songsl ymns, and these must seek variety as 
the human min@pg@iyes in its feelings. The Greek mind 
could not fail ti omnifest its versatility in a multitude of 
forms. These poe may be divided into two great classes. 
The Aeolians of tat island of Lesbos became leaders in the 
first great movement for the cultivation of Greek song, and 
naturally made their singing a part of their joyous life. 
They gave expression to their individual feeling with a 
fervor and abandon which made their songs models for all 
future time. On the other hand, to the Dorians it was natural 
to move together in conservative obedience to that which tradi- 
tion approved. They were the Puritans of the ancient Greeks 
in the prominence which they gave to the institutions of religion 
and worship. They cultivated religious hymns, and trained 
their choruses to sing them with most effective power. They 
placed their impress so thoroughly upon this style of poetry 
that even in the Attic tragedy the choruses in their solemn 
movement retain forms of the Doric dialect. And so like two 
sisters, one gay and careless, the other thoughtful and grave, 
these two great branches of the Greek family brought forth 
each its peculiar style of music and poetry, and handed down 
its influence to the ages which were to follow. 

It was through the talent, or genius, or inspiration, or recep- 
tivity of the Lesbian Aeolians, that this new musical impulse 
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was first communicated to the Greeks. Lesbos was, from its 
position, peculiarly adapted to furnish a point of connection for 
the traditional principles of the Pierian bards and the more 
artificial methods of Asiatic composers. The wildness and 
fancifulness of the Phrygians and Lydians were caught by 
the quick ear of the Greeks, but were taken by them only to 
be reformed and reconstructed, remodulated to satisfy the 
Greek taste. So the new art was from-abroad, and yet it was 
their own. The commencement of this:new Greek music is 
with Terpander. He took the ancient « fachord whose un- 
varied notes had furnished the only acc¥#animent, or rather 
prelude, for the recitation of the ancieM¥¥Ypoems, and added 
three strings, giving it the compass of a tave, though with 
one omitted note. The peculiar benefit of Ys improvements is 
to be found in their fertility. He opened a field which his 
quick-witted countrymen hastened to cultivate with an ardor 
which gathered riches to be transmitted even to us. 

_ Terpander carried his art from his native Antissa, in Lesbos, 
to Sparta, and founded the first of the Spartan schools of music. 
He was followed in his adopted city, within the same genera- 
tion, by two other masters, Thaletas of Crete, and Aleman, a 
Lydian, apparently from Sardis. It was a central article of 
the inborn faith of the Greeks, that the proper balance of 
character could be obtained only through the refining yet 
uplifting influence of art. So these three poets, like Tyrtaeus, 
who belonged to the same age, were brought to Sparta to do 
for society a work without which Spartan discipline and Dorian 
valor were recognized as helpless. The development of this 
art was made as earnest work as the carrying out of the so- 
called constitution of Lycurgus; music stayed the plague, 
propitiated the gods, healed the popular disorders, inspired 
the halting mind, was a necessary part of healthy hfe. Thus 
it was that the solemn Greek choruses received their character 
of impressive grandeur. 
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This poetry contains other suggestions of peculiar interest 
to the students of history. Aleman is no disciple of the school 
of Lycurgus. The laws and institutions of strict discipline 
which characterized the Sparta of later times were not supreme 
in the days when Lacedaemon had poets receiving her deference 
and shaping her life. Spartans were in those early times appar- 
ently much like other mortals, that is Greek mortals, until the 
intense struggles for supremacy in Peloponnesus (of which the 
Messenian wars were a prominent part) drove them into that 
system of militarism which we have been wont to consider 
inherent in their nature. 

It is almost impossible for us to comprehend what an element 
this choral song became in the life of these ancient Dorians. It 
is, moreover, difficult to say which was reckoned by the popular 
mind more worthy of admiration, the dignified flow of the 
poet’s thoughts and words, the modulated cadence of the har- 
monizing voices, or the stately tread of the worshiping chorus 
as it danced about the altar of Apollo. Dancing, because it 
helped to train the body while it also exhibited its vigor and 
gracefulness, was held in high estimation among this people of 
muscular religion, and especial honor was given to Thaletas 
for the instruction which he gave in this manly art. Aleman 
helped to bring in a greater variety of form, even developing 
the idea of the strophe and antistrophe, to be written in the 
same meter, and to be sung with corresponding movements of 
the chorus, followed by the epode which was to be sung with 
a new arrangement of music. Further advances were made by 
Stesichorus of Himera, in Sicily, whose influence was of great 
importance in rendering more elaborate and stately the struc- 
ture of Greek choral songs. Stesichorus was a Dorian not 
merely by birth but in his principles. His songs were full of 
dignity and grandeur, and all his influence worked in harmony 
with Dorian manners, although he belonged to the same age as 
Alcaeus and Sappho. 
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The island of Lesbos, which gave birth to Terpander and 
sent him to be a leader for the Spartan choruses, was itself to 
become the center of a school of even more striking brilliancy 
and glory. So preéminent was its influence upon the musical 
schools of Greece that I will again call attention to the 
characteristics of its inhabitants. Almost at the eastern fron- 
tier of the Greek-speaking people, it was the first to catch the 
suggestions and inspiration to be gained from the older, and 
in some respects more advanced, civilization of the East; it 
seized the new ideas, and improved upon them with a readi- 
ness and progressiveness which were peculiarly Greek. The 
island was not deficient in fertility, but the population was 
naturally impelled to maritime pursuits, and the result of 
this was a large development of mercantile enterprise. It is 
only by scattered hints that we are informed of the extent 
of this tendency, but we gain sufficient information to know 
that Lesbian energy reached out after wide conquests. The 
brother of Alcaeus appears among the courtiers of the king 
of Babylon; the brother of Sappho seeks his fortune among 
the Egyptians, and receives the reproaches of his sister for 
bringing home from there a noted courtesan. The men of 
Lesbos were not afraid of distant journeyings, and were coming 
in contact with people in remote quarters of the globe. 

These Aeolians were thus quick-witted, commercial, wealthy, 
even luxurious in their tastes, developing also with great ra- 
pidity those versatile qualities of character which would come 
from contact with the world. They would become intensely 
fresh and individual in their sentiments, impatient of each 
other, eager for something new, —full of large plans, only a 
small portion of which could by any possibility be carried out. 
The character of Greek citizens was such, especially in the 
seaboard towns, that each state was almost sure to come to a 
point where its circumscribed limits could scarcely contain the 
convulsions which were engendered. There was everywhere 
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too much bursting activity for the fields which were open. 
Thus it was that Mytilene was torn with civil dissensions in 
connection with new questions of progress and old questions 
of family and rank, which were always so rife in early Greek 
society, until the people, in despair, placed the supreme power 
in the hands of Pittacus, that a strong government might give 
them peace. 

There is, however, another point of great consequence in 
the character of the people of Lesbos. The religious ele- 
ment was not preéminent in their constitution. Choral songs 
would have been too serious to express their most ardent feel- 
ing. They were a luxurious, pleasure-seeking people; they 
loved their festivals and banqueting-halls far better than their 
temples. They could have dispensed with the gods better than 
with their feasts. And so their poetry was the reflection of 
their character, calling forth its highest powers, not for wor- 
ship, but to celebrate the delights of the sensuous life. The 
intensity of personal feeling would thus furnish the motive 
force in this school of Greek poetry. The Dorian hymn was 
the emotion of the whole people, breathing through the swell- 
ing cadences of the poet; the Aeolian song was but the feeling 
of the individual, interpreting his own thought to ask the sym- 
pathy of the listeners. The Dorians were grandly communis- 
tic; the Aeolians were strikingly individual. Alcaeus was a 
politician, a partisan, in intention a patriot; and he used his 
poetry to make others feel his feeling. In this respect his art 
would trace its lineage back to Archilochus and his fierce 
iambics, while in the increased variety in thought and form we 
see the evidence of growth in culture and of the development 
of the art of music on which the. poetry leaned. 

The Lesbian poetry adopted a form which was suited to its 
aim. It was composed generally in simple measures, with the 
verses arranged in stanzas of moderate length, so as to lend 
a pleasing variety, and (since the poems were rendered 
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solos, commonly in connection with the feasts) to furnish a 
convenient resting-place for the singer’s voice. The form and 
the spirit is admirably illustrated in the Odes of Horace, 
which were largely imitations of these Greek songs. 

Of the two great composers of Mytilene, Sappho is by far the 
better representative of the art. With an intensity which 
makes one almost shrink back from her burning words, she 
furnishes thoughts as exquisite and graceful as pictures 
formed by the fancy in the wreathing flames of the evening 
fire. She is intensely personal; her imagination is all her 
own; her songs are all of herself; and yet, with the instinct 
of a true poet, she never deserts the listener, — you are carried 
with her. She has apparently the perfect openness of a true 
lyric poet, and yet she is Greek, and with Greek skill she 
weaves her thoughts into a wonderful web-work of words and 
pictures and figures of speech, so that, while appearing to tell 
everything, she perhaps tells little or nothing. She seems to 
confess all her inward feeling, — to be as open, in her exposure 
of herself and those about her, as ever Archilochus could have 
been; and yet, with all her apparent frankness, the world of 
scholars has never been able to settle the question whether she 
was pure enough to be an adornment in any home, or corrupt 
enough to disgrace any society. If we ask how this can be, 
we answer, It is her art — her poet’s art and her woman’s art, 
the perfection of art — which hides the line between fiction 
and reality, and conceals deformity even from the keenest eye. 
It would be of interest to me to know the character of Sappho; 
but 1t is even more interesting that no one can make her tell 
more than she has intended to. 

Sappho presents to us the best picture of the dominant 
characteristics ‘of the Aeolian school, because she shows such 
power in the delineation of sensuous feeling. In the whole 
history of the world, no other author has represented so 
vividly the sensations of human nature. She was a wonderful 
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outgrowth of a peculiar society. The Aecolians lived in the feel- 
ings and enjoyments of the day. Sappho was the Aeolian of 
the Aeolians; in her their feelings were magnified and inten- 
sified. Yet all her writing is with consummate art. In the 
utinost frenzy of her sensation, she does not shock your taste, 
she hardly violates your sense of propriety. You read feeling 
that there are two marvels: first, that she could venture to 
say so much; second, that in those times, with her surround- 
ings, she could say it all with so little offense to the most 
exacting taste. 

The Aeolians made the poetic art simply tributary to their 
physical and social enjoyment. Songs were to help their pleas- 
ures, and add to the enthusiasm of their feasts. The tendency 
which had been nourished and fostered by these bards of the 
island of Lesbos was of far-reaching influence among the 
Greeks, especially of the maritime towns. The islands of 
the Aegean had grown old in experience of luxury, and often 
of vice, while Sparta and Arcadia and almost all the mainland 
were still wrapped in the innocence of their natural simplicity. 
The product of a longer growth of this spreading plant of 
Greek luxury is presented to us in the Ionian Anacreon. He 
was born at Teos, on the coast of Asia Minor, but his life 
really belongs to the two courts of Samos and Athens, where 
he was a favorite of the wealthy and luxurious tyrants Polycra- 
tes and Hipparchus. He was devoted to pleasure, not with 
a peculiar, superhuman sensitiveness, like Sappho, but with a 
common love for all physical gratification, such as shows itself 
everywhere in human nature if it is encouraged to come to 
light. Anacreon represents to us the degeneracy of Greek 
life. He furnished the models for drinking-songs for all suc- 
ceeding ages. He lavished his artistic praises upon the joys of 
dissipation with a fervor which will insure him the sympathy 
of drunkards and debauchees to the end of time. There is, in 
fact, a sort of sincerity and earnestness in his dissipation, 
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which few modern imitators would be. able to preserve 
Through all his verses there is an air of elegance which you 
cannot but admire, yet you feel it is only his birthright as a 
Greek and an artist which restrains him from becoming in- 
sufferably coarse. It is a striking testimony as to the estimate 
which was placed upon him, with reference to both his talent 
and his.character, that long afterward so many songs, like the 
Anacreontea which we publish, imitated his style and tone and 
were attributed to his genius. 

Anacreon was an Ionian, but we are not to conclude that 
he represented the only tendency of that branch of the Greek 
race. The Ionians were a people of strange versatility of char- 
acter, always reaching out for new fields in which to exhibit 
their enterprise, pushing their conquests with persistent energy 
and taking the enjoyment of the fruit of their labors with a zest 
which made them rivals in luxury of the Aeolians, with an adapt- 
ability and careless grace which were all theirown. Their poetry 
is the exponent of their character. Anacreon has become the 
cory phaeus of the pleasure-seekers of all ages, and though his 
reputation in modern times has depended perhaps quite as much 
on the poems which he did not write as on his own composi- 
tions, still the works which are associated with his name bear 
testimony to the reputation which he had gained. At the same 
court of Hipparchus to which Anacreon was a brilliant orna- 
ment the Ionians presented in Simonides of Ceos a man sug- 
gesting Dorian seriousness and power, with a gracefulness and 
elegance joined with facility of conduct and expression which 
bespoke his Ionic surroundings. He loved the grand form of 
the Dorian chorus and excelled especially in the composition of 
the dithyramb, or Dionysiac chorus, and of epinician odes and 
encomia. His elegies were also noted for their beauty, and as a 
composer of epigrams (and the epigram was child of the elegy) 
he was most widely celebrated. His short but grandly expres- 
sive verses in honor of heroic men are likely to be remembered 
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as long as the Greek language remains. Among his friends 
were the prominent citizens of both Sparta and Athens, and his 
sentiments were loved and admired in both these cities. 

The poetical activity of the Greeks must have grown at this 
time to be enormous. Not merely was it true that in the 
chief cities there were poetical contests, calling out numerous 
competitors, but every town had its composers, its choruses, 
and leaders, — every village had its own musicians. Certain 
families kept alive the’ poetic art, handing it down from father 
to son, gaining renown not only for themselves but for the 
community to which they belonged. The impulse was univer- 
sal. The various divisions of the Greek race vied with each 
other in the pursuit of this beautiful art, each bringing its 
peculiar characteristics into its prosecution of the work. The 
different varieties of hymn and song had grown up with well- 
marked distinctions. The paean, in honor of Apollo, was as 
old as the Homeric poems, but had been cultivated with pecu- 
liar ardor wherever the Dorian race was found. The dithy- 
ramb, in praise of Dionysus, was known before the age of 
Archilochus, had received new attention from the genius of 
Arion, and was rapidly advancing to that perfection of devel- 
opment where it was to give birth to the Athenian tragedy. 
Parthenia, or processional hymns of the Dorian maidens, had 
been popular since the days of Aleman; hyporchems, dancing- 
songs, always accompanied by mimetic performances, had a 
history from the time of Thaletas; the threnoi, or songs of 
mourning, traced their pedigree up to the bard Olympus; the 
erotica and symposiaca had been beloved by all the Aeolians, 
and. the former could, perhaps, trace a well-authenticated rela- 
tionship with the pensive elegies of Mimnermus and his school. 
Scolia, songs of individual banqueters succeeding each other 
about the table, had been long cultivated with peculiar beauty; 
while the ringing melody of the comus was soon to develop 
into the epinician odes of Pindar. These and a multitude of 
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other forms, sacred and profane, prove to us that all Greece 
was full of poetry. The brilliant lines which are to us so 
precious are but sparkling spray-drops from what was then a 
full river of song. 

Then it was that Pindar appeared; with these surroundings 
he cultivated the poet’s art; upon these foundations he built 
his power. With Pindar we reach the culmination of Greek 
lyric poetry. He loved especially the highly-developed form 
of the Dorian choruses, but he learned from all the schools, 
and improved upon them with an originality all his own. And 
so almost five hundred years before the Christian era lyric 
poetry in Greece had gained its highest perfection; we might 
almost say, the utmost of which it was capable. The later 
development was in new fields, with new methods. We have 
referred to the diversity of Greek poetry, its magnificent range, 
its contrasts and variety. Now we notice the time over which 
its growth extended, the centuries which were filled up with 
continual development, and we are amazed anew at the intel- 
lectual vigor of the favored Hellenic race. We can mark off 
periods, not merely by years or decades, but by centuries and 
multiplied centuries, in which the Greeks were not only 
supreme in the literary world but were sending forth produc- 
tions which were to be masterpieces for all the ages yet to 
come. We have, assuredly, reason enough for admiration for 
Greek literature when we think with how much mind we come 
in contact when we open this storehouse of thought. And 
nowhere are the Greeks better interpreted and understood than 
in the poetry which is the natural breathing forth of their own 
active and artistic thought. 
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Callinus, who has the credit of being the earliest composer 
of elegiac poetry from whom we have any remains, was an 
Ephesian, and employed his poetry to arouse the spirit of his 
fellow-citizens in the wars in which they were engaged. He 
represents an age of conflict. Asia Minor was afflicted for a 
long period by inroads of the Cimmerians, a wild and barba- 
rous people supposed to issue from the regions north of the 
Euxine sea (cf. Herod. i. 6,15; iv. 11-13). The Greeks, more- 
over, were not harmonious among themselves. There was war 
between Ephesus and Magnesia on the Maeander, and there is 
even a suspicion that the Ephesians called in the help of the 
barbarians against the Greeks. At all events the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. was a period of great disorder in Asia Minor, and 
Magnesia was destroyed by tribes which were associated with 
these Cimmerians. Callinus belongs to the early part of the 
century and is a prominent actor in these struggles, though we 
have nothing to tell us what particular crisis gave rise to the 
appeal which has been preserved to us. We have another frag- 
ment consisting of a line and a half in which the poet beseeches 
Zeus to pity his countrymen. The ancients had apparently a 
considerable body of poetry belonging to him, but, apart from 
this selection, we have only a few brief fragments. 

These writers of elegiac poetry, as also the composers of 
iambics who follow, were products of the rich development 
of Ionian civilization and use the Ionic dialect of their times, 
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though their language shows plainly in form and phraseology 
their familiarity with the epic, by which they were consider- 
_ ably affected. 

The Elegiac Distich, the form used by the elegiac poets, is 
composed of a heroic hexameter followed by a so-called pen- 
tameter. This latter is made up of two dactylic tripodies, of 
which the third foot is syncopated or catalectic; a single syl- 
lable, that is, filling the time of a foot. The complete feet of 
the second tripody are always dactyls. So the scheme of the 
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TYRTAEUS 


Ancient tradition said that when the Spartans were hard 
pressed in the second Messenian war they were commanded 
by the oracle to seek a leader from Athens, and that Tyrtaeus 
came from Attica in obedience. to their call. The story was 
2mbellished until it described him as a lame schoolmaster 
whom the Athenians sent in order to give formal obedience 
to the request without furnishing any substantial aid. He 
proved, however, so inspiring by his gift of song that he led 
the Spartans to a speedy triumph. These accounts are doubt- 
less inventions, and suggest that we have little which is relia- 
ble history with regard to Tyrtaeus. That he may have been 
zalled from abroad, and that too under the suggestion of the 
Delphic oracle, does not seem improbable from what we know 
of Spartan custom. His Ionic dialect might be taken to sug- 
zest that he came from Asia Minor, and there was a tradi- 
tion in ancient times that he originated in Miletus, the city 
which was the center of Greek culture in his age. The tone of 
his poetry, however, assures us that whatever may have been 
his origin he had become closely identified with the Spartans, 
and the general character of the poems attributed to him sug- 
gests that he had a much broader influence than merely to 
stir the people to martial ardor. We may be confident that 
he was in Sparta not as a temporary visitor but as entirely 
devoted to his adopted home, and allowed even by the con- 
servative Spartans to speak as one of their own number. The 
influence of his poems was so highly estimated that it was 
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customary to sing them at table and in camp, especially before 
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battle. 


The date of Tyrtaeus is the latter part of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. His dialect in the éuBarjpu, march-songs, or songs of 
attack, uses Doric forms, but his elegiacs are Ionic. For the 
meter of the éuBarnpiov, which is anapaestic, see G. 1676. 3; 
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mavres 8 ev Oadxorow 6pas veou ot Te Kat’ av’Tor 
ElKOVO’ EK XWPNS Ol TE TaaLoTEpoL. 
TAUTYS VUV TLS aVNp apeTNs Eis akpov ikéoOau 
Tmepacbw June, 7 peOets odepov. 


EMBATHPION 
IV (15) 
"Ayer, @ Xadpras evavdpou 
KOUpOL TAaTépwy ToALaTaY, 
awa pev irvy tpoBarecbe, 
ddpu 5 evrdApws maddortes,’ 
5 pn pevdopevor Tas Cwas: 
ov yap maTp.ov Ta Yrapra. 


1B. Badnrere. 
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- MIMNERMUS 


Mimnermus is associated particularly with Smyrna, and was 
a native either of that city or of Colophon. The facts of his 
life are little known to us. His date is to a certain degree 
fixed by the fact that Solon addresses him as a contemporary. 
He belongs, we conclude, to the latter part of the seventh 
century B.c. It was a time when the Greek colonists of Asia 
Minor were reaping the fruit of their rapid advance in wealth 
and prosperity. There had been a notable loss of energy and 
public spirit, and the prevailing luxury was leading men to 
give preéminent thought to personal comfort. These influ- 
ences were weakening the Greek cities, and illustrating the 
fact that such emphasis upon the individual must inevitably 
give prominence to his disappointments and furnish soil for 
the seeds of pessimism to spring up and flourish. Mimnermus 
gives expression to this tendency. He employs the elegiac 
verse for plaintive, mournful compositions, though his mourn- 
ing does not impress us as of the most serious character. He 
gained the credit thus of giving a new character to elegiac 
verse, while at the same time he brought it back nearer to 
what seems to have been its original tone of mournful feeling. 
A maiden named Nanno was immortalized by his elegies ad- 
dressed to her, or associated with her name. 


NANNQ 
I (1) 
Tis 5€ Bios, ri dé repmvdy arep ypvons "“Adpodirns ; 
TeOvainv, OTE pow pnKere TavTa pédou, 
Kputradin dirdrns Kat pethiya Sapa Kat evvy 
ot nBys avlea yiyvera aprahéa 
5 avdpdow noe yuvakiv: émet 5S’ dduvypov érédOy 
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A 9 > 9 \ e a .\ N71 5 i) A 
YNpas, 0 T aloypov opws Kat Kakov avdpa Tibet, 
altel piv ppévas apdt Kakal Tetpovot pépiuvar, 
ovd avyas mpocopar TépTrerat jediou, 
3 >? 93 A A v4 > =f A i4 
GN’ €xyOpds pev mraciv, aripactos S€é yuvastiv: 
10  ovTws apyaddov ynpas eOnxe Oeds. 


II (2) 


‘Hpets 8 ofa re PUANa Pier ToAvavOdos wpy 
» 73> 9,9 » A ¥ 2 \-P 
€apos, or aap avyns avferas jediov, 
a», , 2 N , ¥ 9 
ToLs tKedor THXULOV ert ypovoy avOeow HBnS 
Teprope0a, mpos Oewv eiddres ovTE KaKOV 
¥ 39 9 , ~ \ V4 4, 
5 ovr ayalov: Kypes d€ mapeoryKac. pwédAauvar, 
n peéev Exovoa TELOS yypaos apyahéov, 
e 3 ¢ A 4 a \ , Y 
7 © érépy Bavaro: pivuvOa dé yiyverat nBns 
KapTros, Ooov T emt ynv Kidvatar HéALOS 
> A 2 AN ‘ A , , 9 
ab’rap émnv dy TovTo Tédos Tapapedperar wpns, 
+ eed , id A ig 
10 «= avrixa TeOvapevar BéArvov 7 Bioros: 
N N 3 “A A ? ¥ > 
mo\\a yap év Oup@ Kaka yiyverar: adore olKos 
TpuxovTar, mevins O Eepy dduvnpa mé\eu- 
GAdos 6 avd maidwy éemdeverar, OvTE padtoTa 
e 4 N\ ~ »¥ > ? to 
ULELDWY KATA YS EpKeTat ets Aldnv: 
¥ A »y 4 3 4, ¥ 
15 GANOsS vovcor exer OupodOdpov: ovdé Tis €or 
avOpatrav, @ Zevs pn Kaka toda dot. 


III (5) 
Avrika pou KaTa pév ypouny peer aomeros idpos, 
mrowwpat 8° ésopav avbos éunduxins 
\ e ~ N , > \ 4 ¥ 
TEPTVOV Gas Kal Kaddv, €ret TAEoy adedev Elvas - 
3 2 3 4 4 9 »w 
add OALyoxpovioy yiyveTat womTEp ovap 
1B. candy. 
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5 nByn TYinjecoa: TO 9 apyaddov Kat apopdor 
Yijpas vmreép Kepadys avriy’ virepKpemaran, 
9 \ ec oa . 9 > ¥ A» 5 
€xOpbv Guas Kai atiynov, 6 T adyvworov THe avdpa, 
Brarrea 8° 6bOadrpovds Kai voov apduyvber. 
IV (12) 
> ld A \ 4 yy ¥ 4 
Héduos pev yap movoy €\ayev nara Tava, 
ovode TOT aputTavots yiyverar ovdEepia 
9 4 N 3 “~ > N e , 3 A 
immouciv TE Kal aUT@, Emer PododaKTUNOS Has 
] \ a 3 3 ‘\ 9 A 
Oxeavov rpoditrove’ ovpavoy etoavaBy 
‘N A A N A 4 4, b 4 
5 Tov pev yap dia Kdpa hepa woduyparos evv7y, 
Ah e , Q 9 , 
Kouthyn, Hdaiorov yepotv edXndapevy 
Xpvood Tiynnevros, UmdrrEpos, axpov éd’ vdwp 
evdov0’ apmahéws yopov ad’ “Eoepidav 
A 3 iO , 9 o7 N\ hd , 
yatay és AtOdrrwy, tva d1) Godoy apa kat Urrot 
€ A > 47 S977 9 , , 
10 e€oTaa, opp Hos npryévera pody: 
4 9 93 a, e ?- > ? e 4 es 
ev?’ éréBn Ereépwv d6yéwv Trrepiovos vids. 


SOLON 


Solon was an Athenian citizen of noble birth, tracing his 
lineage back to Codrus, the last king of Athens. His mother, 
according to a statement quoted by Plutarch, was cousin to the 
mother of Pisistratus. His naturally meditative mind was ren- 
dered more thoughtful by observation at home and extended 
travel abroad, so that he became known as one of the seven 
sages of Greece. 

His age was one of peculiar interest in the history of his 
fatherland. Born about 638 B.c., he grew up to find the state 
suffering from widely extended discontent, and in 594 he was 
elected archon with unlimited power to introduce the needed 
reforms. 
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He is a character of supreme interest in the ancient world. 
_ He succeeded in relieving the keenness of public distress. He 
introduced reforms out of which were slowly developed the 
democratic institutions of Athens. By his prudence and mod- 
eration joined with firmness and vigor, all employed in a spirit 
of lofty patriotism, he gained for himself a personal esteem 
such as has been accorded to few men in the history of the 
world. What we have left of his poetry was preserved espe- 
cially through interest in the author, and cannot fail to be 
always prized as the great lawgiver’s representation of himself 
and of his times. 

The little oratory and philosophy of that age was almost 
entirely poetic, and Solon in his work as a statesman made 
large use of this same instrumentality ; he addressed the peo- 
ple in poetry. Athens had for many years been troubled with 
an old dispute with the Megarians over the possession of the 
island of Salamis. Megara had gained the superiority in the 
contest, and the Athenians in despair had given up their under- 
taking and were unwilling to think of any attempt to reopen 
the conflict. Solon, however, was indignant at such a result, 
so that he finally came into the market-place and delivered a 
poetic address, bidding the people retrieve their disgrace and 
repossess the lovely Salamis. The appeal was sustained by 
the ardor of the younger citizens, war was recommenced, and 
Salamis was recovered. As the name of Pisistratus is promi- 
nently connected with this conflict, authorities are inclined to 
attribute the speech of which our first two selections are frag- 
ments to the latter part of the life of Solon. In these, as in 
all of his lines, the earnestness of his feeling, the intensity of 
his devotion to the public interest, can still be felt, while they 
also present suggestive pictures of the state of Athens and his 
work for its welfare. 

For the trochaic tetrameter in fragments VIII and IX, ef. 
G. 1651; HA. 1083. 
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ZAAAMIZ 
I (1) 
Airos xrypv& 7Oov ad’ iveprys Yadapivos, 
Koopov éréwy @onv avT ayopns Oéuevos. 
II (2, 8) 
Einv 67 Tér éya Doreyavdpios 7 Suxwyrys 
avti y A@nvaiov, rarpid’ dpenpdpevos - 
aipa yap av daris nde per’ avOpwmoct yévotTo: 
“ATTUKOS OUTOS avnp TOV Yahapivaderav. 


Or 


lopev eis Yarapiva, payynodpevo mEept vyaou 
yLepTs, Yademov T alo-xos amTwodopeEVoL. 


TIIO@HKAI EY A@HNAIOTS 
III (4) 
“Hyerépa Sé wodus Kara prev Atos ovaor ddetrat 
aivav Kat paxapwv Oeav dpévas abavdrwv: 
Toin yap peyabupos éemioKoros 6Bpiuorarpy 
IladAas “AOnvain xetpas viepfev even: 
avrot d€ dbeipew peyddnv rod adpadinow 


aot 


dorot Bovdovrar xpypact mevPopevor, 
Syipov 0 yyeudvewr adiKos vdos, oiow €roiov 
UBpwos ek peydAns adyea wohha mabeiv: 
ob yap ériotavrat KaTéxe Kdpov ovde Tapovaas 
10 evdporvvas Koopety SatTos Ev NOVY. 
* * * * * * 


m\ouTovow 8 ddikors epypace treOopevor 
* * * * * ad 
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¥f> ¢€ A a ¥ , 
ov?’ iepav Kredvewy ovte TL Snpooiwy 
: A » : 
heddopevor KAerTOvow ed aptayyn ad\A\oMev addXos 
ovde duddacovra: vepva DéucOra Aixys, 
15} ovyooa oivoide TA yryvomeva mpd T €dvTA, 
“A de 4 , 5A? b (4 
T@ O€ XpOVy TravTas HAT amroTicopern. 
a>» , , » Y ¥ 
TOUT NON Tao7n ToAE EpxeTar EAKOS AduKTOV: 
) \ \ , ¥ , 
eis O€ KaKyv Tayéws HAVOe Sovlocvryr, 
a 4 ¥ X aN 4 e >) > 3 , 
n OTaow Eudvdov 7odenov O evdovT Ezreyeper, 
a “A > \ ¥ e€ v4 
2 Os ToAhwV EpaTny wrecev HALKinv * 
éx yap duotpevewy TaXéws TodkvApatov actu 
4 3 i) A 1© >» 9» N r 
TPUXETAL EV TUVOOOLS TNS AOLK E€oT ida. 
TavTa pev ev Onuw orpepera Kaka: Tav S€ TEvLy par 
e “A N A > b ? 
ixvouvrat TodXot yatav és ad\\odamyy 
, A , 3 93 ld ? 
25 mpabevtes Seopotci T aexediouor Sefevtes, 
kat kaka Sovloovvns aotuyva dépovaor Bia 
” b4 p c 
yy ‘ a4 ¥ > e 4, 
ouvTw Snpdctov Kakov epyerat oikad ExdoTa, 
¥ > ¥> » 9 07 , 
avdeuot 8’ er’ Evew ovx €O€dovor Dpar, 
e \ > e A 4 e , ® ‘\ , 
tindrov 0 virep EpKos virepHoper, evpe dé TavTWs, 
b ] ? ? 3 a Fs. , 
30 €l Kal Tus Pevywr ev pvy@ 7 Oaddpov. 
tava duddEat Oupos “AOnvaious pe Kedevet, 
ws Kaka ThetoTa TOKE SvTVOpIa TApEKXel, 
3 ld > ¥ \, , > > , 
evvopia O evKoopa Kal aptia mavrT’ amodaiver, 
N \ A > a 3 4 ‘4 
Kat Japa Tots adixors apditiOnor rédas : 
35 Tpaxea devaiver, Taver KOpov, UBpL apaupot, 
3 4 > » ¥ (4 
avaiver 8’ arns aviea hudpeva, 
evOvver de Sikas oxohias Urepydavd 7 epya 
mTpavve, taver O epya SixyooTacins, 
, > > ld y 4 ¥ > e¢ 3 7 A 
maver & apyahéns epidos xdAov, eori 8 bm’ avrys 
40 «6 avta Kat avOpdmovs aptia Kal muvuTa. 
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IV (5) 


, ‘ \. ; , , 9 9 A 
Arp pev yap €daka TOcoy KpaTos, Gamo eTaApKeEl, 
A ¥y 3 3 N ¥y 39 , 
TYyLNS OUT adedov ovT erropeEdpevos: 
a 5° 9 5 , N , » 3 , 
ot 0 €iyoy OUvapLY Kal XpHpac noay aynrol, 
Kal Tors Eppacdunv pndev deukes exe: 
»y > 93 N N 4 3 , 
5 eoTny 8 audiBadrov Kparepoyv aaKos audorépaioy, 
A 3 5 ¥ 2 3 , 2Q 7 
pixav 5° oux elac’ ovderépous adixas. 


V (11) 


Ei dé werdvOare Avypa Su’ bperépny Kakdrnta, 
py te Oeots TrovTwy poipay érapdeépere : 

avTot yap Tovrous nuEjoate pupata Sdvtes, 
kai dua TavTa KaKyny €oyete Sovlocvvyp : 

€ 4 > @ A 9 bd 4 ¥ , 

5 vpewy & els pev ExaoTos adwmeKos tyveot Baive, 

ocvptacw 8 vpiv yadvos eveote voos: 

> \ ~ e “A N\ > »y 37 > a 

els yap yAwooar opate Kat eis eros alddov avdpds, 

bd 4 > SQA ‘4 ‘4 

eis Epyor 8 ovdey yuyvopevov Bdeérere. 


TIIO@HKAI EIS EATTON Poe 


vi(is) foe re 


Mynpoovvns Kat Zyvos ‘Odvpzriov ayhad TeKVG, an? 


Movaau Meepives, KNUTE [LOL eb operey te paves. 
G\Bov por mpos Oeav paxapwy Sdte Kat mpos 
QTAVTWV 


3 a 3 UN , ¥ bd , 
avOparev aici Sd€av eve ayabyv- 
5 elvas O€ yAuKo woe didous, ExOpoior Sé muKpdr, 
Toot pev aidotov, Toto. S€ Sedov idetv. 
a 2? e 4 N yy b] 4 b' ae 
xpypara S ipeipw pev exew, adixws dé remacBa 
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ovk €0€\w: Tavtws voTepov WADE Siky. 
mXovTov & ov pev Soot Geol, 7 ( LVOPL 
pev doce Deol, wapayiyverar avdpi 
€umedos €x veatou muOpevos eis Kopupyy 
a 9 y» a e 3 9 > Q a 
oy 5 avdpes petino vd vBptos, ov KaTa Kdo Lov 
Yy 3 > a ) id ¥ , 
epxeTat, AN aOdikous epypace mreOdpuevos 
9 3 4 9 id > > id ¥ 
ovK €Géd\wv emerat: TAXEWS PS) avaployeTat ary ° 
> A > a | 3 4 a 9 , 
apxn 5 €& ddiyou yiyverau wore rupés, 
pravpyn ev TO Tp@Tov, avinpy dé TedeuTA 
b N N A 9 ¥ , 
ov yap dnv Ovnrois vBptos Epya méheu. 
arta Zevs ravrwv éepopa tédos, eEarivyns € 
WOT AVELOS vehédas alba Suecxedacer 
Npwos, OS TOvTOU TOAUKYOVOS aTPVYETOLO 
TvO Leva, KLVHOAS, ynv Kata tupoddpov 
a, N ¥ ~ 9 > Q e 4 
dpjocas kaha epya, Dewy dos aimby ixaver 
> , > , > » ¥ 20 A 
oupavov, atOpinv & adris €OnKev idety: 
Adres 5° nediovo pevos Kata Triova yatav 
o > J N 4 b Q ¥y > 3 N >] A 
Kahov, aTap vedéwy ovdev er eotiv ideiv: 
4 A a 4 3 > 93 > e tA 
TovavTn Znvos méderat Tiots, ovd ed ExaoTa, 
9 Q > 4 a > y 
wotep Ovyntos avyp, yiyverau 6€vxoXos ° 
9 6A >] ¥y e yd 4 9 > o 
aiet & ov € A€ANOe StapTrEepes, GoTLs ddLTPOV 
Oupov EX], TAVTWS 5 és rédos eEehavn: 
LAA 6 N 93 A> 50 UV : L oe o 
ahd’ 6 pev adrix’ ericev, 6 0 VoTEpoy: el O€ P¥ywouw, 
avtot, unde Jewy pop emiovoa Kixn, 
nrvbe TAVTWS AUTLS* GAVaiTLoL Eepya TiIVOVoO-W 
H Waldes TOUTWY H yevos e€oTiCow. 
, a A ea 9 , , 
Ovnrot 5 ade voevpev 6uas dyalds TE KaKOs TE: 
5 , > UN 5 , 9 y 
mvevev avtos ddfav ExacTos Evel, 
? a“ r] °° > 4? 50Ov ¥ de 
mpiy Te mafew: Tore avtik Gdvperar: uyxpi O€ 
TOUTOU 
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, , x) 7 , 
XaoKovTes Kovpars EAtrion TepTrdopeBa. 
XHoTIS pev vovooow UT apyahéjou muecOy, 
Ws VYLNS EOTAL, TOUTO KaTEppacaro: 
¥ ‘N aN > N n~ »¥ 3 , 
aos dethds Eav dyabds Soxet Eupevar avyp, 
Kal Kads, Lopoynv ov yapieooav Exwv - 
> ? > V4 ? , » ~ 
ei S€ Tis AXpHpwr, Tevins 5é pv Epya Barat, 
KTnoer Oa TavTWs YpHpata ToANG SoKel. 
ao7evoe 8° adXofev adNos: 6 pev KaTa TovTOY adaTat 
év pnvol xpylav oikade Képdos ayeuv 
> 4 2 > 4 , > U4 
iyOudevt’, avénoror hopedpmevos apyahéouow, 
hedaodryny yuxns ovdeniay Oenevos: 
» A a. , b ] b lé 
adXos yHv Téivwv TodvdevOpeor Eis EviavTOY 
Narpever, TotW KapTUN apotpa pédet: 
addXos ‘ADnvains te kat “Hdaiorov roduréyvew 
¥ \ A ? ? 
épya Saets yepoty Evdd€yerau Biorov 
»¥ 3 , a 4 ”~ , 
dddos ‘Odvupmiddwv Movoéwy rapa dapa didayOeis, 
imepTns Topins péTpov emioTapevos: 
addov pavtw eOnkev avak Exdepyos Amdo, 
¥ > > 5 ‘ ‘N 4 3 4 
éyvw 8 avdpt Kaxdov THAdHev Epydpevor, 
@ cuvopaptryawor Jeo: Ta 5€ popoua TaVvTWS 
OUTE TLS OLWYdS PUcETaL OVO’ iepa: 
) A , ¥ ¥ 
addou Ilavavos moAupapyakou Epyov ExovTEs 
intpot: Kal Tots ovdey emeote TEXOS* 
modddK & €€ ddiyns dvrns péeya yiyverat adyos, 
? ¥ , 2 ¥ , , 
KovK av Tis AvoaT ma PappaKka Sovs: 
Tov 6€ Kakais vovcolct KakoUpevoy apyad€ais TE 
e 4 “A by ? 3 e A 
aawevos xeipowv alfa TiOno’ vytn. 
Moitpa. d€ ro. Ovnrotor Kaxdv déper 7d€ Kai eo Odov- 
da > ¥ A , b] 4 
apa 0 aduxra Jey yiyvera: dbavarwv. 
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~ a, 4 > > »¥ > , 
mao. O€ To. KivOuvos er Epypaci, ovde Tis Older, 
Tf) peANa TYHTEY, KYPHMaTos apxopevov - 
9 2 e \ 9 , 9 , 
aX’ 6 pev ev Eepdey TELPapEVOS OV TPOVOHjaas 
els weyadnv arnv Kal yademny erecer, 
A Q A 9 Q \ 4, , 
T@ O€ KaK@s EpdovTt Beds Trept TavTa Sidwow 
4 3 , ¥ > , 
cuvTvyxinv ayabyv, ékdvow adpoovrns. 
, > b) N v4 U4 3 , “a 
mXovTou 0 ovdey Téepia Tepacpevoy avdpdor KetTat’ 
ol yap viv Huéwy TAELoTOV Eyovor Biov, 
dutrtaciws omevdovor: Tis dv Kopéceey amravtas; 
Képoed Tot Ovntots wracav abdvaro.: 
¥ >» 93 b) ~ 3 a, a e ‘4 4 
arn 0 €€ avrav davadaivera, nv 6mdtay Zevs 
, , » » ¥ 
Tern TLTOpEVYHV, aAAoTE adXos Evel. 


VII (15) 


TloAXot yap whourevor Kakoi, dyabot dé révovTat: 
b] > e “A 3 “A > , 
GN’ nets avrots ov Siapenpopea 

TNS ApeTHs Tov TOUTOV, Emel TO prev EuTrEedov aie, 
Xpypata 8 avOpdmwv adore adXos Exe. 


TETPAMETPA IIPO> ®QKON 
VIII (33) 


Ovx ep Yorwv Bablddpawv ovdé Bovdrres avyp: 
éxOha yap Deov did0vtos adros obk éd€EarTo- 

N > »¥ > ‘ > 3 , ig 
TepiBarov 5 aypav, ayacbels ovK éréoTracev péya 
dixtvov, Ovpov O° apaptn Kai dpevav atroadaheis: 
¥ 4 4 A ¥ , 
nOedov yap Kev Kpatnoas, TovTov adOovoy haBav 
kal Tupavvedvoas "AOnvav povvov nu€pay piav, 
> \ 9 , b “A id 
aoKos voTepov Sedapbar KamurerpipOar yévos. 
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IX (84) 


A \ > 9 eS A , , 
Xavva pev ToT épbpacarto, viv 5€ por xoovpevor 
ofov 6POadpols 6paow rdvres wore Syior. 


XENOPHANES 


Xenophanes was even more celebrated as the reputed founder 
of the Eleatic school of philosophy than as a poet. He was born 
at Colophon, but was exiled from his native city, and evidently 
lived for many years in Italy. With regard to his date we only 
know that he flourished in the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. He was the author of a number of poems, of which 
his elegies are those best known to us. His spirit of criticism 
placed him in revolt against the stories of Homer and Hesiod, 
who were the chief teachers of theology for the Greek public. 
He upholds the dignity of philosophy and intellectual worth 
against the excessive admiration of the Greeks for glory won 
in the public games and for athletic superiority, while he 
chides his countrymen for their growing luxury and effemi- 
nacy. He recommends that at the banquets the praises of 
virtue rather than the conflicts of Titans and Giants should 
be sung. 


EAETEIA 
I (1) 
Nov yap 5x Camedov xalapov Kai xelpes drdvTwv 
Kat KULKES* mAEKTOUS O apdiTifet aTEedavous, 
adXos 8 evades ppov ev diddy wopovve: 
Kpatnp 8 eaTyKkey pectos eUppoodvyns 
¥ > > ea FY ¥ \ , 
5 aAdXos 8 olvos Erotpos, 6s ovmoTE dyat mpodace, 
poetd\uxos ev Kepapo.s, avOeos d0ddpevos : 
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b] \ 4 e ‘N > ‘\ AN 9 
év 5€ pécots ayony ddunv \MBaverds ino, 
yuxpor S €or vdwp Kal y\ucp Kat kaBapov: 
mdpeewras 5° aprou farfot yepapy Te Tpamela 
10 Tupov Kat péXTos Tiovos ayOopevn: 
\ >» a \ , , , , 
Bopos 8 avleow dv 76 pérov ya | TETUKAO TAL, 
pohan 5 apis € EXEL Sdipara Kat Dadin. 
xp 5€ mp@rov péev Oeov vuvely evppovas avdpas 
b 4 , ‘N A a 
cbpn pots pious Kat kadapoicr Aoyous. 
15 omeioavtas O€ Kat ebfapevous a dixata Svvac Oat 
mpnooew — Tavra. 4 yap oy Sv ear TT POXELPOTE pov, 
Tatar vBpis,— ive OTOcov Kev éxav adikoro 
mat Ma avev mporohov, ea Tavu ypareos 
dvdpav 8 aivew Tourov, os eoO\a mov dvadaiver, 
20 ws ol pynpoou’ 7, Kal Tov, Os aud dperns, 
¥ , , l4 sQVA 4 
ouTt payas dvérer Tirjvev ovde Tuydvtrwr, 
10> » K , X , an ld 
ovd av Kevravpwv, miaopata Tov mporépwr, 
 oTacias opedavds: Tots ovdey ypnoTov everti: 


WJeav de mpopnbein aiev exew ayalovry 
II (2) 


ondilom ANd’ ci ev TAXUTHTL TOOWY ViknV TLS apoLTO 
Ny aA , ¥ \ , 
n twevTabdevwv, ev0a Aros Téwevos 
\ M4 ean. 3 9» , ¥ , 
map Ilicao pons €v Odvprrin, etre Tadatwr, 
H Kal TuKToovvny ahyiwoeroay Exwr, 
¥ ‘ N ¥ » a , 7 
5 ‘tire TO Sewvdv aeOdov, 6 TayKpatiov Kahéovo, 
enn eOCATTOLTIV K Eln KUOPOTEPOS TpOTopar, 
A ad 
Kal Ke Tpoedpinv davepnv ev ay@ow apotro, 
Kai kev ott etn Snpooiwy KTedvov 
9 4 N “A 9 e , yy 
€x TONEws Kal SWpov, Oo Ot KELyALOY Ely: 
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eowdilion nerursned eoncliceiem - 
y \ 9 A td 369 , 
10 ELTE KAL iTTOLOW, TA’TA YY ATavTadayor, 
> 2 » 9 3 , e 7 N > , 
ovK éov afios, woTrep eyd: pons yap apeiver 
b ] A“ 2Q9 9 e , , 
dvopav 40 inmwv jnperépn codin. 
b > b ~ 4 ~ , 3 N , 
andr Call pana TOUTO vopilera : ovde dixatov 
_Tpoxpiveiy popny Ts ayabns copins. 
15 OUTE yap €l TUKTNS ayabos Aaotot perein, fear ae 
ouT ei mevTabXEiv, ouTeE maharo porwr”, 
ov8é pcb ei rayurare today, 76 Tép ore TpdTipor 
er 9 2 9 A ¥ 23 9 A + 
popns ooo avdpav éepy év ayave ede, 
¥ A Q A 3 9 ? , ¥ 
Touvekev av 81) paddov év edvoyin Tos Ein: 
20 opikpov O av TL Toke yappa yévouT emt TQ, 
ad bd , ~ ? 3 
et Tis aeOAevwv vik@ Ilioao map’ oyOas: 
Ov Yap TLaiver TAVTA pVYOUS TOhEWS. 


THEOGNIS 


For the life of Theognis we are dependent upon what we 
can glean of statement and suggestion about himself from his 
own works. As his poems, however, are not handed down to 
us in any complete form, our information is to an unfortunate 
degree based upon conjecture. We can feel nevertheless that 
the main points in his history are fairly certain. He was a 
native, we conclude, of Megara, across the bay and the island 
of Salamis from Athens. He flourished during the latter half 
of the sixth century s.c., and there is some reason to believe 
that he lived through the years at the beginning of the cen- 
tury following. 

For a long time previous to the birth of Theognis his native 
city had suffered from a series of revolutions which threw the 
control of the state back and forth between the oligarchs and the 
commons, or tyrants who usurped the power in the commons’ 
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name. Theognis belonged by birth and hy sympathy to the 
nobles, and his poems naturally reflect his feeling of indignation 
over the misfortunes of his friends, and his thorough hatred of 
their political opponents. His sentiments were greatly intensi- 
fied by his personal losses, as his property was confiscated and 
he was sent forth an exile, homeless and almost friendless. He 
found at last a resting-place in Megara in Sicily. It was the 
natural result of his experiences that all his thoughts were 
colored by his political feeling. In his writings the nobles are 
always the dyafoi and éc@Aoi, and the common people are xaxot 
and SeAo/, so that these words, as they occur in his poems, are 
always to be taken as having much of this political signification. 


His poems were regarded _as especially valuable for theiy 
shrewd judgment upon human life and for the wise maxims 


which were the outgrowth of his many-sided experience, Such 
reflections as were counted especially valuable were apparently 
culled from his works and brought together because they 
reflected so well the judgment of the average Greek gentle- 
man of culture. The collection was naturally enlarged by 
attracting to itself similar suggestions from other authors, so 
that we have under his name an anthology in which the Greek 
spirit utters itself in most suggestive language, but it 1s not 
always easy to conclude who was originally responsible for each 
sentiment. The collection is supposed to have been used as a 
text-book for the school training of the Greek children. If we 
would attempt to select the poems which really belong to Theog- 
nis, we can only use our best judgment in attributing to him 
those portions which are not referred to as belonging to other 
poets, and which are tolerably consistent with one another in 
their testimony about their author. We are helped in this 
because his experience was not of a commonplace character, 
and his feelings are intense and expressed with a vigor which 
could not fail to give them a certain distinction. Many of his 
poems were addressed to one Cyrnus, the son of Polypais, a 
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young friend of whom we know only what he tells us. The 
name, however, identifies the poems where it occurs as belong- 
ing to Theognis. Even where we cannot be certain who com- 
posed the lines, they are interesting because the Greeks gave 
them a place among their rules of life. The edition of Bergk 


ives some fourteen hundred lines of the ; 
of. which selected portions are given here, 


*Q, ava, Anrovs vie, Atos Tékos, ovmoTE oetO 
Ajcowat apYopevos ovd arroTravdopEvos, 
aN’ aiel mp@Toy_oé Kal voTaToY ev TE weToLoW 
deiaw: ov O€ poe KAVOL Kal ExOAa didov. 
5 Doi Be ava€, ore pev oe Yea téxe moTVLa AnTa, 51 
oivikos padwhs yepotv epawapevn, 
> , 4 > AN Joe , 
adavarav Kadkuorrov, emt Tpoxoeidei im, 
Taca pev etrAHTOn Andos drrerpeo ty ina eat FR 
dduHs apBpooins, éyéhagae d¢ yata wedwpy, > ‘ee 
10 «= yfOnoev Se Babds mévtTos adds Tons. } 
¥ : , , “wth. Meer fO0, 
Apreus Onpoddvn, Ovyarep Aids, ny Ayapewvar 





9 9 A 
{ge eloal’, or és Tpoiny emdee vnuat Ooats, 
FY , A \ > > AN A » 
evyoneve pot KDOL, Kakas 8° ad KNpas adadke: 
gol pev TouTO, Hed, opiKpov, ewot O€ peéya. 


A a A 
15 Movoa Kat Xapires, kovpar Aués, ai more Kddpou 
3 a 3 aA N > 27 3 ¥ 
és yapov ehOovoat kahov aeioaT Tos: 16 
orTt Kadov, didov éori: 7d 8 od Kaddv ov didov 
éoTiv. 
A 3 
TouT eros aDavarwv nrOe dia TToparav. 


1The figures on the right give the numbering of Bergk’s edition. 
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‘ 
Kupve, copilopeva prev euot odpnyis éemueio Ow 
A > »¥ , > ¥ 4 
Toa éreow, Anoe O ovmoTE KerTOpeEva. 20 
ovdd Tis adddEe KaKvov TovaOdov TapeEdyros- 
ka \ A 3 A , , 3 ¥ 
mde S€ Tas Tus Epet’ Oevyridds €otw ery 
~ 4 a N > 93 4 > , 
Tov Meyapéws: mavras 5€ kar avOparrous évopacrds 
dorois Toco ov Tw TacW ade Svvapat: 
ovdev Oavpaorov, Ilodvmatdyn: ovdé yap 6 Zevs 
x¥n?> 9 , > +e a, ¥Y 93 3 3, 
ov? vav TavTeco’ avddve ovT avéxav. 


1 OQ 9 SN 4 , e , as > 7 
Lol 8 eye ed dpovéwy vrobyoopat, old Ep avTos, 
4 b) > J N ~ > A A ¥ > ON yy 
Kupv’, ad trav ayabov traits er éwv ewador. 
c 
4 b ] b ] A > f2 ¥ 2 30 
métrvvo, wd aicxpotow ém epypact pnd adixovow 
N b ] b ‘\ 9 > » 
TULas 0) dperas EhKeo pnd adevos. 30 
Q y 4 : A de \ , 
TAUTA pev OUTWS LOOL- KaKOLOL O€ 7) TMpPOTopireL 
> , Ww\2 XN A 9 a -» 
dvépaow, add’ aiet Tov ayalor exeo- 
Kal weTa TOLOLW TivEe Kal exOle, Kat ETA TOLL 
9 \ 9 ry A ® 4 5 , 
ule, Kal avOaVvE TOLS, WY weyady OvVapLS. 
9 A Q N ¥ 2 9 A 4 a A 
écOiav pev yap am écbha pabjoea: Av S€ Ka- 
KOLO | 35 
4 3 A ‘ \ 37 , 
TULpLOYNS, aTrodEets Kal TOV €ovTa VOOV. 
A N > A e , ? 4 
tavTa paler ayafoiow opiree, kai tore Pyoes 
it , a , 2. 2 
ev cup Bovdevery Toor piouow Epe. 


Kupve, xveu modus de, Sédoixa Sé uy) TEKN avdpa 
3 A na 9 e 4 
evOurTypa Kaxns uBptos nperepys. 40 
3 N ‘ ‘ wf)? 9 4 e , 4 
doTot pev yap €0 olde oaddpoves, tyewoves 5é 
_TeTpadarat ToAHY €s KAKOTHTA TETELV. 


Ovdsepiav mw, Kipy’, dyalot roku ddecav avdpes : 
> > 9 e , la) A 9 
ad’ Grav UBpilev Toro. Kakotow adp, 


45 


55 


70 
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Snpov te Pbeipwor, Sikas T adixoror Sidaou 45 
OiKeiwy KEpd€wy ELVEKA Kal KPGTEOS, 
»¥ A ‘ ? 4 3 A 
EXzreo py ONnpov Keivyv TodAW aTpEewero Oat, 
pnd eb vuv moddn KEtTar Ev HoVyip, 
ee A A -\> 9 , A , 
ei dv Toot Kakotct Pid’ avdpaor tadTa yevytat, 
Képoea Snpociw ovv kaKk@ epyopeva. 50 
3 “A ‘N 4 4 \ » 4 > “~ 
ex TaV yap oTac.es TE Kal Euduror ddvor avdpav 
a, ? 2’ a 4 , 70 19 
poovvapxot 0: a rode pnrote THOE aoot. 


Kupve, wos pev €0 nde modus, Aaot Sé dr) aAXou- 
A ? b ] ¥ , ¥ ¥ , 
ot mpdo0’ ovre Sikas Pera, OUTE YOpoUs, 
> > 9 \ ” \ > A , 
GAN’ dpi rrevpyot Sopas aiyov KarérpiBov, BD 
Y¥, ’ 3: ¥ “A > > ?» 4 
é€w 8’ wor €dadot THSO evewovTo 7OXeO0s, 
Kat vov eto’ ayabot, Todvmaidn: ot S€ mpiv éo Ooi 
yov Serot. Tis Kev TavT avéyouT éxopar ; 
ddAnAous 8 draraow én addAydovor yeAorTes, 
OUTE KAKOV yvapas ElddTES OUT’ ayabar. 60 


Mndeéva Tavde Pidov moved, Tohumaidy, dorav 
€x Oupov, ypeins etvexa wndeutys: 

ahve doce pev Taow ard ydoons didos elvan, 
xphpa dé cuppiéns pyndevi und’ 6troov 

oTovoajoy: yveon yap dilupav dpevas avdpav, 65 
as gw em epyo.ow triotis én’ obdepia, 

ddA Sddous 7° drdras Te TOAVTAOKLAS 7° épihnoay 
OUTS, ws avdpes uNKEeTL o@EdpeEvot. 


N > AN “ N > 4 b , 
Iluorés advnp ypucov Te kat apyvpov avrepioacbat 
¥ > A , , 
a&tos €v yaXerp, Kipve, Siyooracin. ® 
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Tlavpous evpyjoes, Todvratdn, avdpas éraipovs 73 
TLTTOUS EY KAAETOLS TPT'YpLact yivojLevous, 
olrives av TOA MEY, GOdpova Dupov ExovTes, 
ivov Tov ayalav Tov TE KaKOV peTexe. 
) , > 1 PS) , 3 5’ > N 4 
ov TOOMOUS xX EVpots OLCHEVOS OVO ETL TaYTAS 83 
dvOparrous, ovs vals 7) pia mdavras ayou, 
wg 2 8 a: V9 A » 
olow émi yhooon Te kat 6>0apoiow emertiv 
20 2 2909 9 \ A >.» , ¥ 
aids, ov0 aiaxpoyv yphp’ em Képdos ayer. 


, > ¥ \ 4 4 >” ¥ ‘ ld 
M7) pp emeow pev orépye, voov 0 Exe Kal Ppévas 
adXas, 87 
» A ld A ¥ 4 
El mE PiAEls Kal WoL TLOTOS EVETTL VOOS, 


GNA pire Kalapoy Jéuevos voor, 7 pm’ aroeTav 
exOaup’, Pi yee! VELKOS BELPALEVOS. 

& A “A ? , on , kK e A 

és S€ pup ydoon dix’ Exes vdov, ovTOS Eratpos 
detos, Kupv’, €xOpos BéArepos 7 pidos wv. 


Et tus emaunjoy oe TOTOV ypovoy daaoV Opens, 8 
‘ > » “~ ea ‘4 
voogiabeis 8 ahAn yA@ooay inot kakyy, 
“A 4 ec ~ > AN 4 ¥ av > 9 
TOLOUTOS ToL ETaLpos avynp Pidos ouvTL wad EecONébs, 
9 > ¥ v4 ” “ > 
6s kK ely yhdoon \@a, ppovy 5 eErepa. 


“AAN' Ein TovovTos epot didos, ds Tov Eraipov 97 
4 bd “ \ , , 
ywookev opynv kat Bapuv ovta pepe 
? “\ 4 “ , 4 a +9 NAN ~ 
avTl Kaciyvytou: ov O€ pot, ide, Tav7’ évi Oup@ 
ppaleo, kai mor e€uov pyvynoea e€oticw. 


Mes o° avOpdtav rein Kaxov avdpa durjoat, 101 
Kupve: ti 8 dar’ odedos Sedds arp didros av; 


1B. réccous 5° od dies. 
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¥> ¥ > 3 “A , es \ » 
OUT ay o EK xa ETOLO TOVOU PIT ALTO Kal aATNS, 
¥ 9 N »¥ A ° A ys We . 
oure kev eo Oddy Exwv Tov peradouy eGédor. 


Aeovs ev EpdovTt patravotaTn xapis €oTiv: 105 
loov Kat omeipev mévrov adds modus. 
»¥ N A 4 a? A Jee 9 “~ 
OUTE yap av TOVTOV oTeipwy Bal” Ayiov apgs, 
¥ N = A = rn 9 , 
OUTE KakoUs ev Spav ev Tahu avriaBors: 
¥ N ¥ \ a A aa e , 
amAnoTov yap €xova. Kakol voov: Hv 8 ev auaprys, 
Tov mpdcbey Travtwy exkeéxutar Prdrorns. 
e'Q> 39 ‘ N 4 bd] ? , 
ot 8 ayalot 76 peyroroy éravpicKkovor tabortes, 
“A : » 2 9 A \ 4 > ? 
punpa & exovo’ ayabav Kat yapw eEoriow. 


KiBdydou & dvdpos yuavar yademorepov ovdey, 117 
Kupv’, ovd’ evraBins éori wept m€ovos. 


Xpuvcov xBdyro1o Kal apyvpov advaxeros aty, 119 
4 \ 9 “A ee? > ‘ ~ 
Kupve, kat efevpety padsioy avdpi coda. 
b ] 
et d€ didou vdos avdpds evi oryferor NehWOy 
Wud N 37 5 aN 3 9 \ Ss ¥ 
vdpos €wv, OodLov O Ev PpEecty HTOp EX7, 
as ‘ , , A 
TouTo Debs KiBdyAdratov Toinae Bporoiow, 
Kal YYOVaL TAYTWY TOUT aVYiNnpoTaToV. 
> \ ¥ 4 5 , ’ § \ , Se , 
ov yap av’ eldeins avdpos voor OVvdE yuvaLKos, 
mpi tmepneins womep vrolvyiou: 
OE 2 34 Y > 93 ¥ 2 3 , 
Ovde KEV EiKaT TALS WoTEP TOT €s wriov” Ear: 
TohAakt yap yropny eEaratao idéan. 


Ovder év avOpdrroww TATPOS Kal LNT pos d,wewvov 131 
ete’, otous doin, Kipve, péunre Sirn. 


1 B. ob5é yap. 2B. wpuov. 
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Ovdeis, Kvpy’, arns kal Képdeos aitios ards, — 138 
> bs) N , ? > ‘4 
10  GAda Meo rovTwy SaHropes audorépwr - 
> , > 4 3 , > ‘N 3 v 
ovdd Tis avOpdtrav epyaleras, ev pperiy Eeidas 
> a ¥y > 9d. ‘\ 4 ¥ 4 
és Tes Ett ayaldv yiverat ETE KaKOD. 
mohddku yap Soxéwy Oyoev Kaxdv, €xOddv EOnKev: 
? “A 2 2 4, ¥, , 
kai Te Ooxav Onoav éxOdov, EOnKke Kakov. 
125 ovde TW avOpaTwY Tapayiveta, Goo EOEN 
ovdd Tw avOpaTwy tapayiverat, eOédnow 
aA 9 
ioxer yap xadenys Teipar apnyxavins. 
¥ N , 3, > 4, bd 4 
avOpwrot O€ parara vopiloper, eiddres ovder : 
Deoi 5€ Kata oderepov mavra Tehovat Vdov. 


Ovdels 7w Eetvov, Modvratdn, é€araryoas 143 
xsQ9 e , ~ 9 , EY) 
130 ov0 ikérny Ovntav alavdrous édabev. 


BovXeo 8’ eioeBewr dXiyous obY KpHacty oiKeEly, 145 
1 WAOUTELY, GOiKwS YPHpLaTa Tad apeEvos. 
3 N 4 l4 i ~ > 9? 43 
év d€ Sixavootvyn avdAAnBSnv Tao’ apery ‘oT, 
Lae , > 9d A b ] 4 , ? > 7 
mas 5€7 avnp ayabds, Kupve, Sixaros édv. 


, \ 4 ‘\ 4 > N 4 
135 Xpypara pev daipwr kai tayKaky avdpt didwow, 149 
Kupv’:. dperns 8 ddtyous dvdpace pop’ ererau. 


Myroré rou wrevinv OvpodOdpov avdpt yo\wHeis, 155 
pnd axpnpoovvynv ovropevny mpopepe: 
Zevs yap Tou To TdXavrov emippémer addoTE AANwS, 
140 © ANTE ev TAovTELV, GANoTE pndev ExELv. 


Myzore, Kupv’, dyopacba eros péya: olde yap 
oudeis : 159 
avOporav 6 Tu vvE xHpEpN avdpt Tedet. 
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"ANN dAdo Kakov eott, To 8 dtpeKes GABvos ovdeis 167 
3 4 € , 3 7 ~ 
avOparav, méaous HEALoS Kafopa. 


& \ N A s ef \ , 9 “A 
145 “Ov O€ Beot Tynwa’, 6* Kal popedpevos atvel- 169 
3 \ N “N a, 2 , 
avopos S€ omovdy yiverat oddepia. 


A ¥ A 3 ¥ 4 ¥y ¥ 
@eois evyouv, Deois eorw Ent KpaTos: ov ToL aTeEp 
beav 171 
v4 3 y ¥y 9 9 iawAY) ¥ 4 
yiverau avOpwrro.s out ayad OUTE KAKG. 


¥y > 93 ‘\ a , 4 4 
Avop ayaloyv tevin mavtwr Sdpvnor padiota = 173 
150 Kal yipaws modLov, Kupve, kat nmaXov, 
a ‘N N , \ 3 4 , 
nv 89 xpy pevyovta Kat és BabuKyrea rovrov 
e ~ ‘ 4 4, be } v4 
pire, Kal TeTpewv, Kupve, kat nd\LBatov. 
Kal yap avnp tevin Sedunpevos ovre Te elev 
ov? epEa Svvarar, yroooa O€ of Séderau. 


155 Xp yap opas emt ynv Te Kat eipéa vira Badac- 
ons 179 
diLnoBar yarerns, Kipve, vow revins. 


Taye oy \ ¥ , , \9 
Kptovus pev kat ovous dilypeba, Kupve, kat tous 183 
3 ? a v4 3 b) ~ 
evyevéas, Kal Tus Bovderar €€ ayabav 
/ 0 “A de \ A 9 5 ld 
Byoecbar: ynwa O€ KaKnV KaKov ov pededaiver 
160  €oOdds avijp, HY ot xpypata moda dda. 
Oe \ aA 9 5 AN b) , > ¥ 
OVOE ‘YUVT) KAKOU AVOpPOS avaiveTaL Eivat AKOLTLS 
trovatov, add’ adveov Bovrerar avr’ ayalod. 
XpPypaTa yap Tyu@o. Kal €k KaKkov éeoOdOs eynper, 
\ N 3 > A ~ ¥ , 
Kat KaKos €€ ayafou: movros eure yeévos. 


1B, op. f ) 
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163 0UTH pL) Oavpale yevos, TloAumatdn, dorav 
pavpovobay: cuv yap pioyerar €oOXa Kakors. 


b) 4, 4 > A 4 7 A 
Avros Tou TavTnv elds KaKdmaTpiy éovoay 198 
¥ 
Els OLKOUS ayeTaL, yprpace TEeLOdmeEvos, 
»¥ , > ‘\ ‘4 > , 
evdofos Kaxddofor, érel KpaTEepy pv avadyKn 
3 , 9 > 9» \ 4 ~ , 
170 = €vTVEL, YT AVOPOS TAYpova OnKE voor. 


Xphpa 8, 6 pev Arvdbev kat ovv Sixn advdpi yérr- 
TOL 197 
N A 2 ON 4, ld 
kat kabapa@s, alet mappovipoy TedceOen. 
> > 93 , ‘\ . b] \ Jee “A 
et 8’ ddikws Tapa Kaipov avnp diroKepdet Oup@ 
, wy? 9 “N N , e 4 
KTHoeTAL, EL OpKw Tap TO SikaLoy Ehov, 
ay Sy, aw, , aA > \ , 
4 rts aitixa pev te hépew Képdos Soxei, és dé reXeuTHAy 
and ¥ , 6 A Ss? e , , 
er vos Eyevto Kakdv, Dewy 8 brepéoxe vos. 
b ) N QD , 3 ”~ 4 b] \ > 9: 9 A 
vfs adda Tad avOparrwy amata vdov: ov yap én” avrou 
TIVOVTAL LAKAPES TPYHYWaTOS apTrrakias+ aga. 
) > ¢€ ‘ > \. »¥» 1 \ ee oe Se , 
aN O pev avTOS ETLTOE' KaKOV KpEOS OVdE hioto LW 
180 © atnv eLoTicw Taioly UTEepKpeMacer - 
dA\Xov 8° ov Kareuapwe Sikn: Odvatos yap dvaoys 
mpoobev ert Brepapors elero knpa dépwv. 


Kupve, didtouvs Kata tavtas émiorpede troukidop 
00s, 213 
9 ‘ , 9 29 ¥ 
épynv cuppioywr nvTw eKaoTos Exel. 


, > ‘ ¥ , a \ ? 
185 IlovAvzov opynv toxe ToAUTAOKoOU, Os TOTL TETPH, 215 
TH TMpoTomirHon, ToLos toe epary. 


1B. rive. 
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“A \ AQ? 3 , \ > 3 ~ , 4 
vov pev THO ederov, Tore 8 adXotos ypda yivov. 
Kpéoowr To. coin wera atporins. 


"Oorts Tot Soxéer TOV TANCIiOV (dpevat OvdE, 221 
9\\2 9-48 a , Sv, Yy oy 
199 GAA avTos povvos ToLKiAa ONVE ExELY, 
KELVOS Y adppwy éoTi, vdov BeBdappevos eo Odov. 
isws yap mavres ToUKin éemoTapeia, 
GNX’ 6 pev od Eee KaxoKxepdetnow erec Oat, 
T@ d€ SoAomAoKias waddov amoror adov. 


\ \ > A > gy» 4 § N a a) ‘ , 
195 Zot pev éyd mrép’ Sakh, loiv ofs em’ arelpova | 


, 
TOvVTOV 237 
rt oN nn Seen seat 
T Kal YnVv Tacay aELpapLevo 


e s«Q7 v4 \ .’ b , , 
pyidins: Ooivns S€ kat ciharivyo. tapéoon 
EV TACALS, TOANMY KElLEVOS EV OTOMACL: 
4 “\ bd , 4, 4 ¥ 
Kat o€ OVV avdtoKoLot AvyudOoyyous véow avdpes 
200 €v K@moLs Eparots Kaha TE Kat AvyEa 
¥ P , 9 5 d ~ e \ 10 ‘4 
QoovTal: Kal oTay dvohepyns vd Kevecr yains 
”~ a 2 2 oh, , 
Bas todvKwkdrovs ets “Atdao Sdpous, 
ovde T6T ovde Javav amodets Kéos, dAAA pednorets 
¥ > , oN ¥ ” 
adpOirov avOpaots atéy Eywv ovopa, 
205 Kupve, kal?’ “Edddda ynv orpwdapevos 78 ava vr 
gous, 
b 4 ~ i y 9 93 a 
tyOvdevta mEep@v TovToy eT aTpvyeTor, 
9 o A 2, 7 9 , , 
ovy Urmous Ovyntotow éepypevos: adda oe TrEeuer 
3 ‘\ , “A 3 4 
ayhaa Movodwy Sepa iooredavav : 
TAa0t yap, olor peunre, Kal Eooouevorow aody 
“A > A 
210 | _egon o“ws, opp av yn TE Kal HEALOS ° 
N A A 
avTap éywr odtyns Tapa ced ov TUyydvw aidods, 
GN’ WaoTrEp piKpor tratoa Adyots pw atraTa 
Pp MLKp Yous  amaTes. 
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Kaddorov 76 Sixaudtarov: Aworov 8 vytaive: 25 
TpHnypa S€ TEPTVOTATOV, TOU TLS Epa, TO TUYXELD. 


"lows Tou Ta pev ara Oeot Ovytois avOpa@mos = 21 
ynpas 7 obAdpeEvov Kai vedTnT edomar : 

Tov tavtwy dé KaKxioTov év avOparo.s, Javdrov Te 
Kal TADéwV vOVTwWY EOTL TOVNPOTEpOY, 

A 3 \ , , » 4, 4 
Tatdas eet Opdpato Kal appeva TavTa Tapao-xots, 
, b ) > “~ 4 > 9 “\ 4 
Xpypata 8 ei karabys, 7OAN avinpa addy, 

‘\ 499 id ~ > 9 , 
Tov tatép €xOaipovor, Karapavra 8 aohéo Oat, 
Kal oTvyéovs WOTEP TTWKOV ETEPXOMEVOV. 


Tol Kakot ov TaVTWS KaKOL EK YaoTPOS yeyOvacty, 305 
> > »¥ a , , 
GN’ avdperou kaxots cvvPepevor drdinv 

¥Y 5 n> » @ \ » 5 4 , 9 

Epya Te OetN Eeualor kat ern dvodnpa Kat vBpu, 


9 , , , , ¥ 
éXropevot KELvous TavTa eye ETULA. 


K , > b] Ac ‘ > A 4 ¥ ¥ S) > ? 
Upv’, dyads per avnp yrounv exer Ewredov ate, 319 
ToApa 0 ev TE KaKots KEipevos Ev T ayadois. 
2 QA N n° ‘ , \ aA 2» 
el d€ Oeds Kax@ avdpi Biov Kai rdovTOV dTaco7, 
adpaivwrv Kakinv ov dvvarat KaTéyxeLv. 


My or’ eri opixpa tpodace didov avdp atrohéo- 
oat 323 
meifopevos xademyn, Kupve, SvarBorzp. 
¥ e A , 9 A \ A 
El TLS apapTwAToL miwv Erl TavTL YOA@TO, 
ov wor adv adAHAoLs apOptor ovdE Hidou 
> € ‘ \ 2 bd 4 9 
elev: apaptwrat yap év avOparocww erovTat 
Ovyntois, Kipve: Oeot 8 odk €B€dovor pepe. 


LO 


L5 


0 
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9 9 3 a , eQar ¥ a, 
Hovyos, womep eye, péeoonv dddv epyeo Tocaiv, 331 
ae 4 4 a ‘\ ~ e ld 
pnd éréporor Sidov, Kvpve, ta trav érépwv. 


A ¥ 4 ld , > »*¥ \ 
Mydev ayay onevdav: TavTwy péo apiota: Kal 
OUTS, 335 

Kupv’, evs aperyv, nvre NaBev yaderdv. 


, A A 
ZLevs pou Tov Te dirwv Soin riot, ot pe direVowv, 337 
Tov 7 €xOpav pelov, Kipve, dSuvyodpevov. 
¥ a , > 9 , ‘ » 
xoutus av Soxéoue pet avO porwr Oeds eivat, 
El pL aToTLOapevoy poipa Kiyo. Javarov. 


"AdXNG Zev rédXecov pot ‘Odvprre katprov evyyv: 341 
XN , b N ~ ? ~“ > , 
dds 6€ pou avTi Kaxa@v Kai Tu Tableiy ayaldv. 
A ¥ 
TeOvainv 0°, ei pw) TL KAKOY GpTavpa pEptuvewr 
€ , id > 9 > 3 “A b 4, 
evpoinv, Soinv 8 avr aviav avias: 
> ‘ 9 bd , , > 2 , e a 
aioa yap ovtws é€oti: tiows 8 ov daiveray Hpiv 
b] ~ a 3 ‘N 4 > ¥ ‘4 
avopOv, ol TAMA ypHpar Exovot Bin 
ovdyoarvtres: eyo dé kvwy erépnoa yapadpnp, 
XELAPPH TOTAL TAVT ATOTELTAPEVOS: 
A ¥ , @ A 9 7 399 \ ¥ , 
TOV Ein peAay aiwa mew: ext T ExOdOs OpoLTo 
Sainwv, Os Kat é“ov vouv Teh€corere TAOE. 


TodApa, Kipve, kaxotow, eet Kaw Oot Ex alpes, 355 
a 2 ‘ , A>». » ¥ 
EUTE OE Kal TOUTWY pop ETréBaddev Exe: 
ws 6€ wep €€ ayalav ehaBes Kakdv, ws 5€ Kal adris 
éxdvvat weip@, Deotow émevydpevos. 


Ovdséva Oncavpdv raciv Katrabjon apeivw 409 
io A 9 > #9 Q A b 5 , , ? 9 
avoous, n T ayalous avdpac., Kupv, eerar. 
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Ovderds dvOpadmwyv Kakiwv Soxel elyas ETaipos, 41! 
® , 2’ 9 K , \ ® 5 , 
@ yvoun 8 érerar, Kipve, cat @ Svvapts. 


Ovder’ Gpotoy Epo S¥vapat dulypevos evpety 45 
TLOTOV ETALPOV, OTH LH TLS Evertt OddOS*: 
265 €s Bacavoy 8 éhOav maparpiBopar wore porvBdo 
Xpuods, vireprepins 8 appv eveore A\dyos.* 


TloAAots avOpatrav ykdoon Ppa ovK Errikewras 41 
dppoovat, Kat opu TOAN apedAnra pede: 
, N N \ , ¥ Pv) 
To\AdK yap TO KaKOV KaTakeijevov Evdov apeELvor, 
270 «©= €o Ov 8 CE EADSv Adtov 7 TO KaKOv. 


Hdvrev pev py ddvar éemtyPoviowww apirrov, 48 
> 3 A b) b) bd , b] 4 
pnd éeordev atyas d&€os Hediov- 
, 7g ¥ 4 > , oh “A 
divra 8 drws wkiota Tvdas “Aidao mepjoat, 
Kat KetoOat rodAnpy ynv érapnoapevov. 


275 Diora kal Opébar paov Bporor, 7 Ppévas éoOdas 429 
évOduev: ovdels Tw TOUTS y’ Ereppdcaro, 
a op b ff) \ ¥ > A 93 Ado 
@ Tis cwppov eOnke TOV adpova, Kak Kakov eo Oop 
ei 8 "AokAnmddats Tourd y’ €daxe Beds, 
IA a \ 9 ‘\ , > “A 
lacOat kakdrTynTa Kal arnpas ppévas avdpar, 
‘ A “ \ 4 ¥ ‘ 
280  moddovs av pioOous Kat weyddous edepor : 
. 93 @ 4 , \ ¥ 9 \ , 
el 0° Hv rowntov Te Kai evOeTov avdpt vonpa, 
¥ > x 3 3 “A ‘ ¥ , 
ov tor av €€ ayabou rrarpds éyevTo Kakds, 
meOopevos pvboror cadppoow: adda SiddoKwv 
OU MOTE ToLnoELS TOV KaKdv avdp’ ayalov. 


1B. degre véos, 
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, 2.2 99 , ; ¥ ‘ P 
285 M7 mor’ ém amprkroire voor Exe, wnde pevoiva, 4 
A ¥ 
XPHpPact, TOV avucts yiverat ovdEpia. 


"Apo apern tpiBov, Kai wou Ta Sixara did’ €orw, 465 
pendé oe vixatw Képdos, 6 7 aicypor ep. 


Myndéva ravd’ aékovta pévey KaTépuKe Tap HULL, 467 
\ 4 ‘4 b ) > 3 4 > 37 
200 pode Oipale xédev’ ov €Oédov7’ i€vat, 
,5) 7 2 > » > 9 2k ea 
HO EVOOYT ETEeyELPE, Bpwvidy, OvTL av Nav 
4 > ¥ A 9 9 
OwpnxGevr’ ow@ paOakds vavos Edn, 
\ SN b 4 , > ds, , 
pnde Tov aypumveovta Kédev aéxovTa Kafevdew: 471 
Tay Yap avaykatoy yphy avunpor edu: 
205 to tive 0 EO€XovT. TapacTadov oivoxoeiTw: 
ov Tacas vUKTaS yiverat aBpa mabey: 
>A > 2 , \ ¥ , yy 
auTap éyo— péTpov yap exw pedundéos olvov — 
Uirvou AvotKdKou pyycopar olkad iop: 
, > e¢ > , ) \ , 
deiEw 8 ws olvos yapieoratos avopi rerdaOa, 
>.>» , ¥ »¥ y) , 
300 OUT ETL VHhwY WY, OUTE inv peur. 
9 > aA € , , , > , A 
6s 0 av vTepBady TocLos pérpov, ovKETL KELVOS 
THS avTOV yAdoons KapTEpds ovdE VvdoU: 
“A > > , ‘\ 4 4 b 4 
.pvbetrat 8 arddapva, Ta vyhoor yiverar aioypa: 
aideira 5° Epdwy ovder, 6 OY 
podwy ovder, orav peOvn, 
“ N 3 .N 4 ‘4 ‘4 bd N “\ ~ 
305 TO Tply Ewv Tadpav, TOTE VHTLOS* aAAG OV TaUTA 
id Q na > e nN 2) 
YwWWTKWY, [7 Tv Olvoy UTEpBoAaoy?, 
3 7 aA N 4 e i4 , , 
GX’ 7 mpiy peOvev Vravioraco — pn oe Bracbw 
yaoTnp, wate Kakov Aarpiv épypeprov —, 
1 Tapeov py wives ov O ey yee TOUTO “ATaLOV 
, > - ¥ , 4 
310 Kwriddes aiei- Tovvera Tor peOves: 


7 pev yap deperar diroryctos, 7 S€ mpdKerrat, 
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‘\ \ aA 4 \ > > N “ dl 
Thy dé Jeots omévdas, THy 8 emt yepos Exes: 
9 A > 5) > > 2 , A ; 
dpveicOar S ovK oldas: avixnros dé rou ovTos, 
6s ToAAds Tivewy pH TL paTaLoy Epet. 


315 “Ev mupt péev ypuodv Te Kal apyupoy pies ary 
Opes 499 
ywooKova’, avdpos 8 olvos ede€e vdor, 
Kal pada Ep TLVUTOU, TOY UTEP LETPOV NpaTo Trivwr, 
WOTE KATaLOXUVaL Kat Tply edvTa Goer. 


> , “‘ 4 a 4 9 4 
Olivos muvdpevos Tovdvs Kakdy: ny O€ Tis avTov 509 
, 3 , > N > > 93 4 
320 ivy émiotapevws, ov Kakov add’ ayalor. 


N A A b] ¥ ? ¥ 
Xp7) Tolpav yaderoiow év adyeou Ketevoy ar- 
dpa, B55 
, A 5 A 4 > Ud 
mpos Te Dewy aireiy exdvow aOavdrov. 


Kexrjoba 8 és daira, wapélecOar dé map’ éo- 
OXov 563 
¥ 4 ? ~ 3 4 
avdpa ypeav, codinv macay émotapevov - 
A A e , 4 4 ¥ “A 
325 TOU OUVLELY, OTTOTAaY TL A€yy Topor, dppa SibayxO7s 
Kal TOUT €ls oiKoY Kepdos Exwr amins. 


Todpav xpy, Ta Sid0v01 Deot Ovynroiar Bporotow, 591 
pyidins dé pepe dudorépwr 7d Adxos. 


M7de Ninv xaderotow dow ppéva pyd ayabotou 


330 © TephOns eEamivyns, mptv TéXos akpor ier. 594 
TIoAA@ Tou wA€ovas AyLOY Kdpos wWrEecev HON 605 


¥ 9 , A »” ¥, 
dvdpas, aor poipyns mAeiov Exew edov. 
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"Apxy em Weddous puxpy yapis: és dé reheuryy 607 
aia pov 7) Képdos Kal Kakov, apporepor, 
335 yiveTat: ovo em KadOv, OTw eEvdOS TpoTOMLapTH 
avopt Kat €€€X\Oy mpa@tov amd oTdparos. 


Ovurt pad’ avOpdrras Katabvpia mavra TedetTaL: 617 
A ‘\ “A , > , 
Todor yap Ovytav Kpéoaoves abavaro.. 


Ilas tus wAovovoy avdpa Tie, aries 5é meviypov: 621 
30 4 ©6macw 0 avOparos avros Evertt Voos. 


Bovdevovu dis Kat Tpis, 6 Tol K emt Tov voor EOy: 633 
> N 4 a bd Q 4 
aTnpos yap Tor A\aBpos avynp rere. 


b ] Q N 4 > 3 , € A 
Edis Kat kivduvos év avOparrouow Gpotot: 637 
& ‘\ ' a 3 4 
ovrot yap xademrot Saipoves aduddrepor. 


345 IloAAaxe rap ddfapv re Kat édmida yiverau ed pety 
¥ > 93 A A > b b] , 4 ; 
épy avdpav, Bovdais 8° ovk éréyevto TéAos. 640 


TIoAAot wrap kpnrnpe pido yivovrat ératpot, 643 
év 0€ oTovdaiw mpyyyat. TavpdTeEpot. 


Ilavpous kndeudvas morovs evpois Kev Eraipous 645 
350 Kelwevos ev peyddy Buoy aunyavin. 


9 N , 93 A 9 , ¥” 
A dehy) wevin, Ti €wots emixepéevy @mous 649 
THA KATALTXYVVELS KAL VOOV HLETEPOD ; 
aioypa dé p ovk e0édovta Bin Kaka woAda d1da- 
OKELS, 
> ‘\ > 3 a A Ww 9 , 
éxOha per avOpdtwv Kai Kad’ émotdpevov. 
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A A A 
355 Mydev ayar yaderoiow dow dpéva pnd dyalor 
OL 657 
a > : \, » > 9 \ 4 , > A 
xatp’, eel €or avdpos mavra pépew adyabod. 


Ei pev ypypar exoupe, Lipwvidn, ota mpiy yoy,’ 
ovK av avimpny Tots ayaloton cuvav: 
A , , , > AN > ¥ 
pov O€ pe yweoKorTa Tapépxerat, eit 8° adwvos 
360  XpNmoovvyn, ToA@Y yvovs TEP apeLvoY ETL, 
ouveca vov depoperba Kal” ioria NevKa Badovtes 
Myhiou €x movrou vixra dua Svodepyy : 
avthew 8 ov €Oédovow: trepBddrddra dé Oadracca 
aLPoTepwv Toiywv: 7 pada Tus yaderas 
” , 29 5 ; , . » 
305 o@beTat, ob * Epdovat: KuBEpvyTny perv emavoay 
3 , 9 ‘\ > 3 , 
éxOXov, 6 Tus huAaKyy eiyey EmioTAapevas 
, > e iC Be , > > aX. X 
xpypara & apmalovor Bin, Koopos 6 amdd\adrer, 
daapos 0 ovKerT toos yiveras Es TO péoor, 
. a » \. 92 9 A , 
dhoptynyot 6 apxovor, kakol 8 ayabav Kabvmepie. 
370: Oetptaivw, Ly Twas vavy KaTa KULA Tip. 
TavTa po. nvixbw Kexpuppeva Tots ayabotou - 
, > »¥ \ , a \ Ss 
ywooKo 0 av Tis Kal KaKds, HY TOPos 7. 


IIoAAot wAovTov Exovow aldpies: of O€ TA Kaha 683 
Cyrovow yahern TELpopevor Trevin. 
375 epoety © apdorepoiow aunyavin TapaKerar: 
Elpyel yap Tovs wey KpHpara, Tos O€ véos. 


Ovx €ore Ovytoiot mpds aOavdrovs payéoacba, 6& 
b ] QA , b A 3 \ ~ , 
ovee Oixny eimetv: ovdevt TouTO Oéuts. 


1B. 767. 2 B. ol 3’. 
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TIloAXovs Tor Képos avdpas amw@decey adpaivov- 
TAS: 693 

A ‘ “ , Y 39 \ is 

80 -yya@va yap yaderov pérpov, oT éoO\a trap7. 


Ev pev eyovtos €uov moddot didor: jv Sé te Se- 
vov 697 
OvyKvpoy, Tavpou TuTTOY EYovat VOoP. 


TAjOa 8 dvOparav apery pia yivera. nde, 699 
mAoutetv: Tav 8 addwy ovdev ap’ Hv odedos, 
85 OVO El TwppoovyY pev ExoLs PadapdvOvos avrod, 
mrelova 8 eideins Xucvgou AiodrAidew, 
GoTe kat €€ ’Aidew modvidpetyow avyndOer, 
a ld e a ‘4 ° 
meioas Hepoedovny aipvdtoror Aoyots, 
9 A 4 , 4 4 
nre Bporots tapéxer AWYOnv, Bramrovoa vdoto — 
¥ > » As 393 , 
9”  adXos 8’ ovmw Tis TOUTS y’ éemedpdaarto, 
évrwa 87) Javarovo pédav védos audixadvyy, 
¥ >? 9 N ”~ > 4 
EOn S es oKepoy xapov arodOipevor, 
Kvaveéas Te TUNaS Tapapenperat, aire DavovTwy 
Wuyas Elpyouot KaimEep avatvouevas: 
% aN’ apa kat Kee matty HArAVOE Yiovdos npws 
? 4 b ] , aA v4 
és Paos nedtov opyor tokvdpocvvais * — 
x Q92 > 4 \ A 3. A € “A 
ovd et Wevdea pev roLots eTUpotoy Gpoia, 
aA ¥ > ‘N , > , 
yiwoooar eywv ayalny Néoropos avribéov, 
> 4 > » , A e A 
aKvtepos 8 einoOa médas Taxeov “Apruov 
N , 4 A ¥ > AN 4 
” Kat taidwr Bopéw, Trav adap eict mddes. 
2 \ ‘ , , , 1 , 
aNAG YpH TavTas yvopuny tavTnv’ KkatafécOat, 
ws tovTos TrEloTHY Tagw exe Svvapur. 


1B. ravry. 
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Dpovrides avOparav €daxov wrepa srouxid’ exov 
oat, 729 
pupopevar yuy7s eivexa Kat Bidrov. 


sos Zev marep, ee yévorro Oeois dita Trois peév ddt- 
TpoLs — 731 
uBpw ade, Kai od Touro yévarro didov, 
aA , ¥ Q \ 9 > 4 
Oupo@ oxérrua epya pera ppeotv 0 doris aerpys 
Teyvalotro, Jeav pyndev dmldpevos, 
> A ¥ 4 A 4 > ¥3 9 vd 
aurov ereiTa Tad Tiga KaKa, NO ET OTiDTw 
410 tatpos atacBadiat tact yévouvTo’ KaKov 
A b ) 93> 2307 X \ ‘4 “A 
maioes 6, oir adixou TaTpos Ta Sikata voevdyTEs 
A , Q l4 ty 
Tome, Kpovidy, odv yddov aldpevor, 
3 > “A ‘\ , > 93 A l4 
e€ apy7s Ta dixata per aorotow diddovtes, 
PY Tw vrepBacinv avtitivey Tatépav. 
a > »¥ ld A v4 “A xe A 9 
415 TaUT Ein paxadpecor Deois dita: vov 8 6 pev epdav 
> 4 “ Q > ¥ ¥ ‘4 
exevyet, TO KaKov 8 addos ererta peper. 


Kat rovr’, adavarwv Bacired, as éoti Sikatov, 743 
¥ 9 > AN 3 \ 3 N OL 
Epywy ooTis avynp ExTos Ewv adikwr, 
, > € , , > bd > a 
Ly Tw’ vTepBacinv KaTréxywv pnd SpKov aditpor, 
bd ‘\ ? 3 N ‘\ ‘\ 4 4 
400 adAda OikaLos ewy py Ta Sikata raOy; 
, , “ ¥ e A Q A »y 
tis dy Kev Bpords adXos, 6pwv mpds ToUTOV, ereira 
9 > 93 4, ‘N 4 N ¥ 
alowr afavarous, Kat Tiva Ouporv Exar, 
€ yo 97 N ¥ ee eZ ¥ 9 , 
é7TdT avnp adiKos Kal ardoGados, ovre Tev avdpds 
oure Tev dDavdrwv pv ddevopevos, 
e ? , 4 e ‘ ? 
425 UBpiln mAOUTW KEKopynmEvos, ot S€ Sikator 
TpvxovTat yahemp TELpopevor Trevin; 


1B. yévoro. 


30 
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Tavra pabav, did’ éraipe, Sixaiws xpyyara rovod, 753 
, ‘N ¥ > Q > , 
cappova Oupov exw extds atacbadins, 
aici THVO eTréwy peuvnpevos: és dé redeuTHY 
? , 4 , 4 
aivyoes pv0@ caddpovr rrevOdmevos. 


Zevs pev THAGE TOANOS Urepeyor, aiPepr vaiwy, 757 
aiet Sefirepyy yeip er amrnuoovyy, 
ado 7” abdvaro paKxapes Deoi- ai’rap “Amo\\wv 
dp0dca yAoooar Kat voov Hmerepor. 
hoppryE 8 av hbéyyoul iepov pédos HOE Kai av- 
dos: 
e “ N i oN aA b o 
npes O€ amrovdas Oeotow apecodpevor 
v4 , > 9? 4 id 
Tivapev, xaplevTa eT adAyAouor A€yorTes, 
pndev Tov Mydwv SedidTes woAEpov. 
@Q> ¥ ¥ € , \ ¥ 
@O Ely Kev apewov: Opodpova Oupdv exovTas 
vood. pepyvawy evppoovvas Sudyeuw 
TEPTOMEVOUS, THAOU TE KAKAS ATO KHpas apvva, 
ynpas T ovAopevoy Kat Gavaroro Tédos. 


PoiBe avak, aires pev emipywoas mow axpyny, 773 
"Adxabdw Wédomos mardi yapilopevos: 
>_N \ N € ‘\ , ? 4 
auros € orparév UBpiotny Mydwr amépuKe 
“A 4 9 \ 3 ? , 
THOSE TOAEUS, va Got Naot Ev EVPpoovry 
pos emEepxomevou KAeTaS TEUTTWD ExaTouBas, 
TepTopevy KiOapn T aud’ éparn Badin 
Tavaciv TE Yopav Layjot Te cov TEept Baporv: 
» A ¥ , > 3 4 3 ~ 
7 yap eywye Sédoix’ adpadinv éxopav 
Kat ordow EXAnvwv AaoPOdpov: adda ov, PoiBe, 
9 e 4 4 , , 
tdaos Huerepnv THvdE PUAaGGE TOLD. 


42 
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"H)\Oov pev yap eywye Kat és YuKehyy Tore yatav, 783 
nAOov & EvBoins auredoev mediov 

Lrdprnv 7 Evpara Sovaxorpodou ayhady aorru- 
Kal wp epideuy mpoppoves mavres Erepyopevov - 

aN’ ovtis por Tépys Et Hpevas HAOEv Exeivwv. 
ovTws ovdeyv ap AY midrrepov ado waTpNS. 


9 N 3 4 yo» ¥ v4 
Ovdets avOpamwy ovr’ €ooerat ovTe épuKev, 801 
9 A ed N , > Fa bh 
GoTLS TacW adav dUceTat Eis "AidEew: 
9QA ‘ a A \ 9 , > 7 
ovde yap os Ovnrotot Kai aavdroow avdooer, 
Zevs Kpovidns, Ovntois macw adety Svvarac. 


Toépvov kat ordOuns Kal yudpovos avdpa Oewpor 

evOurepov pe ypy, Kipve, dudaooéepevat, 806 
6rru kev é€v Hv0avi Beds joas vepel’ 

> Xpyoas tepein 
> ‘4 4, a 3 3 v4 
dudhyv, onprvy miovos €€ advrov: 
¥ ' N b) , > ¥ Ud 9 
oure Tt yap mpoabels ovder Kk’ ert Pdppakov evpots, 
¥ 39 N A a 9 , , 
our adehov mpos Gedy aumrakinv mpodvyois. 


Kupv’, eumns 0 Tu potpa mabey, ovK eof wrahv- 
Eau: 817 
Orte O€ potpa wabetv, ovr. Sédorxa palety. 


a > 9 . , > 4 A 
Ot & amé yypdokovtas ariypalovor ToKjas, 821 
, , , > > ld ld 
TovUTwr Tor yopn, Kuvpv’, ddtyn redeBa. 


‘ 
"AA orrorav Kabdmepbev éwv vmévepOe yévyntrar, 843 
TOUTAKLS OlKAO iMEY TAVOaLEVOL TOCLOS. 


Ad€ ériBa Sym xeveddpor, Tumre O€ KETP@ —_ 847 
d€el, kat CevyAnv Sicdogor apduriden: 


480 


485 
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ov yap €0 eipnoes Sypwov pirodeamorov wde 
avOpatwv, arocous HéALos KaOopa. 


Zevs avop’ €€oreveey "Odvpmios, Os Tov Eratpoy 851 
paOaka kwriddwv é€Eararav €Géde. 


Tov d€ didov et per Tis 6pa pé Te Sethov Exovra, 857 
3 49? 9 a, sQ3 9 ~ b] , 
avyev’ amrootpapas ovd’ evopar eOédde- | 
A , , ao 3 , a 4 , > 4 
ny O€ Ti pot wobey éxOddv, d mavpax. yiverar avdpi, 
\ b ‘\ N (4 ¥ 
ToAXous aowacpous Kal diroryTas Exo. 


IloAAots dypyoroucs Oeds did01 avdpdow orBov 365 
3 4 a yy 93 3 ‘or 4 9QA 37 
éxOXdv, Os our avt@ BédArEpos ovder edy 
¥ a > ~ N , U4 ¥ > 9 A 
oure didous: aperns dé wéya Kd€os ovmTror Sdetra: 
aixLNTHS yap avnp yhv TE Kal aoTU Gaol. 


"Ev pot ereita Téa. péyas ovpavds evpus vireplev 
xarkeos, avOpadrwv deta yaparyevéwr, 870 
El pT) EYW TOLTLY ev ETTAapKeTW OL ME PirEvoL, 
Tos © €xOpois avin kat péya why evopat. 


HBa pou, dire Oupé: ray’ av twes ado Evovrat 877 
¥ > N \ N A 4 3 » 
avdpes, eyo 5é Javav yaia pédaw’ eoopat. 


Iltv’ olvov, trav ewot kopudns vio Tyvyérouo 879 
¥ ¥ N 3 , > e , 
aprehou NveyKay, TAS EpUTEVT O YEpwV 
¥ b , A , 4 
oupeos ev Bnoonar, Deoiar pidos Bedripos, 
2 A ‘ y | Ld 
éx mAaTaviaTourTos Wuypor Vdwp eTayav. 
aA a ] ‘ \ ‘\ 4 e 
TOU Tivwy ard pev xareras oKEddces pededavas, 


OwpnxGeis 8° exeat toddov eXadporepos. 
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Eipyvn Kat mAovTos exou Tod, Oppa per’ adrav 885 
kwpacouu: Kakov 6 ovK epaat toN€pov. 


¥ e ‘ Ld e€ > 9 ‘4 ¥ 4 
Eorw 6 peév yeipwr, 6 8 apeivwy epyov exacrov: 1 
3 A > 3 , > AN 9 , 
ovdeis 6 avOpwrwyv avros amavra coos. 


50s M7 aor émawyoys, mpty av eldns avdpa cad 
vews, 963 
3 ‘ Ve Q ‘ , 9 >» 
opynv Kat puOpor Kal Tpomoy ort Exel. 
moAXot Tor KiBdnAou eixorov HOos ExovTes 
, > 3 4 ‘\ a : 
KpUmrovo , evOenevor Oupov epnpéprov. 
, 9 93 4 a , > e a 
TovTwy O exdaiver ravTws ypovos HOos Exdorrov. 
N ‘\ 3 ‘ 4 ‘\ ¥ 39 “\ ¥ 
510 «Kal yap e€yw yvouns Toddov ap exTos EBnv- 
epOnv o aivyoas piv cov kata Tavta Sajnvar 
¥ la) > » le) 73 € _N , 
nea: vuv 8 ndn vas af” Exas Si€yw. 


b \ 3 , a 4 > 9 A A , 
Ovdeis avOparrwv, ov woTy emi yata Kahin 973 
> ¥ “ 
és T "EpeBos xataBn, Sépara Iepoedovns, 
B15 TépmeTrat ovTe AUPNS OUT avVANTHPOS akovwp, 
ouvre Atwrtcou Swpov aerpopevos. 
A 99 A , s , ” 99399 , 
TavT €xopav Kpadin Ev TEeicopnat, Opp ér EXadpa 
youvara Kat Kepadny arpenéews mpopépa. 


My pot avnp etn yhooon dtdos, adda Kat épyw- 
520 yepoiv Te orevdey xpypaciT, auddorepa: 9 
pnoé rapa KpyTnpt Aoyouow eunv ppéva Oédyoars, 


GAN’ Epdwv daivor’, et Tr dvvat’, ayalor. 


‘Hyets 8 ev Oadinor dirov katrabapela Ovpdv, 983 
opp er. TEepTwdns Epy Eparewa hépy. 
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abba yap wore vonua tapépyxerat aydads B87: 
ovo immwy opin yiverar wKuTépn, 

aire avaxta dépovar Sopvaadov és mévoyv avdpav 
AdBpas, tupopdpy Tepmropevar Tredio. 


Fluvov 8 avOpamos vro8jcouat, ofpa tis HBG 1007 
3 JN ¥ ¥ N \ 9 if) LY aA 
ay\aov avbos exw Kal dpeciy eo Oda von, 

TOV AUTOU KTEaVwY Ev TaTXE“EV* Ov yap avnBav 
dis wéAerat pds Dewy ovde A¥ots Oavdrov 

Ovytois avOpdmoior. Kakov’ 8 eri ynpas édéeyye 

3 a A 3 9 > 4 

ovAdpevoy, Kehadns 8° amrerat akporarys. 


‘Pyidin ror mpngts ev avOpamrots KaxdryTOS ° 1027 
tov © ayabod yaXery, Kupve, wé\eu Tadapn. 


Todpa, Oupé, kaxotow Gpos atdAnTa werovOas: 1029 
Sehwy Tou Kpadin yivera d€urépy 

pense ov y’ ampykroow én’ epypaci adyos acfwv 
oyIa, pnd axOov, pnde didous avia, 

pnd €xOpovs evdpaive. Dewy S cipappéva Sapa 
ovK dv pyidiws Ovyros avip mpodvyo., 

our dv topdupens Karadus és TuOpeva hipvys, 
ov?’ Gray avrov exy Taprapos nepdets. 


"Avopa tol €or dyabov xaderoratoy é€aratnaat, 


€ 3 3 N 4 A a , 
ws év “ol yuaun, Kipve, wddar Kéxpirau. 1038 
"Adpoves avOpwirot kat vymot, oiTives olvov 1039 


\ ¥ 
py] Tivova aoTpov Kal KUVOS aPYoLevov. 
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Nov pev ivovres trepTapela, kaka A€yortes: 10 
50 4agoad ener €oTat, Tavra Oeoror pédeu. 


. Qs \ Be Y \ e , > 
Lot 3 eye old re rasdi TarHnp vroOjcopat avrds 10 
éxOhd: ov 0 év Oupo@ Kai dpeci tadra Badev: 
, > 3 4 4 4 i. 2 N , 
PH Tor éTevyopuevos mpHAENs Kaxov, adda Babein 
on ppevi Bovr\evoat ow ayade TE vow. 
555 TOV Yap patvopevey trérerar Oupds TE vdos Te, 
“ b b > N N , 3 \ ¥ 
Bovdy & eis adyabor Kat voov éeoOdov aye. 


Tiwaydpa, mod\@v épynv amarepfev opavre 10 
yiwooKEe yadeTov, Kalrep €ovTL TOP. 
ol péev yap KakdTnTa KaTakpipavTes Exouoww 
, Q > 9 N b 4 a 
560  mAovT@, ToL O aperny ovrAopery TeEVin. 


¥ ¥ \ , 9 , 
Adpoves avOpwrrot Kai vymot, oire Pavdvtas 10 
kdaiovo’, ov’ nBns avOos arro\Avpevor. 


Ovdéva trav éyOpav popyoouat eoOdov éovra, 10 
> \ A > 4 > 37 ‘4 
ovee pev aivnow Sedov édvra didov. 


565 Ourw yp7 tov y éxOdov éemortpéparta vonpa 10 
¥ 3A ¥ 3 , 3 N ‘4 
éumredov aiey exew és TAOS avdpt Hid. - 


~ 


Kdotop kat Iodvdeuxes ot ev Aakedaipou din 1 
f 39939 3 9 , , oe 
vaier em Kvpora kaddlpow TroTapa, 
¥ ? 4 ‘4 9 oN ¥ 
el mote BovAevoatpt PiAwW KaKOV, AUTOS EXOULLE- 
570 ei: O€ TL KELVOS epol, dis TéGOY avTds ExXoL. 
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"TBpis kat Mayvynras amadeve kat Koropava 1103 
‘ , 4 4 ,. ¥ > 9 “A 
Kal Spvpyynv. tavtTws, Kvpve, kat vp aodet. 


Kupv’, ot tpd08 dyabot viv ad Kakoi, oi 5€ Kaxoi 
7 piv 1109 
“A > a , a > 9’ 4 > 9 aA 
vov ayadoi: tis Kev TadT avexoiT exopar, 
$ Tovs ayallods pév dtiporépous, Kakious b€ Aaydovras 
TYULNS; punorever O ex Kaxov EvOAds avyp. 
adyjAous 8 amarwvres em’ dAAHAOLTL yehoorr, 
out ayalav pyypny eiddres ovTE KaKav. 


A A Ul XNe 4 , 
lore, Dewy kadddore Kal iepoeoTrare TAavTwWY, 1117 
‘N N \ \ A , 3 XN > , 
0 gvY Gol Kal KaKds dy yiverar ExOAOs arp. 


"HBns peérpov exouu, hrdroc Sé pe PotBos ’AmoAAwY 
Anroidns Kai Zevs, dBavarwv Bacrireds, 1120 
» id , ~ ¥ e 4 
oppa Biov Cao Kaxav extoober amdvrwr, 
nBn Kat tAOUTw Oupov iadopevos. 


is My pe Kaxov pipyvnoKe: aérov0d to old tT 'Odva- 
oeEvs, 1123 
dot Aidew péya Sap’ nrubev eLavadys, 
6s 87) Kat pynotnpas avetdero vnreét Oupo 
IInvedorns eudpav Kovpidins addyov, 
n pu O40 breuewe ditw Tapa aLdl pévovaa, 
80 opa Te ys éeréBn Sepad€ous TE pvyous. 


"Edrris év dvOpaémors povvyn Oeds eo Ody everriv, 1135 
addou 8 OvdAvprrdvd’ exmpodimdvtes €Bav- 
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» A Wi ar 6 , ¥ > 2 PS) “A 
@xero pev Iliotis, peyddy Oeds, @yero 8 avdpav 
, Ud V4 b y 4 “A ¥ 
Lwppoovrvy: Xapirés rT, w hide, ynv eXov- 
9g > 3 , \ 3 3 a 4 . 
6pkot 8 ovKere muoTol év avOparroioe Sikatot, 
SQA “ > ‘ 9 bd ld 
ovde Deovs ovdels alerar dBavdrous: — 
evoeBewy 8 avdpav yévos epOirat, ovde Oéuroras 
OUKETL yLYwaKOVO OVE peV EvVOpLIAS. 
> > ¥ , xe “A 4 b , 
ahd odpa tis (wer Kal Opa daos nediov0, 
3 4 Q 4 > ‘4 id 
evoeBéwv trept Deovs, EXrida tpocpevero, 
evyopuevos Te Deoion, Kai ayhad pnpia Kaiwv 
b ] , , a. 4 4 
Edmids re TpaTy Kat rupary Ovérw. 
dpalécbw & ddixwv avdpav cKxodtdv Adyor aiei, 
A ~ 3 , b) N 3 4 
ot Je@v d0avdrwy ovdey dmilopevor 
aA > > 9 v4 , 3 4 4 
alev € aAXoTpiots KTEAaVOLS ETEYOVOL VONLA, 
aioypa* Kakots epyous avpBoda Onkdpevor. 


M7 wore Tov trapedcvtTa peBeis didov addov Epetvas 
derov avOpdrorv pyyace treOdpevos. 1257 


Ovx épayat mdoureity ovd' evyopat, adda por” 
etn 7 1? 


(nv amd tav ddiywv, pndev eyovts Kakov. 


Ovdséva Oncavpov Karabyoew Taciy dpevov: ne°* 
b ] A > 9 A bd 4 , v4 
aitovow 8 ayabois avdpdot, Kupve, didov. 


Tvdpnv, Kipve, Jeot Ovnrotar Siovow apiorov: ut # 
avOparois yuaun TEeipara TavTos EXEL. 


1B. écfvd. 
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5S @ pdkap, cotis 57 pu exer dpeciv: % wodv Kpeio- 
cov 
UBptos ovdoperns Aevyadedov TE KOpou 
€oT.: kaxov d€ Bporoiot Kdpos, THY oUTL KdKLOV: 
Taga yap eK ToUTwY, Kupve, méer KaKOTYS. 


¥ > ¥ ¥ 5] “A > \ \ 9 4 
Et’ etns €pywv aloypov amabns kat depyds, 1177 
© Kupve, peyiorny Kev Teipay exos aperys. 


Kupve, Jeovs aidod kat deidi8t- tovro yap avdpa. 1179 
etipyer py0” epdey pyre Aéyew doeB7. 


Anpoddyov S€é TUpavvov, ows Oédas, KaTaKAtya 
ov veers mpos Dewy yiverar ovdepia. 1182 


5 Ourts atrowa diS0vs Odvarov duyou ovd€ Bapetay 1187 
SvoTuxinv, ei 7) potp’ ert Tépua Bddor. 
9Q> A , 9 \ ‘ y , 
ovd av dvadpoovvas, 6re 57 Deds ahyea TEuTro1, 
Ovnros avnp Sapors Bovdopevos mpodvyot. 


9 ¥ A & > A 
OvK epapa: kuop@ Baodyto éyxaraxeicOar 1191 
4 3 a , ~ , > 9 4 
> —- rePvews, adda Ti por Cavre yévout ayalov. 
> a A , e A A , 
domdadabo d€ tarnow Gpotov orpapa avert: 
XN 4 aA ‘ 4 “A 4 
To EvNov 7} oKAnpov yiverat, 7 padakov. 


Myre Oeovs eriopKkov éemopvult: ob yap avucTor 1195 
> a ? ~ > 4 
aBavarous Kptipar xpetos perAdpevor: 


% "Oprifos dwvyv, TloAvraidn, 6€ Bodons 1197 
nkovo , Te Bpotots ayyedos HAP apdrov 
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€ , Ld ? 2 , ld 
Wpaiov: Kat pou Kpadinv émrdrate pédawar, 
9 9 A »” ¥ > , 
oTTe por. evavOets adrou Exovaw aypous, 
b) , e a , 37 9 > 4 
ovdd wor Hulovar KUpwy’ EXKovalW apdrpor, 
640 8 THS pada plonTyns’ Eivexa vavTirins. 


Ovder, Kipv’, épyjs aducarepov, 9 Tov Exovta 1223 
amypaiver, Oup@ Sera yapilopern. 


Ovdev, Kvpr’, dyalhs y\uKepdrepov éore yuvaikos ° 
644 paptus eyo, ov 8 euot yivov ddnfootvns. 12% 


1B. &dAns pvnorfs. 
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ARCHILOCHUS 


‘hilochus of Paros flourished apparently in the earlier 
of the seventh century z.c. He enjoys the distinction 
ing the inventor of iambic verse, which means, prob- 
that he introduced definite principles into this style 
iting, and first gave it its standing in literature. The 
its lavish upon him their praises from every side, com- 
x him with all the immortal leaders of Greek song, and 
imes giving him the supremacy among them all. He 
escended from a priestly family of noble standing, but 
cted himself prominently with a colony which emigrated 
Paros to Thasos. The expedition ended, however, in 
o0ointment ; and he returned, after many wanderings, to 
itive island. He. lost his life in an engagement between 
'arlans and the people of the island of Naxos. It is 
hat a curse was pronounced by the Delphic oracle upon 
an who killed him, as having “slain the servant of the 
» 9) 

> history of Archilochus is manifestly incomplete with- 
ie story of Lycambes and his daughters, not because we 
ouch for the details of the narrative, but because it illus- 
the Greek feeling with regard to the poet’s power. The 
vas betrothed, according to the popular tradition, to one 
e daughters, Neobule; but suddenly the father turned 
st him, and rejected his alliance -with scorn. The indig- 
1 of the poet found utterance in his verses, and he turned 
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his satires without mercy against the offending family um ‘til 
they sought refuge in voluntary death. 

The chief distinction of Archilochus, as we have suggest 4, 
was the invention or development of iambic verse. Such a *¢ 
the iambics which follow in VIII and IX, and closely allied 9 
them are the trochaic tetrameters XXIII. For the so-calle= 
iambic trimeter, see 8. p.84; G.1658; HA.1091. For the tr-® 
chaic tetrameter, see 8. p. 84; G.1651; HA. 1083. See furth <=" 


on iambus and trochee, 8. pp. 24, 26,30. Archilochus wrote als=° 
elegies as well as other forms of poetry. 


Proaarusd ws EAETEIA 
Chenatirg 
I (1) 7 : 
Kip & eye Oepdawv pev "Evvahiouavaxros 
Kat Movoéwy éparov Sw@pov drienduevos t 
II (2) 
"Ev Sopi pév po pala peuaypevn, év dopt 8 olvos 
"Iopapids, iva 8 év Sopt Kexipevos. 
III (4) 
"AN aye, cov KaIwrL Oons dia wéApara vyds 
hoita kat Koihwy Tepat adedke kddwr, 
aype © olvov épvipov amo tpvyds: ovd€ yap ners 
yypew ev durtaxy THde Svvnodopeba. 
Plat. Therese IV (6) 
"Aorids pev Latwy tis ayddNerar, Hv Tapa Oduye 
EvTOS GUwpNTov KadALTOY ovK eGédov: 
autos 8 é€éhvyov Oavdrov tédos: aomis éxeivyn 
éppérw eLavtis krycvopat ov Kakiw. 
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TIPOS> TEPIKAEA 


V (9) 


<ydea pev orovderta, Ilepixdees, ovd€ Tis aoTav 
peudopevos Oadins répwerar ode mods: 
v4 Q b) “A 4 , 
‘olous yap Kata Kua modvddoia Boo Oaracons 
»Y b ] 4 > 3 29 4 ¥ 
Exduoev, oidadéous 8 apd’ ddvvys Exouer 
rvevpovas: adda Oeot yap avynKkéorouot Kakoiow, 
s An. 3 3 .6N ‘ v4 ¥, 
® pid’, €rt kparepnv tlnpoavyvny Hecav 
bappaxov: adore 6 aAdos ever TadE: VOY pev és 
Npeeas 
> , > e 4 7 3 id 
érpamel’, aipardev 5° €AKos dvaorevoper, 
2Eavris O érépous erapenperas GAG TaXLoTA 
TANTE yuvaiKketov mevOos a ATWO A{LEVOL. - —< awe Osu 


VI (10) 
Kpv’rrwpev 8 dvinpa Toceddwvos avaxtos 
dwpa. 
| VII (18) 
Oure tt yap KXaiwy incopat ovTe KaKLOV 
Ojow tepTwdras Kat Gadias éderov. 


IAMBOI 
VIII (21) 
"Hde 8° wor’ ovov paxts 
éornkev vdAns aypins emorepys: 
ov yap TL Kaos y@pos ovd edipepos 
ovd patos, ofos dpdi Zipios pods. 
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IX (25) 


Ov pou ra Tvyew rod mohuxpigoy wen : 

ovd ethé 7w pe CHdos, ovd 1M hg: 

deav epya, peyahns 5 ovK épéw Tupavvidos - 

anompolev yap cor 6d0adrpa EMOV. 

pos eee 
TETPAMETPA 
X (56) 

Tots Jeots riMe Ta mavta: moddaKis pey EK KaK@V 
avdpas dpUovow peraivyn Kenpéevous ert yOovi, 
ToA\aKis 8 avatpémovar kat pad’ ev BeBnxdras 
UmTious KNivova’: emeita TOANG yiyverat KaKG, 
kat Biov ypHpyn thavarat Kat voov Tapyopos. 


erret = 
ar (OF) a rhc roo pet 


Ov dir€w Bs head orparnyov ovode a 
ovee Boorpixovs vyaipov ove brety res upnpLeyD 

GAG pou OpiKpos Tis Ely Kal mept KV Las gon meg 
poids, dogadréews BeBnkws toca, kapdins méos. 


XIT (66) 
upd, Ovp’ dunyavorot Kndeoi KUKGLEVE, 
¥ ‘1 A > 9) 2 \ 3 , 
ava O¢,' dugpevav 0 ade€ev tpoaBadoy évavtiov 
oTépvov, év Sooo exo pov TAnoiov Kkataotabeis 
doahees Kat pare VLKOV dppadny a dyd.dheo, 


pyTE vuxnbeis € éy Olk@ KaTaTrec wv dduipéo° 
ad\a Xaprotow TE Xatpe Kal KaKOLOLY Coa 
BH inv: yiyvwoke S olos puapos avOparrous Eyer. 
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SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS a3) 


XIII (74) 

Xpypdrwv dedrrov ovdev ear ovd draporor, 
. ovd€ Oavpac.or, éevdy Zevs tarnp ’Oduptriov 

é€x peonuBpins One vixr aroxpipas paos 

nAtov Adprovtos: Avypov 8 AAO’ ex’ dvOparrovs Séos. 
5 €K Of TOU Kal MioTa TavTa KaTiehTTaA yiyveraL 

dvSpdow: pndeis O° tar eicopav Gavpalere, 

pnd orav dehgion Onpes dvrapebpovrpe your 
é€va\ov Kai ogy Baraoons » HXEEVTA KUaTa 
pirrep’ nireipov yevntat, Toto. 6 Ov Hv Opos. 


SIMON ae OF AMORGOS 


Simonides he Am gos was a Se of coe but, like 
Archilochus, left his native island with a colony, which, 
settling in the island of Amorgos, gave to the poet his desig- 
nation. His life belongs to the seventh century B.c., but more 
definite dates cannot be verified. 

In their poetry also Simonides and Archilochus were much 
alike. The former is, however, more fond of moralizing and 
dealing in maxims, performing in spirit something of the office 
of the gnomic poets. The poem upon the origin of the differ- 
ent classes of women has always been justly regarded as an 
interesting curiosity. The dialect of Simonides, like that of 
Archilochus, is Ionic. In the arrangement of his measures 
synizesis is very frequent. 

The meter is the common iambic trimeter. 


I 
} A 
O, mat, rédXos pev Zevs exer BapvxrtuTos 
, 9 FD» ‘ 4 369g , 
TavTwv oo €oTt, Kat TIONG omy ere: 
, > b > > 9 4 > 2 3 , 
voos © ovx é avOpadmoow: aA’ Edy pepor 


ey 
Sa 
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10 


15 


d 37 Bor’ aici Caper, ovdev eiddres, 
omTws EkaoTov exTedeuTHO EL eds. 
3 ‘ de 4 3 0 4 4 
eAmis O€ TavTas KaTuTeGHein TpEder 
GmpynKTov Oppaivovras: oF pev Huépynv 
, 3 A ¢€ OQ 9 » f_, 
pévovow edOeiv, oi 8 éréwv tEepitpomas: 
id 3 9 N gy 9 , A 
véwra 8 ovdets OoTis ov Soxée Bporav 
trovTw Te KayaDoiow erOar meor. 
hbdave dé rov pev ynpas alndov AaBor, 
N 4, 39 N N 4 a 
api Tépp ixnrar: tovs dé SvaTnvor vdcor 
4 A N > ¥ 4 
hOeipovar Ovntav: tovs 5° “Ape: Sedunpevous 
lA , b ] oh e N 4 
Teutrer pedaivns Atons vmd xOoves: 
ot & év Oaddcon Aatdam Kovevpevor 
“ , A A ey 2 
Kal K¥pac. ToAOLoL Top dupys ados 
‘4 S TRA > , , 
OvnoKovow, evr av ev SuvyowvTa Coe: 
ot 8 dyxovny arbavro SvotHvw pope, 
Karaypero. Neirovow Hdiov daos. 
9 “~ ¥ 9 5) 4 3 » : 4 
OUTW Kak@v am ovdev: adda pupion 
A A > , 5 FIs h, 
Bporovoe Knpes Kaverrippactor ovat 
N la > 9 4 3 > 3 ‘N , 2 
Kat mypat é€oriv: ei O éuot meBoiaro, 
> *# ~A 99 A 3999 9 9 ¥ 
OUK dv Kak@v ép@pev, ovd em ayer 
Kakots exovTes Oupoy aixiloipeda. 


II (7) 


‘ ‘ \ 3 4 ‘4 
Xwpts yuvatkos Geds exrotnoev voov 
Ta TpOTa’ THv pev E€ VOS TAVUTPLXOS, 
A , 399 & , , 
Th wavt av oixov BopBopw trepuppeva 
~ 4 
dkoo pa, Keira, Kat Kudivderar yapat: 
> “ >, ¥ b] , > 3 9 
autn & dXouros amdvrous T Ev Elma 
évy KoTpinow névy matveran. 





SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 


Tyv 0 €€ additpns Oeds EOnk’ ddetrexos 
‘yuvaixa, mdvtwr pw* ovdé py KaK@v 
aA¢ 9Q 7 9QA “A 3 , 

édnbev ovdev, ovdE TOV apevovwr. 
\ \ ‘ Re > , , 
TO ev yap auTwy elie ToANaKts KaKOD, 
70 8 éoOdov: “dpynv 8 addor’ dddoinv exe. 
Thy 5 &€x Kuvds Nitapyov, avrouyropa, 
a 4 > 3 ~ a > 3 id 4 
 TavT akovoal, Tavta O cidéva Oédeu, 
, N ld N , 
TavTn O€ TaNTaivovea Kat TAaYwWLEVY 
> A 
héAnkev, Nv Kat pnoev a onto Opa. 

4 > ¥ ¥y > 9 > 4 
Tavoee O GY py OUT aTELAnTGS aVYp, 
avd’ ei yoAwbets EEapagered him 
2Q 7 o a , Q , 
dddvTas, ovd dv periyws pudevpevos, 

9Q9 > \ 4 e 4 , 
ovd ei mapa Feivorow evn TUXOL- 
3 > 3 A ¥ 3 ‘ ¥ 
GAN’ €umred@s amrpnKTOV ge lg EXEL. 

TH dé rAdoavtes yyivyb Odvpmiot 
¥ > \ , ¥ N 4 
éSwkav avopt mypdv: OUTE yap KakoV, 

vy 9 9 ‘ xsQA > , 4 
our eo Odor ovdev olde ToLavTy yuvT), 
Epyov 6€ povvoy éobiew ériorarat: 
Kovo VY KaKOV YELLova ToLnon Oeds, 
€ an , Ss y , 
pryooa Sippov dooor edxerat Tupds. 

Ti 8 éex Oardoons, 4 Ov év dpeciy voet- 
THY pev yedra TE Kal yeynOev Huepnv: 

3 id : A b] 4 > 4 
erauvéoe: pv Eetvos ev Sopors tOav- 

“Ovx €or ary THOSE Awiwy yuvy 

3 “A 3 , 3 N , 9 

év Taow avOparooww, ovdé KadNiwv. 

Tv 8 ovK avextos out ev d>Oadports idety, 

¥3%4 > ~ > N 4 , 
our doaov edfeiv, d\\a paiverat TOTE 
Ye 5 > . l4 , 
ATANTOV, WOBEP Aut TEKVOLTLY KUWD" 
3 4 A ~ > , 

(Gpeidiyos 6€ race KatroOupin 
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€xOpotow toa cat dirowoe yiyveras. 

woTep Odhacoa TodAdKis pey aTpELAS 

EOTYHK ATHLOV, YapLa vavTjoW péya, 

Oépeos év wpn, TodAdKus dé paiverau 
Bapvervroi Kupaow Popevpern Ps 

TavTy PadOT €ouKE TOLAUTH ‘yuvy he erreas very 
épynv: puyy d€ 7OvTOS adDoiny € EXEL. “Foe . Ma 


Thy 8 ek re omodeins* Kai wadwrpiBéos ova 
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y ov T avayKyn avy 7 éviTpow poyis 
s 

eoTepfev wy atravtTa Kal Tovyaaro 

3 , 4 > bd bé N 9 “ 

apeota’ Toppa O eobia pev év pvy@ 

4 ~ ] bi > > 9 9 , 
mpovus, mponpap, erbiea 8 én’ éoydpy: 
e ~ \ Q \ ¥ 3 ‘4 
6pws 5€ Kal Tpds Epyov appodicrtov 
EXO6v0" Eratpov ovriwav édéEarTo. 

Tyv 8 x yadhs, Svatynvov oilupov yévos. 

, N ¥ ‘ 9Q>9 9 , 
Keivy ‘yap ov TL Kadov ovd émipepov 
, ENS a. 29902 2 7 
TPOTETTLW, OVOE TEPTVOV, OVO epadoptov - 
9 A > 3 4 3 3 4 
evvns 0 adnvys eat adpodioins, 
“\ > » \ 4 4 A 
tov 8 avdpa Tov mapovta vavain d.d0t- 

, > ¥ ‘\ ‘4 Ud 
kdérrovaa 5 epder Toda yeirovas Kakd, 
¥ ; 3 e N , , 
abvora S ipa rodddkis Kareo Bia. 

\ 79 e “N 4 > 93 ‘4 

Tv 8 immos aBpn xatéeoo’ éyeivaro, 
a 4, > ¥ N 4 , 
 Sovd’ epya Kat Suny tepiTpére: 

y¥yOoR , , ¥ , 

KouT av pvAns pavoeev, OUTE KOT KLWOV 
¥ ¥ , : ¥ , 
dpevev, ovTe KOmTpov €€ otkov Badot, 
¥ ‘\ > 4 b 4 3 4 
OUTE TpOs LTVvOV, ao Bodnv adevpevn, 
9 3 3 , > » A , 
ilour': avayKy O avdpa trovetrat didov. 
A ‘N , e ¥ e 7 
Novras S€ Tags NMEpNS aro pUTrOV 
1B. werldrns. 
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dis, aAAOTE Tpis, Kat pUpots adeideras: 
+ Q 4 b o A 

aiet S€ yairny Eexrenroperny hoper 

Babectay, avPénoow eoxcacpervny. 

kadov pev ov Oénpa troravrn yuvy 

adddNowor THO ExovTe yiyverat Kaxdr, 

A > 

WY PH Tis } TUpavvos, 7 TKNTTODXOS J, 

9 , ‘ > & 

Goris ToLvovrots Oupov aydailerat. 

TH 3 éx mOyKov: TovtTo dy StaKxpiody 
Zevs avopdow péyworoy wracey KaKov. 
ALT XLOTA fev TPCTwWTA: TOLAUTH yuvy 

S 2: ¥ aA ’ , , 
elow du aoreos macw avOparroas yédws: 
ér avyéva Bpayxeta, KivetTar poyts, 
¥ + ee aA , > a 
amrvyos, avTroKwAos* at Tadas avyp, 
6oTLs KaKoY ToLOvTOY ayKahilerat. 

Syvea O€ wdvra Kal Tpdmous éeriorarat, 

9 , > 5 4 ie , , 

womep TiOnkos, ovdE ot yéhws pede. 


ov0 av Tw’ ev epSerev, adda TOVP dpa, 


Q ~ “A e 4, 4 
Kal TOUTO Tagay NuEpyv Bovdeverat, 
GKwS TL’ ws peyioToV Epeey KaKOV. 
Thy 8 ék pedicons: THY Tis EvTvxXEl haBoy - 
Kev Yap Oly POpos ov mpoorlave., 
Padre. 8 ba abryns KatradEerar Bios: 
, N “ A 4 4 
hiry 5€é ovv direvvTe yypdoKe Tove, 
TeKOVT'G KaNOV KovvoLaKAuTOP YEvoS: 
KGPLTTPETHS LEV ev yuvarEl yiyverar 
4 4 > 9 , 
maonot, Gein S apdidédpopev yapis: 
»Q> 3 ‘ 9 , 
ovd ev yuvartiv nderar kabypevn, 
9 4 > , l4 
6xov €éyovoty adpodiaious Adyous. 
Toias yuvaixas avopdow yapilerar 
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Zevs Tas adpioras Kat ToAVdpadectaras: 
“ 3: hUy ~ r A“ , 
7a 6 adda dura travTa pynxavy Atds 
“A \ > 3 , A 
% €OTLW TE THA, Kal Tap avopaci pevel. 
Zevs yap péyiorov Tout éroingev KaKor, 
yuvaikas: Hv TL Kat Sox@ow adedeir, 
€yovTi To. paluora yiyverar KaKov. 
ov yap Kor evdpwy nuepynv Siepyerau 
100 ATagav, OOTLS OY yuvaLKt yiyverat: 
sQ?2 > N b ] 4 3 4 
ovd alba Aywov olKins amacerat, 
€xPpdv ovvoixntnpa, Svopevéa Oedv. 
2 oN 3 9g Ud A A 
dvnp 8 érav padiota Oupndeiv Sony 
kat olkov 7 Oeov poipay 4 avOpadmov xdpuy, 

108 EVPOVTA LOLoV ES WAaYNVY KOpvoCETAL. 
OKov yury yap eat, ovd és olKinv 

A , > aA 1 , 5 , 
Eeivoy podovr av’ mpoppovas dexoiaro. 
9 5 , , A 5 fa 
nris O€ ToL padtora Dwppovev OoKel, 
auTn péeytota Tvyxaver LwBwpevn - 

110 Keynvoros yap avdpos — oi dé yeiroves 
Xatpovo oparrTes Kal Tov, WS apapraver. 
THY Hv O ExaoTos aivéoes pEe“vNevos 
yuvaika, tiv d€ TovTépov pwpyceEra 
tony & EXovTES potpay ov yiyvdoKopen. 

115 Zevs yap péyrorov Tour émoinoey KaKov, 

N \ > id ¥ 
kat Sexpov aupeOynkey appnktov 7édns, 
é€ ovte Tos pev "Alons ed€€aro 

\ 9 > 9» , 
Trete, Wa YUVUKOS ElveK dudiOnpiopevous. 


1B. podrévra wpodpdbvus. 
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ALCMAN 


Aleman, according to a popular tradition which is based 
Cn a fragment of his poetry, was a Lydian who came from 
w-dis to Sparta. The lines which are supposed to refer to 
wm are, however, so few that it is difficult to feel assured 
at he is giving definite personal history. The other stories 
wich have been associated with his name are of even more 
Ubtful origin. So we are forced in any account of his history 
depend largely upon conjecture. He is quite likely to have 
tne from abroad, as the prominent leaders in poetry and song 
Sparta had previously been foreigners. It would be natural 
suggest that he came from Asia Minor, as it was thither 
at the early Greeks were continually looking for inspiration 
id light. We can hardly question that his lineage was Greek, 
id so closely had he identified himself with the Spartans 
at he counts himself, and was apparently counted by them, 
one of them. From the style and tone of his poetry, and 
om the position accorded to him, we cannot fail to draw the 
nclusion that, if not a native of Laconia, he must have been 
ig at home there. 
He is of particular interest in the history of literature 
cause of his influence upon the development of choral song. 
. a Greek art and an expression of Greek life it must have 
2 Greek combination of orderliness and freedom. We find 
him the beginning, as far as we can trace it, of the division 
0 strophe, antistrophe, and epode. He is an important figure 
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also in the history of Sparta, as giving us pictu: 
gest that in the city of his day Aphrodite and tl 
not disdained, however much supremacy may hav 
for the god of war. One can hardly read his po 
of the pictures which they present without wond 
this can be Sparta, the city of the laws of Lycur 
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yy A 4 
Kote Tus OLwy Ticts. 
6 8 odABtos, 6oTis evdpwv 
€ ld } X 4 
awepav Ova eKeL, 
y > A a 
adk\avoTos. éywv & daeidw 
5 "Ayi0us To Pas. pa’ 
> 9 > » 9 e 
fF &T alloy, ovmTEp apy 
b 5 ‘ A 
Aylow mapTupeTat 
, 2 > A 5 ¥ 3 9 A 
paivynv~: ewe 0 our emrawny 
ovTe pwpnoba: vv a Krevva xopay 
9Q\ A 39 3A , ‘ ¥ 9 
wv. 10 ovd€ AWo’ én: SoKée yap nev avr. 
noretvib ens ae 
siiaMdasinoqm waere cnt une 
3 q p wT EXios. id 8B. émaivé. 


ALCMAN 
ON fed ame datos 
ELTPETIS THOS, MITE al TLS 
év Borots oTacevev immov 
: \ 9 , , 
mayov aeOopdpov Kavaxazoda, 
TOV UToTETpLOiwY dveipwr. 


15 "H ovy 6pps; 6 perv KéAnS 
3 4 (4 N id 
Everuxos, a de Xaita 
TAS E“as aveias 
e , b) A 
Aynotxopas éravbet 
Xpuads ws axyparTos, 
"0 TO T apyvpLov mpoawrov 
Staddday— Ti Tor Aéyw ;— 
€ 4 4% 9 
Aynotxyopa, Mev avtTa— 
a dé devrépa med Ayia 76 Eidos 
immos ei Byv@ Koda€atos Spapeirar, 
25 Tai TedELadES yap apiv 
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‘Opbia hapos depoioats  muat 
voxta ou auBpociay are ojpioy “ooh af & 2e- 


GoTpov averpopevat paxovrar. 


Ovre yap Tu Topdupas 
30 TODOS KOPOS, WOT apvvaL, 
OUTE TroLKiNos OpaKwy 
Tayyxpvaros, ovoe pirpa 
Avdia veavidev 
iavoyhepapar ayadpa, 
35 ovoe Tat Navvas Kkopa, 
GN’ od’ "Epara overdys, 
ovde YuAraxkis Te Kal KNenovoypa, 


Lotie~ 
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ovd és AivnownBporas évOoica, daceis: 
"Aotadis TE wou yevouTo. 
40 Kal motnvero. PirvdAa, 
Aapayopa T €para Te lavOepis, 
aN’ “Aynoryopa me Type. 


SAPPHO 


Sappho, or as she was called in her native dialect Psap} 
was born on the island of Lesbos, in Mytilene or Eresos, 
began her poetic work not far from 600 8.c. She was marr 
according to tradition, to one Cercolas or Cercylas, of And 
said to have been a man of wealth and position; but if tl] 
is any truth in the story, his wife was all that saved him f 
oblivion. Very little is known of the particulars of her 1 
she lived principally in her native island, though there is 
timony that she was exiled in connection with other ari 
crats of Mytilene, and spent some time in Sicily. 

The life of the Aeolian women seems to have been peculi: 
free. Sappho became the center and leader of a society of 
countrywomen, who, like herself, were devoted to the Mu 
She was ardent in temperament, intense and impulsive in 
affections, and this characteristic has given her the reputa' 
of being immoral in her private life. It is, however, fait 
record that there does not exist a particle of well-sustai 
evidence that her character was impure, and the existing f 
ments of her poetry are thought by many critics entirel 
contradict the charge. (See Historical Introduction.) 

Her expressions of love are full of marvelous intensity 
ardor. According to ancient tradition she was enamored « 
youth named Phaon, and in her passionate feeling even th 
herself from the Leucadian cliff; but the name does not ap] 
in her poems, and the whole story seems to be utterly witl 
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foundation. For gracefulness of diction and impetuosity and 
unrestraint of feeling she has never had an equal. We have 
only fragments of her poetry left, but they are marvelous exhi- 
bitions of her power in the use of words, and of her unparalleled 
intensity of emotion. : 
Her poems were distributed in nine books, comprising ele- 
81€S, © pigrams, iambi, and songs of various forms. The dialect 
is the Aeolic of the island of Lesbos. The meter of I, II, III, 
IV, and V is the easily-recognized Sapphic verse (Sapphics 
and AA donics): G. 1682.6 and 1; HA.1111.r anda; S. p.104. 
VI is Alcaic: G. 1682. 5; S. pp. 72, 102. VII and VIII are 
Sclepiadean, ie. made up of two catalectic Pherecratics, second 
followed by first: G. 1682. 3,2; HA.1115.a; 8. p.97. IX is 
hexam eter. 


I (1) 


Arne 
TlouxtAdO pov’, aBavar’ ’Adpddita, ie ir 4 


mat Aios, doAdm\oKe, Aiowopai oe, 
, > »¥ 79339 + , 
pH p doar py7’ dviaor Sapva, 
morvia, Gupov- 
5 dANa TULO EAC’, alzroTa KaTépwra 
“A ¥ ¥ 9h ld 
Tas Euas avdws adiowwa myhu 
¥ ld \ 4 4 
exhues, marpos 5é Sduov Nirowwa 
xpvovov AdOes 
¥ > 3 , , 4 > 
app vmolevEatoa: Kadou O€ o ayov 
10 wKEees OTPOVOOL TEpL yas pedaivas 
A ~ 47>) 93 9 4 ¥ 
muKva OLvEeuVTES TTED aT wpavw aile- 
pos dia péoow. 
apa 8 éEixovro: Tv 8’, @ paKapa, 
pediacao abavare mpoowrre, 
y¥ >» » » , ¥ 
156 Hpe, OTTe OnuTE wévOVOG KaTTL 


Onire Kady, 
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¥ , , , 
Korte pou padiora Oérw yéver Oar 
pawora Ovpw: riva Syire MeiOw 
a » > N , , > 
pais ayn és oav didoTatTa, Tis Oo, @ 
Vad’, aducnet; 
kai yap ai devye, Taxéws Sider, 
ai dé Sapa pr Séker’, dAda Sdcret, 
ai d€ pr dire, Taxéws hriyjoer 
3 3 , 
Kkwvk €Hédoca. 
EMMe pow kai vv, yaderav 5€é Adoov 
ex pepipvav, oooa Sé pou Téeheroau 
Odpos iwéppe, Téehewov: ov 8 avra 
TULPLAXOS ETTO. 
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4 , A ¥ , 
Paiverai pow Knvos toos Oéooww 
Eupev WUNP, GaTLS EvavTios ToL 
> 4 a , Ss 4 
ildver, kai mAaciov ddu dwvev- 

OAs vTaKOvEL 

.' , 2 , 4 a 
Kal yedaioas lwEepoev, TO LOL Lav 
Kapdtay év oTyGeow éerroacer: 

€ “\ ¥ ld A 
ws yap evdov Bpoxéws oe, avas 
3sQvA yy 3 ¥ 
oudev eT ElkeL: 
ada Kap, pev yhoooa eaye, N€rrov SB - 
auTLKa yp@ TUp Umadedpopaker, 
9 4 9 9 N »” > > 4 
émmarerou 5 ovdev opnp, emippop- 
Bao 8’ axovat. 
9 , oY 1 , , ’ 
a O€ p tdpws* Kaxyéerat, Tpdpos Sé 
Taioay aype, xAwporépa Sé troias 
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3 €upu, TeOvanny 8 driyo “mdevns 
daivopat (ada). | 
adda mav TOAparor, [ ret Kat eévyra | 
* * % 
III (8) 
"AoTepes pev adpdi kadav oeddvvay 
abp amuKpvmro.o. daevvov €ld0s, 
onnota tAnOoLca pakiora Aapiry. 
yay * * * 
* * * apyupia. 
IV (4) 
"Audi d€ Woxpov Keddder du’ Vrdeav 


: 
Parivar, aifyccopevwr dé dvdAdwv 
KOLA KaTAppel. 


V (5) 


* * «* "ENMe, Kump, 

, 9 , ¥ 
Xpuvotaocw €v KvAikecow aBpws 
ouppenvypevov Badiaor vexTap 

olvoyoevaa.. 


VI (28) 


Ai 8 jyes eodwv twepov 4 Kdwv 
Kal Ly TL FelTNY yNooo éxiKa Kdkor, 
alows Ké o ov Kivavey Omar, 


arn’ eeyes TEpL TW Suxain.: 


1B. dixalws. 
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_ VII (136) 


"AXN’ ov ap Béuis e ev pove grohw Siuet 
Opivov g aie ovK appt mpeme a 


as 


VIII (187) 2. 


To OvdoKew Kakov: ovTw a Oeoi- 
», ‘ aA ¥ , s , 
eOvackov yap av eitep Kddov Hv TOOE. 
IX (96) 

Feomepe, TavTa pépes” doa daivodss 

ETKEOaT AVwS, 
aiya ov oly Te pépets, ov hépers 

Kal parépe matoa.” 


ALCAEUS 


Alcaeus of Mytilene was a contemporary of Sappho; that 25 
his literary activity belongs to the early part of the sixth ce¥* 
tury B.c. The dates which are given in connection with has 
life are confused and confusing, and as the few facts whic 
seem to connect him with definite points in history have a ta¥* 
talizing way of increasing difficulties quite as much as they giv © 
light, we must be satisfied with general statements. He was DY 
birth a noble, by sympathy an aristocrat, and by taste and diS~ 
position both a warrior and a poet. He lost his arms in th© 
battle between his countrymen and the Athenians for the poS~ 
session of Sigeum, yet in spite of this misfortune he evidently 
retained his reputation as a valiant soldier. His valor and hi9 


1B. povoorddy olxlg. 

2B. pépwr. 

8B. pépes olv, pépes alya, pépes Awu 
parépe maida. 
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were alike made tributary to his political party, and he 
in behalf of the nobles against successive tyrants, as also 
; the excellent government of Pittacus, who by his right- 
le was restoring peace to the suffering Lesbians. Alcaeus 
deed contending for what he had professed to abhor, to 
sh a despotism, because he thus hoped to confirm the 
iacy of himself and his friends. Pittacus, as of low birth, 
e object of his enmity and scorn, and all the more be- 
1e favored the common people. But the popular party 
hed, and after a lengthy period of banishment Alcaeus 
ad to accept pardon from his opponent, who, whatever 
ve been his ancestry, was high-minded enough to recog- 
at mercy is better than revenge (cvyyvipn Tyswpias Kpeio- 


‘e were ten books of the songs which were known to the 
iS, representing a great variety of themes and reflecting 
anges and contrasts of his checkered career. As we 
nly fragments, we gain but a faint impression of what 
‘try really was. The patriotic and martial odes were the 
elebrated of his productions. His full-souled vitality 
nost important element in forming the character of his 
also of his poems. He betrayed his love of activity, 
niration for forceful energy, in all that he did or said. 
ks the highest type of poetic imagination, but he com- 
interest and carries his readers with him by the strength 
‘eeling. His poems, unfortunately, have almost entirely 
xared, lost perhaps the sooner because written in the 
dialect so that they could not be thoroughly known and 
‘ally appreciated by the Greek public. 
meter of II, III, VI, and VII is the Alecaic stanza 
we have so frequently in Horace, see G. 1682.5; HA. 
VIII is Sapphic and Adonic: G. 1682.6; HA. 1111. 
a. IV, IX, X, and XI are Asclepiadean: HA. 1116. 
b. 
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ovd és AivnouBporas évOoica, haces: 
“Aotadis TE wou yevouro. 
40 Kat mornvéro. PudvAda, 
Aapayopa T épara te lavOepis, 
aN’ “Aynotxyopa pe Typet. 


SAPPHO 


Sappho, or as she was called in her native dialect Psappho> 
was born on the island of Lesbos, in Mytilene or Eresos, an 
began her poetic work not far from 600 3.c. She was marrieG» 
according to tradition, to one Cercolas or Cercylas, of Andros» 
said to have been a man of wealth and position; but if ther 
is any truth in the story, his wife was all that saved him fror™ 
oblivion. Very little is known of the particulars of her life * 
she lived principally in her native island, though there is te===> 
timony that she was exiled in connection with other arist<— 
crats of Mytilene, and spent some time in Sicily. 

The life of the Aeolian women seems to have been peculiarl —. 
free. Sappho became the center and leader of a society of he=— 
countrywomen, who, like herself, were devoted to the Muse # 
She was ardent in temperament, intense and impulsive in he==— 
affections, and this characteristic has given her the reputatic—" 
of being immoral in her private life. It is, however, fair aa 
record that there does not exist a particle of well-sustance==" 
evidence that her character was impure, and the existing fra- 
ments of her poetry are thought by many critics entirely = 
contradict the charge. (See Historical Introduction.) 

Her expressions of love are full of marvelous intensity ar>* “ 
ardor. According to ancient tradition she was enamored of 
youth named Phaon, and in her passionate feeling even thre —™ 
herself from the Leucadian cliff; but the name does not appe=2> 
in her poems, and the whole story seems to be utterly withou® © 
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lation. For gracefulness of diction and impetuosity and 
itraint of feeling she has never had an equal. We have 
fragments of her poetry left, but they are marvelous exhi- 
1s of her power in the use of words, and of her unparalleled 
sity of emotion. | 

'r poems were distributed in nine books, comprising ele- 
epigrams, iambi, and songs of various forms. The dialect 
> Aeolic of the island of Lesbos. The meter of I, II, III, 
and V is the easily-recognized Sapphic verse (Sapphics 
\donics): G. 1682.6 and 1; HA.1111.r anda; S. p. 104. 
s Aleaic: G. 1682. 5; S. pp. 72,102. VII and VIII are 
2piadean, i.e. made up of two catalectic Pherecratics, second 
wed by first: G. 1682.3, 2; HA.1115.a; S.p.97. IX is 
meter. 


oO 
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, > 3997 a) , ae Arnot 
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ToTVLa, Odor: 
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TAS Ewas avdws aiovowa wHAuL 
exdves, ratpos de Sduov Airoca 

xpvovov 7rOes 
¥ > 9 , , PS) , 3; » 
app wvmrolevEaca’ Kadou 0€ o ayor 
wKees oTpovOor TrEpt yas pedaivas 

4 ~ ,o*os 9 9 4 ¥ 
mukva OuveuvTes TTED aT wpavw aile- 
pos dua péeoow. 
s 
apa 5 é€ixovro: Tv 8, @ pakaipa, 
pedidcao’ abavaty mporwre, 


y 3s » > , ¥ 
15 Npe, ort. OnuTe TETOVOG KwTTL 


Onure Kady, 
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¥ , , , 
Korte pou padiora Oérw yéver au 
pawora Ovpw: riva dnire MetOw 
A ¥ 9 N , , > + 
pats aynv €s cay drdorarta, Tis 7, W 
20 Vand’, dduxyer ; 
Q ) > , 4 vA 
Kat yap ai pevye, Taxéws Sid€e, 
ai 5¢ Sapa py Séker, ara ddcrer, 
ai d€ p17) hire, Taxews prryorer 
> b] ld 
Kkwuk €G€dowa. 

25 EOE por Kal vov, yaderav dé ¥oov 
éx pepyvav, oooa S€ por TeMETo aU 
Odpos ipéppe, TeXeoov: ov 8 avra 

TULLAKXOS ETO. 


Dee Cctithne.- II (2) 


, , A ¥ , 
Daivetai por envos ioos Odovrw 
Eupev WVNP, OOTLS EvavTios ToL 
b 4 \ ? + A 
ildver, kat wAaciov adv dwvev- 

OAs UTAKOVEL 
“ 4 3 4 , Ud 
5 Kal yehaioas ipepoer, TO or pay 
Kapdiay év oTnOecww éerroacer : 
€ A ¥ , 4 
ws yap evdoyv Bpoxéws oe, Pavas 
QA ¥> » 
ovdev er’ Elke: 
arta Kap pev yYaooa eaye, Nérrov 8 - 
10 QuTiKa yp@ Top Uradedpopaker, 
bd , 9 sQA »” > F] , 
émmaterou 5 ovdev Opn, émippop- 
Bevor 8 axovan. 
2 Qs oY 1 , , , 
a 6€ p’ Spas’ Kaxyxeerar, Tpdpos S€ 
Taioav aype, yAwporépa O€ zrolas 
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5 Eup, TEOvaKny & ddiyw ‘mdevns 
, ¥ 
daivopat (adda). 
aha wav TOAparor, [éret Kai révyta | 
* * * 
III (3) 
"AoTepes pev dpdi kddav ceAavvay 
abb aruKpimroo. paevvov eEldos, 
» , , , 
ommota tAHOoTA pakiora hapsry 
yay * * +& 
* * %* apyupia. 
IV (4) 


"Apt dé Woxpov Keddde dv’ vodwv 
pariver, aidvocopever dé dvdAdwv 
KOLA KATA pPpEet. 


V (5) 


* «* * "EN, Kuzpi, 

a ? 4 »” 
Xpvoiaou ev kvdtkerow aBpws 
ouppewrypevov Oadiaror véxtap 

olvoyoevaa. 


VI (28) 


» aA 
Ai 8’ Ayes Eodwv iwepov 4 KdAwv 
Kal my Te feinv yAooo éexvKa KaKor, 
aidws Ké o ov Kiyavey ommarT, 


ad\’ Eeyes TEpt TW Sukaiw.' 


1B. dcxralws. 
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, VII (186) 
"ANN ov ep Odpis é ev pour gow Sine? 
Opivov é i aeooe ovr Cheju mp er 


oe ae 
Vill (187). a 


ee 


Q , , 9 : , , 
To O@vaoKe.v KaKOV: OUTw KEKpLKac'e Geoi: 
y Q aA ¥ V4 » ld 
EOvackov yap av eitep Kaddov Hv TOE. 





IX (95) 
Feomepe, ravta dépes” 6oa daivondss 
ETKEOAT AVWS, 
aiya ov olv Te hépes, oD Hepes 
Kal parépe maida.” 


ALCAEUS 


Alcaeus of Mytilene was a contemporary of Sappho; that 
his literary activity belongs to the early part of the sixth e<<€" 
tury B.c. The dates which are given in connection with is 
life are confused and confusing, and as the few facts wh “ 
seem to connect him with definite points in history have a t=#” 
talizing way of increasing difficulties quite as much as they g® 
light, we must be satisfied with general statements. He was Wy 
birth a noble, by sympathy an aristocrat, and by taste and @* 
position both a warrior and a poet. He lost his arms in #¢ 
battle between his countrymen and the Athenians for the p& 
session of Sigeum, yet in spite of this misfortune he eviden #Y 
retained his reputation as a valiant soldier. His valor and his 


is, 


1B. povoeorddyw olxig. 

2B. pépwr. 

8B. pépers olv, pépes alya, pépes Awv 
parépt watda. 
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ius were alike made tributary to his political party, and he 
ht in behalf of the nobles against successive tyrants, as also 
inst the excellent government of Pittacus, who by his right- 
S rule was restoring peace to the suffering Lesbians. Alcaeus 
; indeed contending for what he had professed to abhor, to 
ublish a despotism, because he thus hoped to confirm the 
remacy of himself and his friends. Pittacus, as of low birth, 
3 the object of his enmity and scorn, and all the more be- 
se he favored the common people. But the popular party 
umphed, and after a lengthy period of banishment Alcaeus 
; glad to accept pardon from his opponent, who, whatever 
y have been his ancestry, was high-minded enough to recog- 
e that mercy is better than revenge (ovyyvwmy Tipwpias Kpeio- 
). 
Chere were ten books of the songs which were known to the 
‘ients, representing a great variety of themes and reflecting 
: changes and contrasts of his checkered career. As we 
ve only fragments, we gain but a faint impression of what 
poetry really was. The patriotic and martial odes were the 
st celebrated of his productions. His full-souled vitality 
S a most important element in forming the character of his 
»,as also of his poems. He betrayed his love of activity, 
admiration for forceful energy, in all that he did or said. 
: lacks the highest type of poetic imagination, but he com- 
nds interest and carries his readers with him by the strength 
his feeling. His poems, unfortunately, have almost entirely 
appeared, lost perhaps the sooner because written in the 
olic dialect so that they could not be thoroughly known and 
iversally appreciated by the Greek public. 
I'he meter of II, III, VI, and VII is the Alcaic stanza 
ich we have so frequently in Horace, see G. 1682.5; HA. 
1.5. VIII is Sapphic and Adonic: G. 1682.6; HA. 1111. 
id a. IV, IX, X, and XI are Asclepiadean: HA. 1115. 
ind b. 
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ZTAZIOTIKA 
I (15) 
43 Hu tue L3H tu 43 tu YA 
Mappaipe dé wéyas Sdpos yadkw: waioca’ S "Ag>7? 
KEKOOPYTAL OTeya 
Ndpmparoev Kuviator, KaTTav NedKor KaTUTEpHeEY irTEe- OF 
odor 
: 
vedo, Keddraow dvopwr dyd\pata: ydAKia ©<€ 
Tacadho.s ence. 
4, 4 , la ¥ . 
KpUmTovow TepiKeimevar Adpmrpat Kvdpides, apres 
toxyvpw Bédeus, 
‘ee Z. 
5 Odpaxés TE véow Nivw Kolidai Te Kat’ domdes BeB&o 77 
preva: 
‘ 
map S€ Xadkidicar ordba, wap S€ Cépatra oA Ie & 
Kal KUTaTTLOES ° 
Tov ovK eat. habecO’, ereidy) tparicr ind Féepy” 
a4 ao) eoTapey TOOE. 
I (18) 4 Yor. I 1% 
3 4 “A > , a, 
AGUVETH ML TWY AVELOV OTACLY: 
\ \ \ ¥ A , 
TO pev yap evOey Kvpa Kudivderat, 
. Qo » ¥ 24 \ , 
70 8 evOev: dupes O Gv Td péooor 
Aree 4 ‘\ 4 
vat dopnpela ovv pedaiva, 
5 YEO poxGevvTes peyadw pada: 
teasers TEP pev yap avtdos ioroméday Eye 
haipos dé wav Cadnrov dn 
N 4, 4 3 
kat haxves péyahat KaT avTo: 
, > »¥ 
xorator 8° dyKouvar. 


1 B. raea. 
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IIT (20) Hrsea, "ett veieudian 
Nov xpy peOvcOnv Kai twa pos Biav 
Tavnv, éredyn KatOave Mipoudos. 


IV (38) 
IIPO> ANTIMENIAAN 


a A 
H)Oes ék meparwv yas éhehavtivay 
& ~ 
ha Bar ra Eiheos xpuaoderay Exwr, 
s 
émed7 peyay AOdov BaBvdwviors 
Tuppaxers TeEras, ea T €K TOVOD, 
, ¥ a oh 
5 KTévvats avopa payalrdy Bacidyiwv 
madaioray amoXeimovTa povoy piav 
, 2A , 2. @ Mon. 
TAXEWV ATV TEUTOV. Me 


V (55) 
EPOTIKON 
‘Témdox’ ayva pedtyopuede Lamrdo., 
Oédw tu fetrny, adda pe Kwdver 


alows. 


ZKOAIA 
VI (84) 
"Ter pev 6 Zevs, ex 8 dpave péyas 
Xcipwv, werdyaow 8 vddrwy poat. 
* * * * * 


* * * * 


KaBBadr<€ Tov yeiww, eri pev Ties 
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Top, ev O€ Kipvats olvoy aperdéws 
5 pédypov, aiTap adi Kdpoa 
palGakov audiBadrov* yvodaddov. 


VII (35) 
3 ‘N , ~ 3 , 
Od yp Kaxovot Ovpov émtpéryy: 
Tpokowopmeyv yap ovdev ado-dpevot, 
s , Ud > » 
@® Buxxt, Pappakov 8 dpiorov 
olvov évexapevors peOva nv. 


VIII (86) 
"AN avira pev wept Tats déparow 
4 , 9 , , 
mep0érw mrExTais VroOUpoas TLS, 
‘\ A , , s N A 
Kad 5€ yevdtw pvpoy adv Kat TO 
oTyGeos apy. 
IX (87) 
Tov kaxomarpioa 
Ilirraxov modos Tas ayddw”* Kat Bapvdaipovos 
éoTAaoavTo TUpavvoy péy emavéovtes aONAEES. 


X (41) 

Tlivepev: tid AVyvov mévomev; SdxtTvdos apépa. 
10 >” ¥ , , ¥ , 3 
Ka0 O aeipe KVALYVaLs peyadals, ALTA, ToLKiAaLs *- 

olvoy yap Lewédas Kat Atos vios habixddea 
9 , ¥ 9 ¥ , 9 \ , 
avOparocw edo: eyyee Kipvats eva Kat dvo 

4 ‘\ U4 b] . 3 4 \ > , v4 
mrEats kak kepadas, a o arépa ray arépay KvNue 
wO7Tw. 


Ct 


XI (44) 
Myndev addo durevans mpdrepoy Sévdpiov aptédw. 


1B. dude... . 2B. dix ddw. 8B. alz’ bre Olxe Nats. 
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ANACREON 


Anacreon was a native of Teos, an Ionian city, on the coast 
Of Asia Minor. When, however, this city was taken by Harpa- 
Sus, the general of Cyrus, a large portion of the inhabitants 
removed to Abdera in Thrace; and Anacreon may have been 
4mongthem. The date of this migration is commonly given as 
545 3.c. Somewhat later in life he was prominent at the court 
Of Polycrates at Samos. After the death of his patron he was 
brought, in a galley of fifty oars sent especially for his convey- 
“N.Ge, to Athens, to join the coterie of poets whom Hipparchus, 
he gon of Pisistratus, had gathered about himself. He died at 
the age of eighty-five, choked, as tradition says, by a grape- 
Stone, His death took place, apparently, about 478 s.c. 
~Anacreon lived a voluptuary, in the midst of the greatest 
la scury which his age could boast. Polycrates and the sons of 
Assistratus labored alike to make their capitals the envy of the 
SQ wrounding world for their prosperity and magnificence, while 
eir courts were celebrated for the brilliant pleasures with 
Which they encompassed themselves. Here he lived to enjoy 
“1 that was enjoyable, and to sing the delights of wine and 
“ve. He does not give in his writings an impression of great 
Strength or depth of feeling. He means to take life as it 
©Omes and get the full enjoyment of every day as it passes. 
e is a devotee of Dionysus and Eros, but does not mean to 
Lollow these divinities in courses which would be shocking to 
the Greek sense of propriety. He was sufficiently a disciple - 
Of the Graces to abhor excess. The last selection in our list of 
his fragments is his witness that he wished for larger portions 
Of the quickening water than of the fiery wine. The tradition 
that he lived to extreme old age is an indication that he did 
Not greatly abuse himself. In his life and in his poetry he is 
Gevoted to pleasure and grace and beauty, and as an exponent 
of that type of life he has obtained lasting fame and perhaya 
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deserves higher esteem than the modern world has been 
clined to give him. 

Five books of songs were known as attributed to him amc>28 
the ancients; but only a few fragments have been preser-w ed 
for us to read. The dialect in which he writes is Ionic. 

The meter is Glyconic, with Pherecratic verses inserted (*- 


p. 70; G.1682; H.1111). This is the meter of the first Hiv? 


fragments. The sixth, seventh, and eighth are ionic, The ion!© 
a minore is two short followed by two long. For the long sy! 
lables of one foot, taken with the two short of the next, tw? 
trochees may be substituted (anaclasis) (G. 1688. 2; H.1121.a). 
The scheme is, therefore, Vv v-+ U— u + —. In VII there 13 
anacrusis, and in the second foot syncope followed by anaclasis 
in the close of the lines. 


EIy APTEMIN 
I (1) 
Tovvovpat a”, ékadnBonre, 
EavOn mat Aids, aypiwv 
déomow’ “Apreut Onpav- 
y 17ov , 
n Koy vov ért AnBatov 
5 divyot OpacuKapdior 
dvdpav éokaropas Tou 
Xaipovo’: ov yap avnuépous 
Touaivers TokuyATAs. 


EIS AIONTZON 
II (2) 
*Ova€, @ dapddns “Epas 
Kat Nida cvavearides 


topoupen 7 ’Adpodiry 


15 





ebyois € 
KrevBovd? > dya0os yevev 
49 op Bovros : Tov epov S put » | 
Sexer Iau , 3 row 


s 
5 Nevvue, 


III @) 
KevBovdov pev eyoy épa, 
KrevBovd? S> earipaivopars 
| KrevBovdov de Soo KEW: 


Iv (4) 


e > 3 “ “ 
5 0 cot yap % 
, “ N 3 
civ pev eb 
4 


“ 


eve) yep» 
s° dhhov TWO xaoKel- 
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ya ae fpr wnatte - F 
MY Her. £ seg A VI (44) “Tetra . dene 


ver ee ee 


TloAsol pev nuiv ndn Kporagor Képn Te Levy, 
xapieooa 5 obkel’ nBn rapa, ynpadeo 8 dddvres— 
yduxcepov 8’ overt troddOs Bidrov ypovos N€XeuTrTaME * 
dua TavT dvactadilw Papa Taprapov Sedoikas. 


oO 


"Aidew yap core Sewds pues, apyadén 8° és avrov 


4 N ‘\ e ~ a, \ > “~ 
xdfodos: Kai yap éroipov KaraBavre pn avaByvas. 


(IPOS. SMEPAIHN) 


VII (48) 


Meydhw Sniré p’ "Epas exoper ware xadkevs 
mehexer, xepepiy 5 ehovoev ev yapadpp. 


or 


10 


VIII (68) f Her. <. 


"Aye 54, hép’ uly, @ Tar 


, 9 ¥ 
KehéEBnv, OKWS ApVOTLY @ 
a ‘\ A 4% 9 l4 
Tpotriw, Ta ev SEK eyyéas 
y \ a > ¥ 
voaTos, Ta wevTE O Olvou 
kuddous, ws avuBpioti 
ava dnure Bacoapyow. ava PaKpsvee 


* * * * * 


“Aye Onire pnke??’ ovTw 
TAaTaye@ TE Kdhahyre 
LKvOukny wocw Tap otv@ 
pedreropev, adda Kadois 
UromivovtTes €v Upvots. 


ANACREONTEA 17 


ANACREONTEA 


se songs have long borne the name of Anacreon, being 
n with much of his spirit; but by the best critics they 
garded as spurious. They receive little recognition from 
icients, and represent different ideas from those found in 
ndoubted poems of Anacreon. They differ also in their 
r, which is usually iambic dimeter catalectic (G. 1665. 3; 
1096. e). The ionic a minore with anaclasis will be recog- 
din IX and others. For fuller accounts of these meters, see 
yp. 107-111. 


I (8) 
EIS TIOTHPION APPYPOTN 


¥ 
Tov apyvpov Topevur, 
9 , 4 
Hdaioré, pou troinoov 
mavoThiay peév ovyt, 
TL Yap PAaXaLoL KapLOi ; 
& moryptoy d€ KotAor, 
* dcop divn, Babivas.. 
mote, O€ LOL KaT avToU 
44> ¥ o>,» 
LYT doTpa pyT apatar, 
py oTvyvov ‘Opiwva: 
10 Té TlAerddwv péder por; 
, ‘\ “~ , 
Ti yap Ka\ov Bowrov; 
Toinooy,augeous [.0l, 
kal Borpvas Kat avTar, 
N ld , 
kal Mawddas tpvydoas. ator 9 
, Q N ¥ 
15 Tote. Oé ANvoy olvou 
AnvoBaras TaTovrras, 
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‘ , A 
Tovs YaTvpous yeAovras, 
kal ypucous Tovs "Epwras, 
\ 4 A 
kat KuOnpny yedkooay, 
20 6uov Kah@ Avain deliverw- 
¥ 9 , 
Epwra Kadpodirny. 


II (6) 
EIX EATTON 


Aéyovoty ai yuvatkes: 
9 , 4 > 
AvaKpeéwy, yYepwv El, 
haBov éxomrpov abpe 
KOMGaS Mev OUKET OvaAS, 
S ‘4 4 
& ywrov Sé cev pérwiov. 
> N A ‘\ 4, a, 
éyo d€ Tas KOpas Lev, 
¥> 9 » ¥39 9 A 
ely eioiv, eit amndOor, 
ovK olda: TovTo O olda, 
ws T@ yepovTs wahdov 
10 mpémer TO TEepTrVva Tatler, 
9 4 ‘ v4 
oow wéhas Ta Moipnes. 


III (7) 
EIZ TO A®@ONDS ZHN 

Ov pot pede Ta Tvyew, i} A 7 
TOU Lapoiwy avaxrtos: 
avd ede 7a pe Lndos, 
ovde Jove Tupavvors. 

& €uou peAer pvpoow 
kataBpexe virqvyy : 
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2 ‘N , ee? 
€uot pede podoroey 
KaTaCTEpey Kapynva. 
TO ONPEPov pwEeeL LoL, 
N b ¥ a 
10 7d 8” avpwov Tis olden; 
e 3 
ws ovv er Evdia OTL, 
A ¢ 
Kal Tive Kat KUBeveE, ot dts. 
Q , “A ao 
kat omevde TO Avain, 
Q A ¥ ¥» 
#7 vovugos, Hv Tus EXOp, 


15 A€yy, oE wry Set TUE, Pew’ RG ae 
IV (8) 
EIS EATTON MEMEOTSMENON 


"Ades pe, TOUS Jeovs con, 
TUELY TTLELY ALUVOTE: | 
O€\w 02d pavynvar. 
3 a 23 4 
épaiver AXKpEewy TE 
> , 2 l4 
5 xw devKoTrous Opéarns, 
TAS pyTépas KTavortes: 
éyw O€ undéva xTds, w Othe — ovSeve 
mov 8 épvO pov oivov 
Bédw Oédw pavynvar. 
10 enaive?’ “Hpakdys mpiv 
Seuvnv Krovav dapérpyv 
N , 3 , 
kat TO€ov “Idirecov. 
3 4 N y 
ELGLVETO TTPLY Alas, Q: 
peT aomidos Kpadaivay 1 
18 THY “Exropos pdayxatpav: 
> N >» 4 
éyo & exw Kvmedov 
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Kal OTELLA TOUTO xaiTaLs, 
3 ‘4 b a 

ov TOLov, ov paxatpar, 
, 4 A 

Oédw O€dw pavjvan. 


V (9) 
EIS XEAIAONA 


Ti cot OédXexs rorHow, 
Ti cot, KAGAN yeALOwr ; 
Ta Tapaddoev TA Kodpa 
Pérers AaBav Wario ; 


7 paddov evdober orev 


THY yoooay, ws 6 Typeds 


éxeivos, exDepi£a ; 

, “A > 4 
Ti mev KaN@v OvEeipwy 

e Of Lorirn a 
UropOpiaot dwvats 
adyptacas Babu\dovr ; 


VI (12) 
EIS EPQTA 


@ddrw Oérw hirjoa: 
ere Epas dudety pe, 
éyo 8 €xav vonpa 
dBovdov obk éreia Onv. 
6 8 evOv réEov apas 
Kal ypuceny paperpnv 
Paxn pe TpovKanetro. 
Kayo haBov én’ opov 
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Oadpynx', ows ‘“Axtddevs, 
10 kat Sovpa Kat Boeiny, 
éuapvapny “Epwre. 
éBadd’, éya 5° efevyor: 
ws 0 ovK ET Ely’ diaTOUs, 
noxyadv\ev: 0” éavrov 
adjnkev ets Bédeuvor, 
péaos O€ Kapdins peu 
Eduve, Kai wp eAvoev: 
parnv & €yw Boeinv: 
Ti yap Badw piv e€a, 
2 payns Erw pw exovons ; 


1 


| 


VII (18) 
EIS TOTS EATTOT EPOTA>d 


Ei @vAXa wavra Sévdpwv 
ETIOTATAL KATELTTELD, 

> a 3 e a) 
el KUpLaT oldas EvpeEty 

N “A 9 4 
Ta TNS OAnS Jaracons, 
o€ TOV Ear EpaTwv 


| 


pOvov row NoytaTyHy. 
amporov pev e€ “APnvav 
Epwras eikoow Oés 
N 4 > »¥ 
kal mevrexaidex addous. 
10 éreta © €x KopivOov 
° \. ¢ \ 3 
Oés oppabovs éparwr- 
b | oh , > 
Axatns yap eat, 
Girov KaNat yuvaiKes. 
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THe 5é AeoBious por 
Kat mexpt Tov ‘lover 
kat Kapins ‘Pddov te 
duryedtous epwras. 
4 4 b , 
Ti ons; exnpiobns; 
oumw Lwpous dea, 
outw 7d00us KaveBov, 
ov THS amavT e€yovans 
Kp7jrns, omov moderou 
¥ 3 , 
Epws ezopytaler. 
Ti cot Oédevs apoyo 
‘N N a 3 , 
Kat Tous T'adeipwr éxrds, 
‘ a b A 
Tous Baxrptiwy Te Kivdav 


Wuxis €uns epuras ; 


VIII (14) 


EIS: MEPIZTEPAN 


"Epac pin wédea, 
no0ev ro00ev reracoa; 
To0ev pipwv TorovTwV 
>. 3 9A 4 
é@ yépos Jéovca 

4 N , 
MVvEELS TE Kat WeKales ; 

, 3 , a 

Tis €oTi wor pednOdwr ; 
9 , > ¥ 
Avakpewr pe emeppev 
Tpos maida, mpos BabudXop, 
TOV GpTt TOV aTavTwr 
KpaTovvTa Kal TUpavvop. 


TémpaKe pp KvOypy 
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+ KaT dry pouss 
ow xa ile 
dey prov TU; 
pev d.prov 
a0. Xerpav 
>A paKpeovTos © gvTov' 
nue € pot SiowoW 


Tov OWOVs ov al | 
Que 


20 moe $n” XOpev 
gpexovTa— phox 2 


Kal Seo oTNV 
mTEepowr’ avonvdle i 


corpoperl yy 9 eT we avTe 
* gaesBo. 


as 7 BapBire 
eee “navt’ @ drende° 
> ZONKaS> 
Kopovns: 


Zon TE KO 
KaV Sevope 
pay ovoayv & 

op TAVUV cow 


apaptao 


K erépa” P pe 
dv pote, Kal 
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IX (15) 
EIS KOPHN 

"Aye, Cwypddwv apiore, 
ypade, Cwypdduv apiore, 
‘Podins Koipave réyvns, 
ATEOVT AV, WS av EuTTO, 
ypade Thy eunv eraipnv. 
ypade prot Tpiyas TO mpaTor 
amaNds Te Kal pedaivas: 
6 5€ Knpos av Svvnrat, 
ypade Kal pupou Tveovcas. 
ypade 5 €€ odns Taperns 
vmo Topdupaton xairass 
€Xehavrivov méeTwrov. 
TO peoddpvov O€ py pot 
Sidxomre, LATE piovye: 
éxérw 8°, ows éxeivn, 
70 hed Oorws aivodpy, 
Breddpwr trvv kehawyp. 
TO O€ Bréppa viv adyOas 
ard TOU TUpos ToinooD, 
dua yauKov, ws “AOrvns, 
apa o vypov, ws KvOypnes. 
ypade piva Kat mapeas, 
peda T@ yddaxtu pi€as. 
ypade xetdos, ofa IleBous, 
Tpokadovpevov didnpa. 
tpupepov 8 eow yeveiov 


( 


| 


Or 
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TeEpt AuySivy Tpaxnhy often 


Xapures METOLVTO TAC AL. 


faroa 
aTo\cov TO ouTOV avTny Tareas atone 


vTotropdvpoice Tém\ots *. 
dtadawwerw O€ capKav 


> , “N ~ > 93 4 
oALyov, TO Twp Ed€yxov. 


85 


or oe 


we and. 
calls d. 


dmeXet Bheéro yap aurnv. 


Taxa, Knpé, Kal eae 


ret fe 


(1 
EIS EPOQTA 

Ai Movoa tov “Epwra 
Sjoaca creddvorow 
To KadXeu tapédwxav. 

N “A e , 
kat vov 7 Kv0épea 
Cynret AuTpa d€povea 
ica Oat Tov "Epwra. 

A 4 4 > 
Kav von O€ Tis avror, 

> ¥ A ? 
ovK e€eror, ever O€° 
dovrevew Sedidaxrar. 


XI (21) 
‘H yn péAava tive, 
tive, dé Sévdpe ad yp. 
tive. Padkaoao avavpous, 
6 8 ydwos Oddaccar, 
Tov © HnALov GEARY. 
Ti por payer 6’, Eratpor, 
kavt@ Oédovte rive ; 


reece 1 ieee, 


es | 


1 


oO 


ot 
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XII (22) 
EI KOPHN 


‘H TayraXou ror’ earn 
dios Ppvyav ev oxPars, 
Kal Tats TOT OpVis ETTY 
Tlavdiovos yehdav. 

3 A > » ¥ 

éya 8 égomtpov einv, 

9 > N 4 

omws aet Brerys pe: 
eyo XLTaV yevoimny, 
OTwWS GEL Hops E. 
vdwp Oérw yever ba, 
oTws GE KpaTa ovow: 
pUpov, yuvat, yevoiny, 
9 > v4 > 93 V4 

oTwWs eyo o ahenpw. 

Kat Tain d€ paoTar, 
Kal wapyapov TpayyArg, 
kal oavdadoy yevoimnv: 
POvov Trootly TATE pe. 


XIII (23) 

EI> KIO@APAN 
@dhw eye “Atpeidas, 
Oédw 5é€ Kddpov ada: 
a BapBuros dé yopdais 
"Epara movvoy 7xet. 


nmenpa vevpa pany 


N N ? 9 
Kal THY AUpHV arracay, 


5 alae a 


10 


10 
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Kayo pev TOov aOdovs 
‘Hpaxdéous: Avipn 5é 
EPUTAS AVTEPWVEL. 
xaiporre Nourroyv uty, 
Sent 4 leeks 


4 ¥ y 
peovous “Epwras ade. 
XIV (24) 


EPOTIKON 


@vows Képata Tavpots, 
e ‘ ¥ 9 

OTAaS EOWKED LTT7TOLS, 
Todwkinv Naywots, 
Néovar xdop dddvTwr, 


A > , ‘N 4 
Tos tyOvouv TO VyKTOP, 


A b , 0 
Tots dpvéors méTao Gan, 


ToLs avOpaci ppovnpoa. 


‘ ) ¥> 4 
yuvarEiy ov eT elyxer. 
Tt ovv; dtdowot KaAAOS 
b ] > ae | a e A 
avr aoTidwy atacar, 
avr’ éyyéwy atravrav. 

~ AN N , 
vik O€ Kal oidnpov 
(4 


N A 4 s 
Kal TUp Kady TLS Ovo. 


XV (25) 
EIS: XEAIAONA 


Xv pev, hirn yeddov, 


érnoin podoveca 
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Oépe mrExers Kadiynv: 
A > 4 ¥ 
xeywav. 8 els adavros 
5 4 NetAov 7 ‘rt Méuduy. 
¥ > oo AN A 
Epus 6 aet mAéKeu prev 
> 4 (4 
éy Kapoin Kaduyv. 
I1d0os 3° 6 pev rrepovra, 
€ > dA > > 4 
6 8 adv €otiw axpyy, 
€ > e€ lA ¥ 
10 6 8 ypiremros Hon. 
N N ? > > 2 
Bon Sé yiver’ aiet 
Lat ov —KEXNVOTOV veoooOv. 
Kes%o "Epwridels b€ puxpovs 
€ la 4 
ou peiLoves Tpehovo. 
15 of O€ Tpadevtes EvOUs 
4 vd ¥ 
amahuv Kvovow a)ddovs. 
Ti NXOS ovv yevynras ; 
ov yap cHévw To~ovrous 
¥ b ~ 
Epwras éxBonaat. 


XVI (26 A) 


EPQTIKON QOIAAPION 


xv pev l€years TA OnBys, 
t 4 > p ta > ee yd 
6 8 av Ppvywv avtas: 

> A > 9 A e , 
éyo & éuas adaoes. 

2. ¥ , 
OvX LUmTos wieveV LE, 
ov melds, ovyt ves: 

N A A ¥ 

orparos dé Kawds addos 
> 939 a 4 
amr oppatov pe Baddwv. 
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XVII (26B) 
> b ? AN 9 
Ev toxiors pev trot 
Tupos xapayp €xovow: 
‘ v4 ¥ 
kat IlapOious tus avdpas 
Frome. - éyVOpLoeV TLApaLs. 
& éyw O€ TOUS EparTas 
3 A 3 id > >) a 
idev ériorap’ evOus: 
Exovot yap Tt Nemrov 


Wuxns €ow xdpaypa. 


XVIII (27 A) 


EIy TA TOT EPOTOS BEAH 
‘O avnp 6 THs KuOypns 
Tapa Anpviass Kapivors 
Ta, BéAn Ta Tov Eporwv 
énde. haBav oidnpoyr. 
axidas 5° éBarre Kimpis 
pede 76 yruKd AaBovoa: 
6 5 "Epws yodny euuryev. 
68 "Apys mor’ €€ avrns 
om:Bapov Sépu xpad8aiveor 
10 Bédos niréeUl "Epwros: 
6 8 "Epus, 768° éoriv, elrev, 
Bap: reapacas vonoas. 
éhaBev Bédepvov “Apns: 
vrepediace Kimpis. 
1s 6 8 "Apns dvacrevdtas, 


| 
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Bapv, dnoiv: dpov ard. 

6 8 "Epas, ey’ avrd, dyoiv. 
XIX (27B) 

xaerov 76 py prryoa, 

xaderov S€ Kat durinoat, 

Xaderwrepov O€ tdavrev 


> ? ~ 
amoTuyxavew pidourra. 


XX (81) | 
EI> EPOTA 


Megovuxriots 708’ wpass, 
ortpedel? Hvix’” Aptos 4 
KaTa yelpa THY Bowrov, 

, \ A 4 
pepotrwy d€ dida tavTa 
Kéarat KoT@ Sapevta, 

a 3YF 3 ‘4 
Tor Epws émorabeis pev 
Oupéwy exonr dxNas. 

, ¥ , 3 v4 
Tis, ebnv, Ovpas apacoe; 
Kata pev oyilers dvetpous. 
‘e Qoy” ¥ , 
6 0 "Epas, avorye, dnoiv: 

4 b , N 4 

Bpépos eipi, un PoByoar: 
Bpéxopar dé Kaoédnvov 
KaTG VUKTA TEeTAGYY LAL. 
éXénoa TavT aKovaas, 
dva 0’ evOd Adxvov apas 

bd , N 4 , 
avéwta, kat Bpédhos pev 
é€xopa dépovra TéEov 
mTépvyas TE Kal papérpnv. 
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Tapa © iorinv Kabicoa, 

20 waNdpats TE YELpas avToU 
> 4 b A 4 
avéBadrov, é« d€ yairns 
atéO\.Bov vypov vow. 

6 0, émet Kpvos peOnxer, 
dhépe, dnoi, Teparwpev 

25 TOOE TOLOV, EL Ti pLoL VOY 
Br\aBerar Bpayeioa veupy. 
Tavuer O€ Kai pe TUTTE 
péoov Tap, waTEp oloTpos: 
3 \ 3 g¢ 0 
ava 5 adderau kaxdlwv, 

, e 4 

30 €éve, 8 elie, cvyyapnAt: 

a 3 N \ e a 
Képas aBd\aBes pev nyt, 
ov d€ Kapdiny Trovyces. 


XXI (82) 
EI> TETTITA 


Maxapilopey oe, rérnié, 

9 4 > > ¥ 

Gre SevOpéwy én’ axpav 

3 4 l4 a 

dhiyny Spdcov TeTaKes 
‘ 9 > # 

Baorreds otras aeides: 

5 Oa yap €oTL KElva, TavTa, 
€ 4 4 3 > “A 
o7oaa Bréres €v aypois, 
€ 4 3 y 
oT0a'a Tpemovoty vAaL. 


ov d€ daivea yewpyav parti. - b do 
amo pndévas te BAdTrwv: 5 é 
10 ov O€ Tivos Bporoiow, 


Oépeos yhuxvs mpodyrys: 
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dir€ovor pev oe Movoa, 
diréer dé DotBos adros, 
Auyupyny 8 eSwKev otpnv. 
7d O€ ynpas ov oe TEipe, 
code, ynyevys, pirdupve: 
atrabns 5’, dvayzcoapKe, 
\ 9 “A 9 . 
aoyeddor ef Deots Gpotos. 


XXII (88) 
EIS EPOTA 


yy > 93 e7 
Epws mor év podow 
KolLaLerny medTTay 
ouK eloev, GAN’ erpaOn 
N , 4 id 
Tov Odxtvdov: tarayxOeis rreracaw 
A A 2) 7 
Tas xElpas wAdAvEEV : 
Spapay dé kat teracbeis 
VLA \ , 
Tpos THY Kahnv KuOypnpy, 
Olwda, warep, Elmrev, 
” > (4 
OA\wha KatoOvycKe: 
odis pe erupe pxpos 
MTEpwTos, Ov Kahovo 
pédurTay ob yewpyot. 
ea 4 2 ON , 
a & elev: el TO KevTpoy 
Move. TO TAS peXiTTAS, 


4 A ~ 
| POT OY doKels TovovaL,, 


"Epws, 6cous ov BadXets ; 
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XXIII (34) 
EIS ®IAAPI'TPON 


e A 4 A 
O mdovros eu ye xpvaov 
To Cnv mapetxe Ovnrois, 
3 4 , 
exapTepouv pvAatrwv, 
9 9 A A > 4 
i, adv Oavev erédOy, 

, N , 
AaBn Te kat rapedOy. 

2 Q N Q , 
et 0 ovv TO pH TpiacBa 
76 Chv eveote Ovyrots, 

la N 3 A 
TL Xpvaos weet pe; 
Pavey yap ei Témpwrat, 
Ti kal parny orevatla ; 
Ti Kal yoous mpoTéeuTre ; 
ol yevouTo tive, 

4 > > €e , 

mudvTt © olvoy Hovv 

3 “A 4 A 
Epos Pious ovvewwat, 

3 > +e A , 
éy 8 amadaton Koirats 
Tehely Tav “Adpodirav. 


XXIV (87) 


EATTON H EI> ETAIPON 
IIPESBTTHN 


A , 4 
Dir@ yepovra TEepmvor, 
io véov yopeurar : 
aA 2 ¢ ? 0 
dv & 6 yépwr xopevn, 
Tpixas yépwr wev eri 

b Q\ ? , 
Tas d€ dpévas veale. 


' Tom) 
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XXV (48) 
EI OINON 


Y , \ oY 
Orav lw Tov olvor, 
y 
evdovoy ai pepusvar. 
Ti por you, Ti Lot TdVwY, 
Ti [LOL LENEL LEPL LVM? ; 
A A A be 
8 Davety pe Set, Kav pr Oro: otk 
e : a 
- AN , A is. Monet Mi -. 
Ti Tov Biov TAav@pmaL; ©». 
> 
Tiwmev Ovv TOV OlvoY 
QA a) ~ , 
Tov Tov Ka\ov Avaiov: 
‘\ ~ oe ? e “A 
avy T@ O€ Tivey Huas 
9 
10 evdovoL ai péepysvar. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS 
—ie 


Simonides of Ceos excelled in various branches of lyri ~— 
poetry, but has become especially well known from havin 8 
his name associated withea multitude of epigrams of peculia== 
beauty and expressiveness. He was born 556 3.c. He wa" 
perhaps a musician by inheritance, and is referred to by tradi 
tion as holding an official position as choir-leader in his natiwe”"" 
island. He gained such proficiency and reputation as to win ‘ 
place among the clistinguished poets who graced the court oof 
Hipparchus at Athens. After the death of his patron and {ee 
expulsion of the Pisistratidae he seems to have spent son==s¢ 
time in Thessaly, though he was afterward prominent on— 
more at Athens. In his old age he was also at the court of 
Hiero at Syracuse. He died 467 n.c.- 

It was in connection with the stirring events of the Persi===2 
wars that he did the work which has won for him the highe=* 
admiration. To tind the words which shall best express t> sé 


kee Udhameurt, +d. €f umonides — “opecls 
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Amendation of the people for the men whom they wish to 

or is always one of the highest services of genius. As among 

> Greeks the monument was the chief instrument of publi- 
Cion, the inscription which it bore must be suited to describe 
© highest character which the age could produce; and as this 
8 to be read by all, it must express the mind of all. The vir- 
1€s of the heroic dead received appropriate recognition in the 
Pigrams of Simonides, which are models of grace and suggest- 
Veness, worthy to be cut in marble to be read by successive 


5©Merations. ; 
5 , brancdlation _ 


44> Hu 4u Ly 
Ly Ly £yU LU 4£UuU LY 


>|u Hv 24> Hy Hy Lu 


~u Av Lu ZL LY 


5 4u Gu LU 44> LU LN 
>| Hv 4 4 ADP LU LN 
/ / “NA 


—ju Hv 420 4 LV Lo Lt 
> Avy hy tu 4U UL LA 
Au “Hv Lu Lu , 


Tay €v @eppomvdas Oavovtwy 
b ‘\ \ ¢€ , \ 2 ¢€ , 
evKrens wey a TUXA, KadOs O° 6 TOTpHOS, 
\ 2 e¢ , \ , \ A ea 
Bwpos 8 6 tddos, Tpd yowr Sé pvacris, 6 8 olKTos 


EMALVQS ° 
) ° A ¥ 39 3 » 
évraploy o¢ TOLODTOY ovr evpas 
& ovf 6 mavOaudrwp adpaupdoe ypdvos. 
> “A > 3 A 9 . b , 3 4 
avdpav 8 ayalav 6d onkds oixéray eddokiav 
‘EXAddos ethero: paptupet 5é kal Aewvidas 
o 4 > “A 4 4 
Ymapras Bacievs, aperas péyay NedouTras 
Kdo poy aévaov K)éos TE. 


Lqemnal Career f arranqenrent’ | 
we mow o*charn. ons 
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(2) Meee we , ret g rhe Plato sroler 
b cere £ 
EILINIKOS 


ZKOIAI TOI KPEONTO® @ESZAAOI 
II (5) 


Su hve fu Su ZL LA 


Vvult> tu “su 42yu Mee By Zu 2S. Ly 


"Avop’ ayabov péev addabéws yevér bar 
Xaderov Xepoiv Te Kal Tool Kat vow TETPaywvo?r, 
avev Woyou TEeTUyMEVOV : 
thea Crt a > \ 5° ¥ > aN -) , 2 9 
aa Oh OS QV 71) KQKOS [7) AYQAV ATAAGALVOS, ELOWS y ova— 
ot citoduv dikav 
tan. | vyins dvyip: ovde py pu eyd 
Got a aA 3 , 
btn | popacopnat: Tov yap adBiwr 


amreipwv yevebXa. 

pint? TAVTA TOL KAAG, TOLOL T Alo VPA f1) MEeLLKTAL. 
ot tay 

og irp. & 


Ovdd pou éupedews 76 Iurraxevoy 
4 4 A A N 3 4 
VeMeTAL, KALTOL Topov Tapa Pwros elpynuevoy: yom 
hewov dar éoOdov Eppevae. 
a ¥ 
10 Jeds dv pdvos Tour’ exo. yépas: avdpa 8 ovK« éo-= 
py ov KaKoy eupevat, 
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é > a b' 
OV ap.ayavos oupdopa KkaleXy. 
, N @  A_ > A 9 , 
mpatars yap ev 7as avnp ayalds, 
KaKos 6, et KaKas (71): 
‘ “\ A ¥ Q N a 
Kal TO mhEloTOV apioToL, TOUS Heol dir€wrTe. 


Srp. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 22> AVON \ , . 4 
1 Tovvexey ovror eyo 75 pn yever Oar din. Bf 
Suvarov Silypevos, Kevedy és ampaxrov anda [L0t- eee. 53 
9A , Gwe, 
pav atwvos Baleéw, 
« 
Tavdpapov avOpurrov, expvédovs door Kapiov aivd- “Ran x 
( 
pba yPovds - 
> ? >» € ‘ > 4 
ETL T UpLLY EvpaY atayyehew. + 


mavras © éraivnp Kal drréw, 
% €xwv GaTLs Epoy 
pndév aioypdv: avayKxa 8 ovde Jeot pdyovras. 


@PHNO® 
III (87) 


STROPHE 


vultivu 42> “Hu LAN 
vulmvu 4 40 vz LD HY Ly 
“Hu hvu Sve Hy Lu 
Su Hu Av 4£yu 44> Lu LN 
5 Ayu tu Sv tu 
vult> vv Hv Lu 
Sy ae Lu 


“Sui Hu Hv Hv LAAN 
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4> ~~ vu LA 


vl~vu 4uU LY 4D 4 LAN 
—pu hau Av Ay 
as 


Au £> £54 £> Ly 


4 — ‘Hota Heneoves - wae > ltt 


"Ore Adpvaxt Keir’ ev Sardadéa, 

¥ l4 > 3 , , ~ , ? 

dveuwos T epdper puv mvéwv kuyPeiod TE iva, 

Seta mpooetpme ToT ovK aOLdvTOLOL TapeLais, 

dpdi te Tlepoet Badde dirav yep, elev 7: w@ TeKO™ 
5 olov exw Tovoyv: av oO awrteis: 

A , oe / : 9 9 A 
yarabnve \abet Kvaooes ev arepTeE 
dovpart ya\keoyoud@ 
. 93 A 4 ‘4 4 

vukTi ddapmet Kvavew Te dvddw Karaeis: 

oy) > Y A A A 

adpav © vmepev reav kopav Babetay 


"Exwdds 
4 4 > > ‘4 sQ3 3 , 
10 TapLovTos KUpaTos OVK ahéyeLs, OVO aveLwV 
pboyyov, topdupéa 
4 3 , ‘4 A a, 
Keijrevos ev yAavids, TpdawToy KUuBev tpordTy. 
b A ‘\ 4 “\ > 
et O€ Tou Sevvdv Td ye Sedov Fv, 
Kai Kev €uav pnatrav Nemrov virEetyeES OAs. 


15 


Or 
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KéNopas 8, evde Bpedhos. evderw S€ wovros, 
evdérw 5’ dporoy Kaxov- 

peratBorta S€ tis pavein, Zev warep, 

éx oev- orm dé Oapoadéor eros 

evYopat vod Sixas, ovyyvoli por. 


4yu tu Hv wav ZA 
>[4u 4u “Hv +tu 
SAN OS: cine Hing hig Oh 


4u24 “vu 4> 


>| “uu Hu LAN 


ong EP LAG EE ES ONG 


‘> 41 #8 


"Eote Tus Ad-yos Tote Tay aperay 

vaie SvoapBaros emt wéTpats, 
“A ? ~ ~ e N > 4 

vov O€ piv Oe@v yepov ayvov audérer, 
2Q> 3 A , A » 

ovd amavrav Br\ehdpors Ovarav éexomrop, 
® ‘ PS) ‘0 tO , 

@ pn SaxePupos idpas 

¥ 4 > ¢ , 939 ¥ 

evdoBev porn 0’, ixntai 7° és dxpov 

avd peias. 


EINITPAMMATA 
V (89) 


Xcpduos duHOnpev irs wrvyi, ona & ef’ Hyty 
éyyvbev Evpimrou Snpocia xéyurat, 


OK ddixws: eparny yap amwrécapev vedryTa 
TpNXELay odewou SeEdpevor vehéAnv. 
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VI (90) 
“EAAHver tpopaxouvtes ‘APnvato. Mapadarve 
A eenet_y pu opé par Mydwv éorcperay Sivapuy. 
~ Saaning. CYb pévvy wy 
VII (91) 
Mupidow more THd€ TptaKkociats Euayovro 
éx IleXomrovvdorou yiduddes TéTopes. 


VIII (92) 


"O Eeiv’, dyyé\New Aaxedatpoviors, ore TOE 
Keiwea, Tors Keivwv pypace meOdpuevot. 


IX (94) 


Mvjpa 7d6e kNewoto Meyrortia, ov rote M7dor 
DITEPXELOV TOTAPOV KTELVaY apeEeupapevoL, 
, a , ~ 3 4 Ud > (A 
peavrios, Os Tore Knpas érepyopuevas cada eidds 


ouK eTAN ZrapTys yyELovas, mpoduTeLy. 


X (96) 


- ¥ 
Buxkéoe ala Kéxevle, Aewvida, ot era oe€to 
779 Oavor, Xrapryns evpvydpov Bacrded, 
? A , N + , ld 4 
TreioTwv On TOEwv TE Kat OxuTddwv GOévos imTav > 
? + a } ~ 4 , 
Mndeiwy 7 dvdpav deEdpevor Trodepy. 


XI (96) 


°O Eeiv’, edudpov tor’ évaiopev aotu KopivOou, 
A > » 21 ¥ A y 4 
yov 8 app * Atavros vacos éves Ladapis: 


1B. dy. 
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wOdde Dowiooas vnas Kat Idépoas Eddvtes 
kat Mydous iepay “EhAdda puodpeBa. 


XII (97) | 


“A A Q ww ~ 
Axpas éoraxviay et Evpov “E\Adda wavav « pheore i 
Tals avTav puyais KeieDa pvodpevor = 


Sovliocvvas: Idpaas b€ wept hpeoi rHpara wdvra 
nmbapev, apyadens pvypata vavpayias: 
doTéa O api exe. Yarapis: warpis dé Kdpwwos 
avr evepyeoins puny éreOne T00e. 
XIII (98) 
Otros *Adeudvrou Keivou Tddos, ov dua Bovdds 
‘EdAds eXevfepias dpdeero orépavov. 
XIV (99) 
“Ao Beorov kéos olde didn wept twarpids Oévres 
4 , > 4 , 
kuaveov Davarov apdeBadovto védos - 
3 A ~ l4 3 a > 93 \ a, 
ovdé reOvacr Oavovtes, eet of apetn Kabireplev 
kudaivova’ avaye Sapatos €€ *Atdew. 
XV (100) 
Et 7d kadas OvnoKew aperns pépos éort péyoror, 
HW EK TAVTWY TOUT ATEVELLE TUK ° 
g A 
EdAddés yap orevdovtes eXevOepinv repiHetvar 
Keitel aynpavTm ypopevor evroyip. 
XVI (101) 


[Latdes “AOnvaiwy Mepoav orparov é€eddoavres 
npkeray apyakeny marpio. Sovloovynp. 
preoay dpy p 
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XVII (142) “@ < _pweit 
ot: awh ¥ 


"EE ov 7° Evparny ’Aciad Siva movros éverpev 
‘\ 4 ; ~ “~ ¥ oe 3 4 
Kat Todas Ovntrav Oovpos “Apns edérer, 
> , Ud 3 la ig > 9 A 
obdevi mw KaANov ery Ooviar yever’ avdpav 
Epyov €v nTreipw Kal KaTa TovTOY Gov. 
5 olde yap év yain Mydwv Toddods 6A€oayTeEs 
Dowikwv éexarov vavs €dov €év meharyer 
avdpov mrynfovcas: péya 8 €orevey "Acis tn’ avr” 
mArAnyeio auhorépats yEepot Kparer Todepov. 
XVIII (110) 
~ A , 3 , ~ > a b \ ~ 
Onpav peév kaptiotos éya, Ovarav 8, dv éye voy 
dpovpe, T@dE Tddw Adivos éuBeBaas: 
3 3 3 \ , , 3 4 ¥ 4 > 4 
GNN’ ei ry Oupdv ye Adwy Eudv ovvopd 7’ elyer, 
3 A 3 N 4 AQ? 9 ld 4 
ovk ay eyo TiUBw Tad éeTeOnKa 7ddas. 
XIX (119) 


LGpa pev dhrodamry xevPe Kors, ev O€ we TdvTa, 
Knretodeves, EvEeivm otp extyev Oavarov 

mraldpevov: yAuKepou Sé pedidpovos oixade vioro—” 
¥ 3Q3 9 4 4 > v4 
nptAaKkes, ovo kev Kéwy radu appupvrny. 


XX (121) 
Tov avrov Tis EkacTos aToAAupevwy aviarat, 
Nixodixcou dé dirou kat modus de mobel. 
XXI (169) 


a 
Ilo\Aa payor Kat ToAAa TLV Kat ToAXGa KaK ELT oY 
> a 4 la e 9) 
avOpurrovs Keira Tymoxpéwy Podros. 
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BACCHYLIDES 


wechylides was a nephew of Simonides, and, like him, was 
. the island of Ceos. The date of his birth cannot be 
rmined. We learn that he was with his uncle at the court 
[iero at Syracuse, that he lived in the Peloponnesus as an 
: from his native land; but that is about all that is told us. 
date is probably a half-century later than that of Simoni- 
and he is younger than Pindar, who was born before 520 .c. 
‘"e had only a few brief fragments of his poetry until in 
" there were published. by Kenyon under the auspices of 
British Museum twenty of his poems, in various degrees of 
pleteness, which had been recovered from a papyrus roll 
atly found in Egypt. These impress us with the graceful- 
and expressiveness of his poetry, and even if he lacks 
2what of the grandeur of Pindar he is no unworthy asso- 
» of the Theban singer. Two of the selections which follow 
: been taken from these poems. The first, because of the 
ess to Apollo (1.130), has been considered a paean, but 
aave very slight data from which to determine how the 
+ks would have classified it. The second is of peculiar 
vest as an example of the dithyramb. 
he meter of the first selection is cretic or paeonic. For the 
ations which are permitted cf. G. 1689; HA. 1119. There 
ld be added the forms — U—~ and —. vu — as also allow- 
. IT is logaoedic. III is dactyloepitritic: G. 1684; HA. 
Schemes for the division of the feet are given — though 
2 are a few inconsistencies in the text as it has been pre- 
2d which are hard to account for; but our poet may have 
ved himself considerable liberty in the correspondence of 
ines. 
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I (Kenyon 17) 
HI@EOI H @OHZETS 


STROPHE 








Byes Lyme 42-0 
EEN PP 
POS ns: GENS WING WV) 
BiH |4UW 4_uU YS 
VvViVu 42reu 4 
OG Lage ROIS BEGGS 
MiI4ZUL Luvys 
Luw Lu 
10 ees OG Leg 
a HV GUL 
RP eT as ONG 
ol io a ee 
Ft DPA DIGG SS 
15 a Se Se wien 
FOGGING. CoH, 
UW ow “ym 
MiIZUWN 4Luw + 
NG RUG LoS NK 
/ uU 
OWVvVilIZUGYU Wow +'r 
Sie. Bee 
SS EIS es, SE Re 
tus GuHiv tv Lk 
EPODE 


vow SU 
Lugow as Los 
, YN A , 
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BuUlZUVUY ae ee 
LOG a, LER ARS SS - ERS Ss 
BERG RP PRG a, BENG) ZOE 
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NOTES 


CALLINUS 


"The poem is an exhortation to the Ephesians to rouse themselves from 
heir indolence and fight for life and safety. 


Page 2, 1.1. Méxpts ret xardxeoOe: how long do you continue to lie pros- 
Yate? The xard adds emphasis to the reproach and exhortation. xa67- 
“Oa: appears often with a similar significance. Cf. Dem. Phil. A 9 ravray} 
tErXrovras Huds kal xaOnudvous mepicroxlferar.— red: = rlvos.—Kér : = rére. 
> is used in the Ionic of the elegiacs and iambics in pronouns and inter- 
“Ogative and indefinite adverbs where the original palatal has in Attic 
2een displaced by the labial 7. —Oupév: cf. elodxev abris Oupdy évl orfberce 
Xd Bre, Od. x. 261. 

2. d&ucdumepixtlovas: the neighboring people of Asia Minor who must 
be always made to respect Greek energy and valor, who had learned to 
look to the Greeks for leadership and to a certain extent for defense. 
The word is apparently the same in derivation and meaning which appears 
in the shorter forms dugixrloves and mepixrioves, and which is even more 
Prominent in the form dudirvoves (amphiktyons). 

3. peOrévres: cf. Tyrtaeus ili (12). 44. 

4. atap: and yet; introduces with emphasis the contrasted idea. 

5. Even when dying let a man make a last hurl of the javelin. tis as if 
Exacros, cf. Il. ii. 382. 

6. dvip(: G. 1174; HA. 767. 

8. Svopevéorv: G. 1175 and 1177; HA. 772.— dvopevéow is a strong 
word of personal feeling. In early times dvcpevys and éxpés indicate the 
enemy; later mwodguus marks the movement toward that condition of 
mind where a man can be an enemy without being personally hated. — 
émrnére: the form is epic. The Ionic éxére does not double the x. 

9. Moipat: pofpa means first one’s share or allotment in life, and then, 
as personified, is referred to the being who makes the allotment. Homer 
refers to but one, except in the single passage I]. xxiv. 49 where the 
plural is used. As early as Hesiod, however, their number is given as 
three, and this conception of them gradually prevailed. 

115 
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10. ba doml8os xrd.: with valiant heart made tense beneath the ae shield 
when first the battle is joining. cas from efdw (cf. L. and §. III), n—amean- 
ing first to roll or pack together, is used of the warrior as crouc= hing 
beneath his shield and also of a lion gathering fora spring; cf. Tl. — xiii, 
408 and xx. 168. 

18. &vSp': subject of puyetv.—el: epic and lyric (and in some «= ases 
dramatic) poetry may use ei with the subjunctive where Attic prose has 
édvy or nv. There are even a few instances in Attic prose. 

15. épxerar: Bergk reads épyerac and compares Dem. de Corona 97. 
On the whole I am better satisfied to keep Zpyera:. Cf. Od. iii. 1665 adr? 
éya adv vnvalv dodr\éorv, al por Exovro, pedyov, érel ylyvwoxory, 5 5} care % 
pndero Saluwy. Then comes the account of the return of many of A Sea 
heroes, and finally how 


mwdvras & 'Idoueveds Kpjrny elotyyay éralpous 

ot piyov éx modduou, wévros 5é ol ovr darnipa. 
"Arpeldnv 5é cal avrol dxovere, vooduy ebvres, 

ws T HAO", ws Alywbos éujoaro Nvypdv breOpov. 


Cf. also Simonides of Ceos 65 6 5 ad Odvaros lye kal rdv puybuaxov. 

17. qv Te wd0y: a euphemistic expression for death, cf. Od. iv. so 
Tod 8 dudirpouéw cal deldia, wh Te wdOnory. 

Page 3, 1.19. a&ftos: dvrdiis is more accurately used with this signifi 
cance; cf. however II. viii. 234 viv 5° ovd évds &Evol eluev. Comparisons et 
this sort are suggestive. In the old Greek days the value of the war— 
rior was assessed by the poet in terms of the worth of adivine hero. Ou 
modern poet says of Roderick Dhu (Lady of the Lake, vi. 481) **One= 
blast upon his bugle horn were worth a thousand men.’ So the ol 
English ballad, 

Slain is Robert of Leycester 
That was mine own courteous maister 
Ilk limb of him was worth a knight. 
—See Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances, p. 336. 


20. wbpyov: so, Od. xi. 556, Ajax is called by Odysseus a wépyos for 
the Achaeans. 


TYRTAEUS 


I 
Page 4, 1.1. Te@vdpevat: this is made emphatic by its position at the 
beginning of the poem, and by its contrast to rrwxevev: to be dead asa 
fallen hero is glorious in comparison with being a beggar. — ydép: helps 
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= emphasis, suggesting at the becirniinz uhat this is unl as a Motive 
> supreme valor, White ii points forward to the exhortation wa) ade 
 Orhoxwper, lines 13 and 14. 

3. avrow: = €arrev. 

7. tenra: cf. L. and S. IL 3. 

8. clxev: constrained by. Cf. Od. xiv. 157 weny dewr. 

9. aloxeva: cf. UD. vi 209 where Glaucus tells hew his father wnt 
cn to Troy with the charge uy3é »€n0s rarépwr aioyvréucy. — até: belongs 
th Aédyxe, strengthening it, brings dishonor upon. Cf. Pindar, who in 

viii. 25 says of the young aristocrat, the object of his praise, fagg 
xara fetdos Ehéyxwr: also I. iii (iv). 22 aperay cvpdvtor ot Karerdy xe. 

11. e... ro: if, as I say. 

18. Ovpe@: with spirit. 

14. Wuydov: = fwijs. 

15. dAAQ@: this conjunction is used frequently with the imperative to 
ve force and liveliness to the exhortation. Cf. L. and S. II. 2. 

16. dvyys: genitive with dpxere: be not the beginners of disgraceful 
ight and panic fear. ¢6fos is the fear which shows itself in act, and in 
omer in flight. 

17. Get to yourselves a stout and valiant courage. 

18. pyde prrowpuxeir: be not regardful of life. 

19. ov xrd.: whose limbs are no longer nimble. 

Page 5, 1. 20. xaradelrovres: abundoning; observe the emphasis of 
rd. —yeparots: the penult is here shortened. The expression is one 
E honor, repeating the idea of wadacorépous, but emphasizing the claim 
{ the aged to respect. 

21. aloxpév: peculiarly emphatic. Shameful surely is this. — rode 
Nticipates xetodat. —pera: among, used with the dative in poetry only ; 
lostly confined to epic poetry. 

25. With his hands upon his bleeding wounds. ¢1dos, a8 we notices so 
equently in Homer, was used as a stronger possessive pronoun, some- 
hat as the modern German uses the adjective lieb. 

26. ray: ye resumes and emphasizes; the sight is disgraceful, you 
low it, and it rouses indignation to see it. —vepeonrév: though singular, 
used with rdé,as the singular makes the picture more distinct. Some 
litors read veueontd, Which may have been changed to avoid the apparent 
‘atus when the digamma of /Seiv had been forgotten. — tSetv: Hmits veue- 
1T4y like an accusative of specification. 

27. xpéa yupvalévra: with body stripped; the participle agrees with 
¥8pa like the others. — véouor S€ xrd.: but all is seemly for the young. Cf. 
l. xxii, 71 vép 8€ re wdvr’ éwdouxev. 
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Page 5, 1.28. 8p: while. —éy: understand 7s from péowt. 
29. dvipdor «ri.: for men to behold with admiration and women withloP” 
31. eb StaBds: with legs well braced. 


II 


1. "AAN... yap: as illustrated in the previous selection, these part = 
cles are conventional associates of the imperative. They are joined alb2== 
as implying a preceding exhortation in the mind of the speaker: Neve= 
yield, but be brave; for . . .—‘HpaxAfios: the Spartans were Dorians, bus 
the Dorians associated themselves closely in thought with the mythica.s#€ 
sons of Heracles. Their invasion of the Peloponnesus was the Return o=— 
the Heraclidae, and their kings were specifically descendants of the greass=®= 
hero. These families of heroic lineage showed an expansive tendency. 

2. otarw xrr.: Zeus has not yet turned away his face; i.e. withdraw—™ 
his favor. 

8. hoPetobe: cf. i. 16. 

5. éx@pdv xrd.: notice the chiastic arrangement with emphatic poo=== 
tion of the adjectives; with hate for your life and with death’s dark fammm 
even as the sunbeams beloved. Cf. John xii. 25 6 pucdy rho pux hp. 

7. at&nAa: destroying. 

8. é&dyr: aorist passive from ddw. 

9. devydvTev . . . Stwxdvrwv: G. 1102; HA. 742. You have had f we- 
quent experience of flight and pursuit. Cf. Il. xx. 257 d\n aye, Odooor yr ev- 
obueF ANHArAwWY Xarkhperty éeyxelyory. 

10. els képov xrd.: you have been in them both to your fill. See L. and S., 
who translate ‘* to push matters till disgust ensued.’’ Cf. Od. v. 290 Edy 
é\dayv xaxérynros. Cf. also Il. xiii. 815 and xix. 423. 

11. yap: refers back to the exhortation at the beginning. 

13. wavpdérepor: notice the comparative contrasted with rasa: fewer 
die, while they save from death the people behind them.. Cf. II. v. 581 aédo- 
pévwv 5 dvipdy wrdoves chor, He répavrar: pevysvrwy 5 ovr dp xdéos Sprvras 
ovre ris GAH. Xen. Anab. Ti. 48 drécoe uev paoredover Shy éx wavros Tp 
wou €v Tots woNemKols, ovTOL wey KaK@s Te Kal aloxpds ws éxl rd word dwobrt- 
oxovowv, kTr. See 1. 31. ; 

14. tpecodvrev: the verb rpéw means primarily to tremble with fear, 
then to take flight. Among the Spartans 6 rpécas was the distinctive title 
of reproach for the runaway. See Herodotus vii. 231 8vedés re exe é 
Tpécas’ Apiorddnuos xadeduevos. That is, Aristodemus, having returned 0 
Sparta from Thermopylae the sole survivor of the three hundred, wa 
scoffed at as ‘‘ the coward.’ Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1419, 
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Page 6, 1.15. No one trying to rehearse these could ever complete the list 
OQ7 all the evils which come to a man if he suffers disgrace. 
17. Seve: used as adverb; as preposition it governs the genitive. — 
S attew: connect with pryadéor, a horrible thing this is, this piercing a man 
nthe back. The soldierly mind shrinks from even dealing such a blow; 
how much more from receiving it. Bergk calls attention to the fact that 
‘the Spartans were accustomed to spare their enemies when in flight. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, ch. xxii: Tpepduevor 52 xal uxhoavres dlwKov 
Soov éxBeBauicacba: 7d vixnua Ty dvyy Tv wodreulwy, elra evOds dvex wpouv 
wire yevvaioy ovre ‘EXAnvixdy tyovpevor kbrrew kal dovebery droXeyouévous Kal 
wapaxexwpnxéras. 

20. vérov: G. 1058. 1; HA. 718. 

23. pnpots xrd.: the shield, as used in the earliest times, was large 
enough to cover the whole man. Cf. Dict. Ant., art. Clipeus. 

24. yaorpl: the hollow of the shield. 

25. Sefirepq: the employment of the left hand has been pointed out 
in line 24.—év yepl: the use of the preposition, rather than a mere 
dative of instrument, strengthens the idea of grasping. 

26. Addov: the crest of the helmet was formed commonly of horse- 
hair, arranged so as to look imposing and terrible. Cf. Hom. Il. vi. 467: 


ay 5 6 wdis pds xbdrrov evéwvoro TOAvns 
éxAXlvOn ldxwv, warps plrov byw arux Gels 
rapBioas xadkdv 7 H5¢ Adpov inmoxalryy, 
Sewdy dw dxpordrns xépubos vevovra vohoas. 


See also iii. 337. 

80. otrdf{ev: fighting hand to hand. 

31. The significance of the common soldier disciplined and fighting 
in well-ordered ranks was long in gaining appreciation. Even in the 
Homeric poems it received some expression. Spartan history was a con- 
tinuous exposition of this theme. There are in fact few subjects more 
Suggestive in connection with the progress of mankind than the develop- 
ment of the common soldier. The exhortation to individual valor joined 
with mutual codperation and support points to the great secret of Greek 
Superiority and Greek progress. Cf. Il. xiii. 181 dsmls dp dowid pede, 
képus képuy, dvépa 3 avip: Waiov 3 lambxomoe xdpudes Naympotoe Pddowoww vevdr- 
Twv: ws wuxvol épécracay ddrdAjrALorv. The description is repeated xiv. 215 
of the Myrmidons, as if the author felt very strongly the soldierly ideal ; 
but it was very slow in gaining much effectiveness. There is a difference 
here in the conceptions. Homer pictured the Greeks standing waiting for 
the onset. Tyrtaeus seems to have the actual conflict ‘a mind as the 
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NOTES 


CALLINUS 


The poem is an exhortation to the Ephesians to rouse themselves from 
-heir indolence and fight for life and safety. 


Page 2, 1.1. Méxpus red kardkeoOe: how long do you continue to lie pros- 
-rate? The xard adds emphasis to the reproach and exhortation. «a67- 
rac appears often with a similar significance. Cf. Dem. Phil. A 9 ravrayx3 
uéd\Novras Huds Kal xaOnudvous repirroxlferar.— red: = tTlvos.—xKér: = wére. 
« is used in the Ionic of the elegiacs and iambics in pronouns and inter- 
rogative and indefinite adverbs where the original palatal has in Attic 
been displaced by the labial +.—®@upév: cf. elodxev adris Oupdr evi orjberce 
\aBynre, Od. x. 261. 

2. dpdimepixtiovas: the neighboring people of Asia Minor who must 
be always made to respect Greek energy and valor, who had learned to 
look to the Greeks for leadership and to a certain extent for defense. 
The word is apparently the same in derivation and meaning which appears 
in the shorter forms dudexrioves and wepixrioves, and which is even more 
prominent in the form dudervoves (amphiktyons). 

3. peOcdvres: cf. Tyrtaeus iii (12). 44. 

4. ardp: and yet; introduces with emphasis the contrasted idea. 

5. Even when dying let a man make a last hurl of the javelin. ts as if 
fxasros, cf. Il. ii. 382. 

6. dvipi: G. 1174; HA. 767. 

8. Svopevéorw: G. 1175 and 1177; HA. 772.— dvopevéow is a strong 
word of personal feeling. In early times dvcpuer}s and éxOpés indicate the 
enemy ; later woNéuos marks the movement toward that condition of 
mind where a man can be an enemy without being personally hated. — 
brarére: the form is epic. The Ionic éxére does not double the x. 

9. Moipa:: potpa means first one’s share or allotment in life, and then, 
as personified, is referred to the being who makes the allotment. Homer 
refers to but one, except in the single passage Il. xxiv. 49 where the 
plural is used. As early as Hesiod, however, their number is given as 
three, and this conception of them gradually prevailed. 
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10. ba dowlBos xrr.: with valiant heart made tense beneath the shield 
when first the battle is joining. €doas from efdw (cf. L. and S. III), mean- 
ing first to roll or pack together, is used of the warrior as crouching 
beneath his shield and also of a lion gathering for a spring; cf. Il. xiii. 
408 and xx. 168. 

13. &vdp: subject of duyetv.—el: epic and lyric (and in some cases 
dramatic) poetry may use ei with the subjunctive where Attic prose has 
édv or nv. There are even a few instances in Attic prose. 

15. épyerac: Bergk reads épyera: and compares Dem. de Corona 97. 
On the whole I am better satisfied to keep épyerar. Cf. Od. iii. 165 adrap 
éyw adv vnvaiv dodr\éo.v, al pow Erovro, petyov, éwel ylyvwoxov, 6 Sh xaxd 
phdero Saiuwv. Then comes the account of the return of many of the 
heroes, and finally how 


wdvras & ‘Idoueveds Kpjrny elotyyay éralpous 

of piyov éx modéuou, wévros 5é ol ovr’ darnupa. 
"Arpelinyv d¢ xal avrol dxovere, voogu éedvres, 

ws Tt HO", ws 7 AlyioOos éujoaro Avypov BAeOpov. 


Cf. also Simonides of Ceos 65 6 5 ad Odvaros xlye kal rov puybuaxor. 

17. qv te wa0y: a euphemistic expression for death, cf. Od. iv. 820 
Tod 5 dudirpopew xal deldia, wh Te wdOnory. 

Page 3, 1.19. a@ftos: dvrdéios is more accurately used with this signifi- 
cance; cf. however II. viii. 234 viv 5 odd évds Aéwol eluev. Comparisons of 
this sort are suggestive. In the old Greek days the value of the war- 
rior was assessed by the poet in terms of the worth of adivine hero. Our 
modern poet says of Roderick Dhu (Lady of the Lake, vi. 481) ‘*One= 
blast upon his bugle horn were worth a thousand men.”’ So the old&_ 
English ballad, 

Slain is Robert of Leycester 
That was mine own courteous maister 
Ik limb of him was worth a knight. 
—See Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances, p. 336. 


20. wipyov: so, Od. xi. 556, Ajax is called by Odysseus a wupyos for 
the Achaeans. ' 


TYRTAEUS 


I 
Page 4, 1.1. TeOvdpevar: this is made emphatic by its position at the 
beginning of the poem, and by its contrast to rrwyevtew: to be dead asa 
fallen hero is glorious in comparison with being a beggar.— yap: helps 
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the emphasis, suggesting at the beginning that this is urged as a motive 
for supreme valor, while it points forward to the exhortation paydpeda 
kal Ovtoxwyer, lines 13:and 14. 

3. atrow: = éavroi. 

7. tenrar: cf. L. and S. IL 3. 

8. elxwv: constrained by. Cf. Od. xiv. 157 revly dxwy. 

9. aloxwve: cf. 1. vi. 209 where Glaucus tells how his father sent 
him to Troy with the charge unde yévos wardpwy aicxureuer. —xaté: belongs 
With éd¢yxet, strengthening it, brings dishonor upon. Cf. Pindar, who in 
0. viii. 25 says of the young aristocrat, the object of his praise, fpy@ 7 
wv kara fetdos Edéyxwy: also I. iii (iv). 22 dperay cduduroy ov Karedéyxet. 

ll. ef... roe: if, asl say. 

18. Oup@: with spirit. 

14. uxdov: = fwijs. 

15. GAG: this conjunction is used frequently with the imperative to 

five force and liveliness to the exhortation. Cf. L. and S. II. 2. 

16. dvyijs: genitive with dpyere: be not the beginners of disgraceful 
Slight and panic fear. ¢6os is the fear which shows itself in act, and in 
EXomer in flight. . 

17. Get to yourselves a stout and valiant courage. 

18. pnde prropuxeir : be not regardful of life. 

19. dv xrd.: whose limbs are no longer nimble. 

Page 5, 1.20. waradelrovres: abandoning; observe the emphasis of 
#< ard. —yeparots: the penult is here shortened. The expression is one 
“ff honor, repeating the idea of madatordpous, but emphasizing the clalin 
Of the aged to respect. 

21. aloxpdév: peculiarly emphatic. Shameful surely is this. —rotro 
@Nnticipates xetoOar.— pera: among, used with the dative in poetry only ; 
Mostly confined to epic poetry. 

25. With his hands upon his bleeding wounds. ¢1dos, a8 we notice Ko 
frequently in Homer, was used as a stronger possessive pronoun, sOmMe- 
What as the modern German uses the adjective lieb. 

26. réy': ye resumes and emphasizes; the sight is disgraceful, you 
know it, and it rouses indignation to see it. —vepeontov: though singular, 
18 used with rdé,as the singular makes the picture more distinct. Some 
editors read veueonrd, Which may have been changed to avoid the apparent 
hiatus when the digamma of iSeiv had been forgotten. — 6«tv: limits vepye- 
°nréy like an accusative of specification. 

27. xpéa yupvebévra: with body stripped; the participle agrees with 
Soa like the others. — voto 8€ xrd.: but all is seemly for the young. Ct. 
Ql. xxii, 71 véy Sé re xdvr éxdocxer. 
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Page 5, 1.28. &p: while. —éxy: understand 7:s from »éowe. 
29. dvBpdor xri.: for men to behold with admiration and women with love. 
31. eb StaBds: with legs well braced. 


II 


1. "AAN’... yap: as illustrated in the previous selection, these parti- 
cles are conventional associates of the imperative. They are joined also 
as implying a preceding exhortation in the mind of the speaker: Never 
yield, but be brave; for . . .—‘HpaxAfjos: the Spartans were Dorians, but 
the Dorians associated themselves closely in thought with the mythical 
sons of Heracles. Their invasion of the Peloponnesus was the Return of 
the Heraclidae, and their kings were specifically descendants of the great 
hero. These families of heroic lineage showed an expansive tendency. 

2. ow xrr.: Zeus has not yet turned away his face; i.e. withdrawn. 
his favor. 

8. hoPetobe: cf. i. 16. 

5. éxOpdv «rd.: notice the chiastic arrangement with emphatic posiliiliti- 
tion of the adjectives; with hate for your life and with death’s dark familie 
even as the sunbeams beloved. Cf. John xii. 25 6 mucdy rhy pux hp. 

7. at&Snda: destroying. 

8. é&dnr: aorist passive from ddw. 

9. devydvrov . . . Stwxdvrwv: G. 1102; HA. 742. You have had f— +. 
quent experience of flight and pursuit. Cf. Il. xx. 257 dN dye, Odocov ye—ey- 
obuel Ad\rAfAwWY XaAKhper éyxelyory. 

10. els képov xrd.: you have been in them both to your fill. See L. andh. §, 
who translate ‘‘ to push matters till disgust ensued.”’ Cf. Od. v. 200 @3&dy, 
é\dav xaxérnros. Cf. also Il. xiii. 815 and xix. 428. 

11. yap: refers back to the exhortation at the beginning. 

13. wavpérepot: notice the comparative contrasted with rasa: fewer 
die, while they save from death the people behind them. Cf. Il. v. 681 ado- 
pévwv & dvdpdv wréoves cbor, 7¢ réparvrar: gevydvrwy 5 ovr Ep xdéos Spwvra 
oure Tis dAxH. Xen. Anab. Ti. 43 drdcor pev pacrevovor (hy éx wavris Tp 
wou év Tots wodeutKxots, oUTOL wey Kax@s Te kal alaoxpds ws éxl Td wond drobr}- 
oxovo., krr. See |. 31. ; 

14. tpecodvrwv: the verb rpéw means primarily to tremble with fear, 
then to take flight. Among the Spartans é rpécas was the distinctive title 
of reproach for the runaway. See Herodotus vii. 281 8redbs re dxe 4 
tpécas’ Apiorbdnuos xadeduevos. That is, Aristodemus, having returned 
Sparta from Thermopylae the sole survivor of the three hundred, wa 
scofied at as ‘* the coward.’’ Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1419. 
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Page 6, 1.15. No one trying to rehearse these could ever complete the list 
of all the evils which come to a man if he suffers disgrace. 

17. SmvrGe: used as adverb; as preposition it governs the genitive. — 
Satfew: connect with pryadéov, a horrible thing this is, this piercing a man 
in the back. The soldierly mind shrinks from even dealing such a blow; 
how much more from receiving it. Bergk calls attention to the fact that 
the Spartans were accustomed to spare their enemies when in flight. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, ch. xxii: Tpepdevor 5¢ xal uxhoavres éSlwxov 
Scov éxBeBaricacbar 7d viknua TY Puy]? TOv wodeulwy, elra evOds dvex Wpouy 
ovre yevvaiov ovre ‘EXAnuKdy fyryovmevor Kbwrev Kal povevery dwrodeyouévovs xal 
wapaxexwpnkéras. 

20. vérov: G. 1058. 1; HA. 718. 

28. pnpots xrd.: the shield, as used in the earliest times, was large 
enough to cover the whole man. Cf. Dict. Ant., art. Clipeus. 

24. yaorp(: the hollow of the shield. 

25. Seftrepq: the employment of the left hand has been pointed out 
in line 24.—év yxepl: the use of the preposition, rather than a mere 
dative of instrument, strengthens the idea of grasping. 

26. Addow: the crest of the helmet was formed commonly of horse- 
hair, arranged so as to look imposing and terrible. Cf. Hom. Il. vi. 467: 


dy 3 4 wdis weds Kddrrov ifdsvoro TLOAYyS 
éxAXlvOn ldxwv, warpos pidou bw drvx Gels 
rapBihaoas xadkby 7 Hde Abdo larmwxalryy, 
Sevdy dx’ dxpordrns xépuOos vevovra vohcas. 


See also iii. 887. 

30. otrdfwv: fighting hand to hand. 

31. The significance of the common soldier disciplined and fighting 
in well-ordered ranks was long in gaining appreciation. Even in the 
Homeric poems it received some expression. Spartan history was a con- 
tinuous exposition of this theme. There are in fact few subjects more 
Suggestive in connection with the progress of mankind than the develop- 
ment of the common soldier. The exhortation to individual valor joined 
with mutual codperation and support points to the great secret of Greek 
Superiority and Greek progress. Cf. Il. xiii. 181 dzmls dp dowid' tpede, 
kbpus képuv, dvépa 5 dvip: Waiov 8 lwmbxouor xbpubes Naumpoiar pddorow vevdy- 
Tw: ws ruvol épécracay ddXrA}jAoorv. The description is repeated xiv. 215 
of the Myrmidons, as if the author felt very strongly the soldierly ideal; 
but it was very slow in gaining much effectiveness. There is a difference 
here in the conceptions. Homer pictured the Greeks standing waiting for 
the onset. Tyrtaeus seems to have the actual conflict ia mind as the 
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soldiers press each other in fighting, but it is the valor in the ranks that is 
expected to win. In the classical period it was the Spartan who espe- 
cially emphasized the value of the hoplite, the soldier fighting in the 
line. Their estimate is illustrated in the speech of Brasidas to his troops 
as given by Thucydides iv. 126, where he says of the barbarians obre yap 
rai txovres aloxuvbeiev av Nurely Tivd Xwpav Brafduevor err. He adds also 
the argument of 1. 13 above, 6 bmopelvavres éri@epduevov kal, Srav Kapds 7, 
nbowyp cal rdtec ad&is vrayayébvres ore Td dodades Odocov adlterbe xrr. If 
you abide the onset, when opportunity comes, you can withdraw in orderly 
array and more quickly secure safety. 

82. év &€: adverbial, moreover. This adverbial use of prepositions is 
common in Homer, but grows more rare as we approach the Attic stand- 
ard. They are very commonly joined with 6é. 

33. aewAnpévos: cf. Il. viii. 62: 


aradp domldes dudadbercat 
Ewdnvr addpArAYoL, words F dpuuaydds dpwper. 


35. yupvires: light-armed troops. At Sparta they were made up from 
the Helots, who furnished servants, attendants, and light-armed soldiers. 
Their protection seems to have been made merely from skins, or leather 


or even cloth; they fought with darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings_ «= 
The hoplites, on the contrary, were drawn up in the form of a phalanx, —a- 


with swords and long spears. 


36. wrecodvres: compare how Teucer shoots his arrows and them <n 
slips back under the protection of the shield of his big brother Ajax lik —=axe 


a child under the protection of its mother. II. viii. 271. 
37. atrovs: the enemy. 


88. wavérAo1et: rAnolov is more commonly joined with the genitive , 


The dative seems to be used as emphasizing the idea of approach. 


III 
Theme: Only bravery deserves honor. 


1. pvycaipnv: the conditional clause appears in verse 11.—év \de—y¢ 
w(BerOar: = éracvetv. 

2. dperfis: G. 1126; HA. 744. 

3. KukAérov: ancient mythology gives various accounts of ‘he 
Cyclops; but whether treated as the Titans, sons of Ovpavés and Tata, 
as the giant shepherds of the Odyssey, sprung from Poseidon, they #% 
always recognized as monsters of great power. 
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Page 7,1. 4. Oev: to be swift of foot was a heroic accomplishment 
among the Greeks. —Opntxvov Bopénv: Boreas was said to dwell in a 
cave on Mount Haemus, in Thrace. 

5. T.Wwvoto: Tithonus was the beautiful lover of ‘Hus, at whose 
prayer he was endowed by Zeus with immortality. —gvhv: properly 
growth. In Homer always of the human form. 

6. MiSew: the fabled king of Phrygia, whose wealth was proverbial 
through all antiquity. —Kuvipew: Cinyras was, according to tradition, 
king of Paphos, in Cyprus, credited with being the possessor of vast 
Wealth by the favor of the gods, believed to be the originator of the copper- 
Mining and other forms of industrial development in that island and 
the founder of the far-famed worship of Aphrodite which gave to Paphos 
its chief celebrity, while he was also a favorite of Apollo. He was, in 
fact, the personification of all which made Cyprus celebrated. Pindar 
Says of him, Pyth. ii. 26: 


xehadéovre pev audi Kivdpay rodrdxes 


pauat Kumplwv, rov 6 xpucoxatra rpoppbwws épldrno’ ’Aré\dwy, 
lepéa xridov Agpodlras : 





Dhere resound for Cinyras in manifold ways the praises of the Cyprians, 
tm to whom Apollo showed oe favor, the cherished priest of Aphrodite. 

“——~ padAvov: = mado. 

7%. Pelops could be seoaniad as excelling in all the chief attributes of 
royalty, —an origin on both sides traced immediately from the gods; 
Vast wealth, which he was supposed to have brought with him from the 

ast ; extensive dominion, which resulted in his giving a name to the 
©loponnesus. 

8. “ASpfiorov (the 7 is Ionic): the adventures of the heroes who 
fought against Thebes were only less famous in Greek poetry than the 
Struggles before the walls of Troy. Among the Seven who first under- 
took this far-famed expedition, and again among their sons, the 'Exl-yovor, 
Who retrieved the disaster of their fathers, Adrastus was the leading 
Spirit, at once the Agamemnon and the Nestor of the invaders. It was 
through his persuasion that the sons of the unfortunate heroes who per- 
ished in the first war undertook the second expedition. 

9. GotpiB0s: the masculine form of the adjective Oodpos is especially an 
©pithet of Ares (cf. 1. 34); the feminine form, as here, is especially fre- 
GAUent with 4c}, intensifying the idea of energetic physical force. 

10. Introduced as anticipating 1. 20, q. v. 

11. rerAaly .. . 6pav: rAdw is followed generally by an infinitive. 

is use of the participle is poetic. As is usual in such cases, where a 
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double construction is admissible, there is a difference in the meaning. 
The infinitive presents a conception, the participle a fact. With the 
latter the two verbal ideas remain more distinct. Cf. Soph. El. 948 
TrARval ce SpGcav av éyw rapavérw. 

12. optyo.r: attack. The verb signifies to strike with the spear-thrust. 
Cf. Il. iv. 306: 


Os 5€ K dvhp dwd dy dxéwv Erep Appa’ tknrat, 
eyyee dpetdoOw: éwech odd Péprepoy ourws. 


18. &6Aov: the estimate placed on the prize at the Greek games is 
well known. 

14. dépeaw: the infinitive with an adjective is quite common in Greek, 
and is used ordinarily in the active or middle. Cf. GMT. 768. 

16. dors dvip: = dvip ris ds. —SraBds: braces himself, and. —pévy: dv mae _ 
is omitted according to the usage which prevails in Homerin genera] rela—— a5 
tive conditions, and is continued to some extent in later poets. GMT. 540. «_ 

17. éwl: join with Ad@ynra:. 

18. wap8épevos: hazarding. Cf. Hom. Od. ii. 287; ix. 256. 

20. ylyverar: from its radical meaning of becoming, gains with adjez=—» =—c 
tives like dya6és, xadés, xrd., the signification of proving one’s self. yl-yr=~=-=ay0 
pac is largely thus used in Herodotus. Cf. Herod. vii. 226 Aaxedatporlim=m Jw; 
5é xal Oecriéwy Trovodrwy yevouérwv, Suws Aéyerar dvhp Apwros yevéoOat Dray, —me—wmp- 
Tifrns Acnvéxns. 

21. érpepe: gnomic aorist. G. 1292; HA. 840. 

22. toyeOe: checks, an aorist form (v. L. and S., sub oxé@w). 

25-26. The good soldier has his armor where it belongs, and is sm_aae—it- 
ten through his mail and through his breast.—woAAd . . . EAnAapévammmncy: 
struck with many blows. 

26. wpdoOev: in front. Token of bravery, as the wound in the be&s=,7ck 
was always the sign of the coward. . 

28. xéknde: perfect with present signification ; is distressed. 

29-80. As attention to the rites of burial was one of the most sac= Jed 
duties among the Greeks, so honors to the heroic dead were paid wwith 
double carefulness. The mounds and sepulchers, the funeral orati ons, 
and the representations of art, were all employed to call attention to the 
glory of a patriotic death. The honor of the brave man descended to his 
heirs ; so the réuSos and sratdes represent the two elements of the Greek 
conception of enduring fame and influence. Cf. Il. xvi. 674: 


Evda é rapxtcover xaclyvnrol re rat Te 
TuBy Tre oThry Te* Td yap yépas éorl Oavbyrwr. 
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82. wep: in Attic appended only to relatives and particles. Used 
largely in Homer, as here, for xalrep. In Homer may also be used with 
cal separated from it by other words. In Od. vii. 224 xalrep without 
separation. 

Page 8, 1.35. ravndeyéos: long-lamented (v. Autenrieth’s Homeric Dict. 
S.v.); cf. Hom. Il. viii. 70 S00 xipe ravndeyéos Bavdrow. So Od. ii. 100. 
It is always an epithet of @dvaros. 

36. alxpfis edxos: glory in battle. . 

88. walev: having enjoyed. rdcxw, to get this meaning, must be 
joined as here with another word suggesting it. 

40. BAdwrav: to defraud. Cf. Od.i. 195 ddd vu by ye Geol BAAxrToves 
KehevOov. 

41. olxar atrév: his equals, xaté suggesting similarity. 

42. etxovo’ tk xdpns: give place. To give place to the aged was one 
of the most prominent moral laws at Sparta, as it was in fact a recog- 
hized Greek principle that the younger should yield precedence to the 
Older. Cf. Xen. Mem. B iii. 16 ob yap xai 6500 rapaxwphoat roy vewre- 

Poy wpecButépy cuvruvyxdvovri wavraxod voulferat, kal xabrjpevoy UravacrT hvat ; 
There was therefore especial honor in receiving respect from one’s elders. 


IV 


2. wodvarav: genitive plural Doric form. The warrior class—that is, 
men of pure Dorian descent— made up the citizens at Sparta. 

4. The mind readily supplies Sefiq, it is so plainly suggested in dépu 
We dddovtTes. 

5. heSdpevor: cf. Soph. El. 98 yuxis ddedjoarre. 

6. warprov: so the Corinthian orator exhorting the Spartans and Pelo- 
Ponnesians to war against Athens, according to Thucydides, urges, rdrpco» 
Yap byiv éx rdv rbvwv Tas dperas xracGa:, Thuc. i. 128. 


MIMNERMUS 
I 


Page 9. Névvw: though the name does not appear in the poems of 
Mimnermus, a collection of his verses was, according to tradition, known 
Under her name. The fragment characterizes a life without love as 
Utterly gloomy, and ending in a burdensome old age. 

1. xpvorfis: the epithet is Homeric. Cf. Il. iii. 64; Od. viii. 887. It is 
Probably used as suggesting the general idea of splendor associated with 
the goddess, as Ares is xdAxeos. . 
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2. re€valnv: optative of wish. G. 1507; HA. 870.—pédot: the mood is 
assimilated to the previous optative. G. 1489; HA. 919. 

4. Youth-time is the only joy. 

Page 10, 1. 6. atoypdv cal kaxév: ugly and worthless. No trial was 
greater to a Greek than the loss of beauty. 

7. apdl: connect with relpover. 

10. @e6g: used frequently in Greek without the article to express the 
general conception of the divine rule. 


II. THe THREATENING SHORTNESS OF LIFE 


1. @vAAa: the comparison is at least as old as Homer, even among the === 
Greeks. Cf. Il. vi. 146: 


oln wep PuANWwY eve}, Torjde Kal dvdpar. 


2. avyys: dative. —atfera: : subject refers to @vA\a. 

3. whxviov éml xpévov: for a span (cf. Matthew vi. 27). —&vOeow ‘Prema : : 
cf. Il. xiii. 484 Zee nBns AvOos. 

4. elSdres xrr.: by the will of the gods knowing neither evil nor gocsmmunt. 
awpés joined with the genitive has an extensive use with personal nouns ~——sto 
denote authorship, or to signify those from whom or at whose hands ====ve 
receive anything. 

5. Kfjpes: the Fates presiding over man’s destiny, differing from Moma 
as being always associated with evil; so generally referring to deaf&—h, 
and especially associated with violent death. Thus Achilles speaks of 2211s 
two Kies Il. ix. 411. For the general significance of the term see Jom.ne 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, ch. v. 

7. plvvv0a: adverb used for predicate adjective. 

8. Brief proves the enjoyment of youth everywhere over the earth as far 
as the sun sheds its light. 

9. wapapelperar: for rapapelyrac. — tédos apys: the period of yourth- 
time. — dps: a season, and so a season or period in life; thus it came t° 
be used for youth as the spring or prime of life. 

10. reOvdueva: is used as expressing completed action, to denote the 
state of death; to be dead. 

12. qwevins: not properly extreme poverty, which is %vdea or rraxelA; 
but, like Latin paupertas, narrow means. 

18. &Ados 8: refers back to 1. 11, 4\do7ve, with which yé» is omitted- 

14. "At&v: the word was pene a personal name used for the 
of the lower world. So throughout by Homer, except as in I. xxiii. 
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We have els 8 xev adrés éydy “Aide xevOwyar. About this passage editors 
do not agree whether it is a later addition, or the reading is incorrect, or 
Whether here is really the beginning of its use to denote a place. This 
Was its later significance, while in Homer the place was denoted by the 
fenitive of the proper name with the required case of olxos understood. 
Cf. Od. vii. 182 é» ’ Adxcvdo.0. 

16. ph S50t: GMT. 536. 


Ill. THe SHORTNESS OF THE SEASON OF YOUTH 


Bl. fée Goweros: cf. Il. xviii. 402: 
wept 5é pbos '‘Qxeavoto 
adpp popptpwv péev Aoweros. 


2. wrodpar: IT am dismayed. The word expresses both excitement 
Kr ci fear. 

3. del xrr.: but would that it continued longer. 

4. odrtyoxpévuov: G. 925; HA. 617. The proximity of $vap helps to 
-€ tract it into the neuter.—évap: cf. Theocr. xxvii. 8 rapépxerat ws Svap 
"E34. 

Page 11, 1. 7. ret: renders; for form, G. 630; HA. 419 D. 

8. dpdixvdév: agrees with yipas. 


cv - SYMPATHY OF THE POET FOR THE TOILING SUN, BECAUSE OF HIS 
UNCEASING LABORS 


In this, in connection with the other fragments, the reader will notice 
*t once the characteristics and tendency of Mimnermus: pensiveness ; 
‘Ad ness ; a sort of moral indolence, shrinking from present evils and 
ture fears,—these are his prominent traits. 


4. ’Oxeavev: cf. Hes. Op. 566 rporcrdy lepdy pbov ’Qxeavoio. 

5. ebvh: cf. Hes. Th. 404 bo0l87n 5° ad Kolov rodunparov #rOev és edviv. This 
PASsage from Mimnermus is one of a number of fragments of early poetry 
‘Mustrating what a stimulus to gorgeous imagery in the mind of early 

&n was the daily movement of the sun. We have suggested here the 
Cory of the early Greeks that after his journey through the skies he 
&s conveyed back bchind the horizon to recommence in the morning 
the work of the new day. This journey was performed in a vessel which 
is generally represented a3 a cup (déras or giddy). Athenaeus (Deip. xi. 38) 
“tas gathered quite a number of these poetic accounts, and, as Heracles 
18 represented as having borrowed the cup of “Hdcos, suggests that the 
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poets may be making fun of the size of the goblets which the hero was 
accustomed to use. Stesichorus (8) refers to the sun as getting into his 
golden cup that crossing the ocean he might come to the dark depths of 
sacred night, to his mother and wedded wife and dear children ; that is, 
he transports him in the cup to the west. Mimnermus had in mind the = 
chariot, érépwy dxéwv, for the journey by day, but has tried to make thes, 
cup more appropriate and comfortable for the night by enlarging it intex_ 
a winged couch. 

6. xoltAn: =xoldy, a8 duotos has a kindred form, dyolios. 

7. xpvood: genitive of material. G. 1085.4; HA. 729. f. —twéwrepomy, 
with wings. —&xpov ep: the surface of the water. 

8. ‘Eowep(Smv: they dwelt at the western extreme of the world, k—, 
the locality was otherwise quite indefinite. 

9. Al€idwov: according to Homer they dwelt partly in the extre=», 
Kast and partly in the extreme West (Od. i. 28). 

10. dbp: until. ; 

11. oxéwv: the chariot in which he drives his daily course. 


SOLON 
I. SaLamis 


Page 13, 1.1. Solon is said to have feigned himself mad, and recited 
this poem, representing himself as a herald from Salamis summoning the 
people to recover the island. Plutarch says that the original poem con- 
sisted of a hundred very beautiful lines. —Atrdégs: is used in manifest 
reference to his boldness in undertaking the work, and venturing -to 
appear before the people. 

2. Fashioning with arrangement of words a song, instead of a speec 
Cf. Il. ii. 870 dyopy ux«gs. 


II 


The bitterness of the conflict through which the people had pa: 
and the disorganized condition of Athens, can be well imagined fror 
intensity of his expression. 


1. rér’: if Salamis were relinquished. — PoAtyavSpos and Zuo 
two small islands in the southern part of the Aegean, north of Cr 
5. topev: the mode-vowel is shortened, and the stem-vowel lens 
* transfer of quantity, to form a dactyl. 
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III. ADMONITIONS TO THE ATHENIANS 


An address to the Athenians, apparently belonging to the early years 
Of Solon’s political activity, lamenting the peril of the state through the 
Selfishness and injustice of the citizens. 


1. xara... aloav: the alca or potpa of the ancient Greeks, as repre- 
Sented in the Homeric poems, was a destiny which controlled every 
Man’s life, and from which there was no escape. Sometimes it seemed 
to hold a sovereign power even over the gods. As, however, the supremacy 
of Zeus became more completely recognized, alea was not allowed to come 
IM to conflict with his will, and was at length generally presented as 
dependent upon him. In Od. ix. 32 and II. xvii. 821 we have Adds aloa, and 
here it is simply the fixed determination of the god. 

3. roly: intensifies the meaning of the adjective. Cf. Hom. Il. v. 828; 
A. ii, 286. —éwloxowos: guardian. 

5. peydAnv: the city was great, had marked elements of success and 
Power, even in Solon’s time. —appabdlyow: the dative plural is Homeric, 
AS he employs only that case, except that he once introduces the dative 
Singular, and once also we have &¢ ddpadlns Od. xix. 528. 

6. xpfhpact weOdpevor: prevailed upon by gain. The expansion of com- 
Merce and the extension of industry, aided by the fact that coined money 
Was a new institution at this time, were bringing changes and even con- 
Vulsions to nearly all of the Greek states. The accumulation of wealth 
in new hands was accompanied by a universal thirst for riches, and 

brought special hardship to the small landed proprietors. Athens was 
thus suffering from an industrial revolution. 

7. olow xrr.: for whom it surely remains to suffer many woes for their 
great wantonness. : 

10. Sacrds: connect with jovxly. The banquet was the symbol of 
peaceful social life. In later times Athens was famous for its festivals, 
and the feasts were always potent social and political influences in 
Greek life. See Dict. Ant., arts. Hestiasis and Erani. 

Page 14, 1. 18. é’ dpway{j: even to robbery. éri expresses the extent 
to which it is carried. 

16. re xpovp: in time; at last.— Ade: gnomic aorist. G. 1292; 
HA. 840. 

20. HAuc(ny: the civil war was especially sad as destructive to the 
youth. Cf. rara juventus, Horace, Car. i. 2. 24. 

21. && Svopevéwv: by these hostile parties. éx, as usual, marks the 
source. duopevéwy refers to the individuals whose selfish ambition was 
threatening the safety of the state. 
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22. cvvdSors: societies formed for social and political purposes, such 
as were, at least in later times, quite abundant at Athens. They were 
often abused for unjust purposes. 

28. orpéperar: are rife. —8€: moreover. 

24. The severity of the law, before Solon’s reformation of the code, 
was so great as to give the creditor unlimited power. The poor citizens 
were being sold and driven into foreign lands. In a later fragment (Bergk 
36) Solon claims that he has earned the gratitude of Mother Earth for 
removing from her the pillars which marked the mortgaged fields, so that 
she, formerly in slavery, was now free. He had brought back to Athens a 
many of the people who had been sold into foreign parts, or who were wan- — 
dering over the earth even forgetting their native tongue; and to many ~w 
who were at home, oppressed by debts, he had given freedqm. 

28. avAcor O¥pac: the outer door which opens from the ad\A%} to the=»_» 
street. So Athena journeys to Ithaca and o79 5 'lddens évl Shug él wpodt—<z + 
pas ‘Oduvojos ovdod ér’ avdelov Od. i. 108. — &édover: with the negative ~ 
é0ékw gains sometimes nearly the meaning of d¥vayar. See L. and S. 

$0. el: G. 1406; HA. 898. b. 

82. Cf. Soph. Ant. 672 dvapylas 5é pettov obx tori Kaxdy. 

33. edvonla: appears even in Homer contrasted with the hated UBpm —<-», 
In Hesiod (Th. 902) she appears as one of the "Qea, which in the Tiss _mma, 
were personified as goddesses of the seasons and keepers of the gates <0. 
Olympus, but in Hesiod’s thought had a wider and more spiritual domaz ~smin, 
being daughters of Themis, while the two sisters of Edvoula were Just? ——ice 
and Peace. So also Pindar 0. xiii. 6. Pindar also speaks of Themis ase==-,nd 
her daughter all-glorious Eunomia O. ix. 26. Compare also Bacchyli> des 
xv. 54-59. So the word had lofty associations in Greek thought. 

36. avalve. xrd.: causes the buds of inischief to wither in their grot—amth, 
The benefits of edvoula, here referred to, will be better appreciated as==s we 
remember how often the Greek cities had to call in the priest or bar«a to 
allay excitement and disorder. 

37. oxodvds: Homer speaks of the anger of Zeus against men o® ly 
ely dyop oxodas Kplywor Oéucoras Il. xvi. 887. Hesiod has repeated re fer- 
ences to the evil of cxodal Slkac Op. 219 and 250; on the contrary, ow? 
wor lOvdlkyo wer avipdot yds drndet 230. 


IV. DEFENSE OF THE AUTHOR’S LAWS 


Page 15, 1.1. Af: the commons, the mass of the people, in con- 
tradistinction from the dyyroi, referred to afterward. —trapxel: is sufi- 
cient, = damapxel. 
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2. otf éwopetduevos: nor adding anything. 

3. xphpaory: G. 1182; HA. 780. 

4. deaxés Exav: that they should suffer nothing unseemly. 

5. d&pcoréporowy: Solon seems to have felt that his vindication as a 
reformer was found in the fact that he relieved both the opposing par- 
ties and satisfied: neither. His work was that of a mediator. 


V. WRITTEN TO THE ATHENIANS AFTER PISISTRATUS HAD UStRPED 


THE GOVERNMENT 
1. xaxétryntra: baseness. 


2. Do not ascribe any part in these to the gods. 

3. rovrovs: i.e. tyrants. —ptpara: the body-guard given to Pisistratus 
by the citizens ; or perhaps generally, protection and support. 

5. tpéow xrr.: each one of you by himself walks as cautiously as a fox, 
Q@nrd yet in your common action your understanding is of little worth. — 
GA dSaexos: the fox was, if possible, more thoroughly the symbol of cun- 
Ming among the ancients than in our times. He gets into literature. In 
A ychilochus he, or rather she (the noun is always feminine in Greek), is 
Kepdadén 89. 6. And Plato quotes from Archilochus a proverb of the fox’s 
Cunning Rep. 365 c. Pindar in his peculiar preaching in the second 
ythian Ode puts the fox in bad company, and alludes to slanderers as 
Spyais ddwréxwy txedor (1. 141). The fox was indeed a sort of Odysseus 
<= mong the beasts, occasionally maligned but withal a good deal admired. 

7. épare: contrasted with Brdreayv: you are lookingat... you never see. 


VI. ADMONITIONS ADDRESSED TO HIMSELF 


1. Mvnpoctvys: according to Greek imagination the goddess of mem- 
Ory was the mother of the Muses. 

2. pol: the use of the dative gives to the verb the idea of compliance ; 
Rear and yield to. 

6, elvar yAvxby xrd.: depends upon éére. This sentiment reappears 
frequently in Greek authors as representing the received standard of 
righteousness. Cf. Matt. v. 43: ‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’’ The Greeks rather 
assume its correctness as recognized and express their desire to live up 
to it. Archilochus with his usual frankness seems to indicate which part 
of the law he considers more important: fr. 65, 


“Ev o érloraua péya, 
Tov Kax@s pe SpOvra Sevois dvrauelBerOar xaxots. 
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6. To these an object of reverence, to those of terror. 

Page 16, 1.8. 8S(xy: righteous penalty. 

9. wAXotrov: inverted assimilation or attraction. G. 1085; HA. 1008. 

10. é& vedrov xrd.: from lowest depth to highest summit. 

11. td UBpros: 76 is thus used with active verbs where a passive is 
to be supplied, i.e. ‘‘ which men pursue because led by riotous feeling.”’ 

12. @AN’ xrd.: the figure is a striking one. Wealth gained by unjust 
deeds is like an unwilling slave always ready to break away and dis- 
appear. —weOdpevos: under the sway of. 

18. dvaployerar: governs rm mwdovrw understood. —&ry: evil. This 
word is really incapable of translation, as its personified use among the 
Greeks gave it a vast variety of associated ideas. “Arn became the god- 
dess of mischief, hurled from heaven for injuries done to Zeus himself, 
and making herself the author or aggravator of all the blind and rash 
actions, and largely even of the sufferings, of mankind. Cf. Hom. II. 
xix. 91 and ix. 505. 

14. apxh: supply arns. 

15. ddavpy: insignificant. 

16. S4v: adverb in predicate instead of adjective. 

17. But Zeus looks to the end of each life, and suddenly scatters the evil- 
doers as the wind of spring quickly scatters the clouds. 6é, as often, intro- 
duces an explanatory clause. —8ueoxéSacev: belongs in translating to 
both clauses. 

22. €yxev: like dtecxédacev, gnomic aorist. 

25. rovairyn: refers back to -wore.—ov8 ép x«rd.: not in each case 
does he prove, like a mortal, quick to anger. We have here the evidence of 
thought on the old problem of the delay of punishment for the wicked. 

27. Stapepés: strengthens alel: forever and aye. Cf. L. and S. s.v. 

28. wavtws xrd.: he is surely exposed in the end. 

$2. If the father should escape, the curse remained for the children 
and children’s children. This doctrine was very prominent in Greek 
theology, being brought out with still greater distinctness in the 
tragedies. 

34. Syvetav: to be cunning, from the same root as divea, Shw. 

35. Axpt rovrov: up to this point; till then. 

Page 17, 1.87. x@ors: xal sors. 

39. SeAds. . . dyads: the words are frequently placed in contrast, as 
expressing that character appropriate the latter to the higher class and 
the former to the common people whom they despised. 

42. xrfhoerOar: the following passage illustrates very strikingly the 
eagerness for wealth already existing in Athens, a fact which is proved 
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even more fully by the troubles which led to the establishment of Solon’s 
government and constitution. We have still another suggestion of the 
estimate placed upon wealth in the fact that Solon based the privi- 
leges of the different classes upon their wealth according to divisions 
which had apparently been recognized before his time. Cf. Aristotle 
Pol. Ath. ch. 4. 

438. xara wévrov: some idea of the naval condition of Athens at this 
time may be gathered from the fact that Solon obliged each naucrary 
(old divisions, probably local, forty-eight in number) to provide one ship 
of war. 

45. ly@udevr’: connect with réyrop. 

46. deadwdrAfv: this word, or rather ged its original, is used especially 
of property; he spares not his life that he may have wealth to spare. 
pecdwrA}v With Oduevos is a simple periphrasis for Pecdduevos. 

47. &@dAog xrd.: here, as in the following clauses, 5é correlative with 
péy (1. 48) is omitted. 

48. Narpeva: the Adrpcs was the servant for hire, having a peculiarly 
unenviable lot while society was trying to organize itself on the basis of 
individual ownership of property.— rote. : = olo.v.—Kaprid &porpa: the 
combination appears in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 309) wodda de 
kaurtn dporpa udrny Bbes Edxov dpovpars. 

49. Athena and Hephaestus were from Homer’s time associated as 
guardians of the arts, the latter of course especially of those connected 
with the use of fire, and Athena gives Zpya 7 érlaracOac mepixaddéa Kal 
ppévas éoOAds Od. ii. 117. Cf. Od. vi. 282 and xxiii. 159: 


ws 5 8re tis xpucdv wepixeverar dpyipy avip 
LSpis Ov “Hd@atoros dédaev cal Tladdas 'AOHv7. 


51. ‘Oduvpmiddeov Movoéwv: cf. Hes. Th. 52 Mofcac Odvurlades, xobpac 
Aids aly:6xo0.—8apa: G. 1239; HA. 724.a. So Plato speaks of dépa rdv 
Mou dv xal ’Amréddwvos Leg. 796 E. 

52. Understanding fullness of wisdom with charming expression. Three 
favorite qualities of the Greeks are suggested, wisdom, proportion, and 
grace. 

58. €yxev: makes or appoints. 

55. wxrd.: the gods work with him to fulfill his words. 

56. olwvds: omen. 

57. ILa:aévos: it is characteristic of the fluid condition of the € 
myths that Ila», or in epic form Ha:jwy, appears in Homer and 
as here also, as if an independent divinity of healing, while ] 
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name is used especially as an epithet of Apollo, though associated also 
with Asclepius and some other gods. Probably the average Greek could 
not have told whether he thought of Ilacwé» as a separate god or not. — 
jwoAvpappdxov: in Od. x. 276 used as an epithet of Circe, but in II. xvi. 
28 of physicians in general. 

58. These reach no sure result. 

61. But another, who is afflicted with grievous and troublesome disease, 
he, by a touch of the hands, restores at once to health. Cf. Pindar, P. 
iv. 481: 

Tlacdy ré cor riua dos. 
XPH waraxayv xépa mpooBddrpovra rpwuay Edxeos dudewonety. 


Page 18, 1.66. 4: =-ot. Nor does any one know in the beginning of 
his undertaking how it will end. 

67. eb: the proper meaning of ed épdeyv is that of ed roety rather than 
of ed mpdccev: trying to do well, as we say ‘‘to do his best.’’ — od 
mpovonaoas: without anticipating it falls, etc. The sentiment is one to 
which the Greek mind was peculiarly sensitive, the thought of the falli- 
bility of the intellect which was counted of such supreme power. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 615. 

71. wehacpévov: manifest. The danger lies in the success itself, never 
gaining satisfaction, but leading to wantonness (vfpis). 

72. Blov: wealth, abundance of living. 

75. atrév: sc. xepddv. Compare the familiar New Testament maxim, 
1 Tim. vi. 10. 

76. adAore GAXos Exe: i.e. it wanders from one to another. 


Vil 


It illustrates the manner in which the lines of these gnomic poets were 
confused as to their authorship, in their extended use in the schools, 
that these lines also appear in the elegiacs of Theognis, 


3. dperfjs: genitive of price with diapendueda, verb of exchanging. 


Vill 


The tetrameters are fragments of a poem quoted by Plutarch in his life 
of Solon, addressed, as is stated, to a friend named Phocus. His words 
are most suggestive as to the influence which he held in Athens, and still 
more as to the character by which he had gained it. They are not less 
interesting as illustrating the talk of the day and the manner in which 
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his conduct was regarded by practical politicians of his time. The oppor- 
tunity of seizing the supreme power they could not fail to see had been 
placed within his reach, and he had rejected it. Such a course of action 
was to them a ground for ridicule rather than praise. Obviously he had 
to introduce reforms which were largely unappreciated, to contend against - 
a public sentiment which offered more discouragements than did the 
actual condition of the state. 


Remark of the critic who knows what he would have done in Solon’s 
place. 


3. When the prey was already caught he lost his head and failed to draw 
the net. 

7. adoxés: the nominative came naturally into use in changing dépey 
doxév to the passive. The construction in the active would be dépev re or 
Tivd or dépev doxdv or the two accusatives together. In changing to the 
passive we may have déperal ris or aoxds Séperar. Here deddp6ar, while it has 
the same subject as nedov, takes also doxés in the nominative ; so the nomi- 
native is used here as a sort of appositive to the subject of 7@edov. Some 
read doxéy here. 


XENOPHANES 
I. THe SymMpPosium 


Page 19, 1.1. It was after the dinner that the Greeks were in the 
habit of enjoying their wine. See Dict. Ant., art. Symposium. The poet 
introduces us to the scene just at the time when the drinking is about to 
begin. The selection is of especial interest as illustrating how Greek 
taste was being cultivated to the higher standard where improving con- 
versation was especially valued in connection with the symposium. — 
tdmeSov: = Sdredov. Cf. év ruxrp darédy Od. iv. 627. 

2. dudervOet: for dudirl@yor, as if from ridéw. Supply subject &Aos 
pév, correlative with dddos 5é.—orehdvous: the garlands and ointments 
were an essential element in the ancient feast. 

4. tidporivns: guod cheer. 

5. @AAos: aside from that which is in the xparip.—és otwore xr: 
which promises not to fail. 

6. &vOeos: G. 1107; HA. 742. It thus represents the part which causes 
the odor. The dv6os is the bead or crust of the wine. —ooSdpevos: for 
dvéuevos. Cf. dvOeos 8c5ovra Alcman 117. 

Page 20, 1. 7. dyvfw: sacred; so called because the ABaywrés was 80 
generally employed for incense-burning in religious service. 
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8. U8wp: the wine was universally mixed with water before drinking, and 
even to take half wine was considered injurious; to drink it without mixing 
was regarded as barbarous. The water was commonly, though not univer- 
sally, cold; and sometimes the wine was artificially cooled in the puxrip. 

9. yepaph tpdwela: the words apparently mean a table appropriate for 
the occasion. 

11. Boyds: an altar decked with flowers for the libations. —&v: for 
ava. Cf. rovrwy dy 7d pécov crpwd}ooua Theognis 839. 

12. Gpdls exer: fo fill, lit., fo encompass. porwr is dancing and sing- 
ing, and therefore signifies joy and merriment. 

14. ptOog . . . Adyous: Mos is applied to poetic thought and expres- 
sion; Aéyos to historic statement. 

16. ratra: used with predicate adjective in the singular, as the pro- 
noun represents the previous specifications. These are something more 
appropriate. 

17. wlvev: depends upon xp%, 1. 18; so also alvety. 

18. mpomdéAdov: the attendant servant. —ph mavu ynpadéos: if not too 
Sar advanced in age. 

19. ds éoOAa xrd.: who talks of excellent things over the wine. Moral 
and political topics, rather than ancient fables, should be the subject of 
conversation. 

21. Tirfvev .. . Tiyavrov. . . Kevratpov: these are. the wonder- 
stories which especially charmed the Greeks, and which they used with 
peculiar delight as symbols of the struggle of man with nature, of Greek 
culture with barbarism, of law and order with rebellion and confusion. 
The philosopher appears here in our author branding these myths as a 
meaningless creation of antiquity. Even as symbols they are too rude 
and degrading. He wishes the pure language of reason. 

28. rots: demonstrative, neuter. It is not until we reach the Attic 
that the use of the article becomes fully established. 

24. Oedv wpopndelny: respect for the gods. 


IT 


The poem is a warning against the danger of overestimating physical 
qualities at the expense of more noble traits. 


1. raxurfrt woSav: the Greek stadium was originally arranged simply 
for the foot-race, and this always continued to be the prominent feature 
of the games. 

2. wevrabXedwv: the pentathlon gained its name as consisting of five 
distinct games in one. There is not perfect agreement among authorities 
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as to the combination, but the following has been accepted by prominent 
scholars: 1, dAua, leaping; 2, dpduos, the foot-race ; 8, dlexos, throwing 
‘the discus; 4, dxéyriois, throwing the spear; 5, rddn, wrestling. The 
pentathlon became thus the center of special interest in the festivals, 
and the wévyra@dor Were considered the best developed of all the athletes. 
— Ards répevos: the sacred field of Zeus. 

3. IIlcao: Pisagwas the name of a fountain near Olympia. This seems 
to refer to a stream flowing from it. If so, the nominative would prop- 
erly be masculine IIio7ns. —’OdAvpaly: there was no town there; it was a 
sacred grove, within and around which were the temples, and near by 
was the stadium where the great games were celebrated. 

4. €xwv xrd.: possessed of the boxer’s gifts. 

5. &8Aov: contest, connects with vixny dporro. —wayxpdriov: combina- 
tion of wrestling and boxing, a contest which was an especially severe 
tax upon the physical strength and endurance, hence decvév. 

6-9. xuSpérepos .. . wmpocdpl(ny. .. cir... S@pov: the victor in any 
of the great games was rewarded with an accumulation of honors: he 
was publicly crowned; his statue was in many cases erected in an hon- 
orable position among those of the great men of the state; he entered his 
native city in triumph; they even broke down their walls to give him 
entrance, in token that his prowess was better than fortifications ; he was 
awarded a front seat (mpoedpia) in all the public games and spectacles, 
and received a seat at the public table in the Prytaneum, being still fur- 
ther rewarded by Solon’s laws with a gift of five hundred drachmae, 
which, it will be remembered, is the same sum which was required as in- 
come that one might be enrolled in the wealthiest class in the state. It 
is a significant fact that Greek invention was hardly more severely taxed 
for any other purpose than to invent adequate honors for the winner in 
the Greek games. 

Page 21, 1. 10. trounv: the allusion to this method of gaining the 
victory is placed last, both because it was esteemed honorable,—a con- 
test in which only princes and nobles could engage,—and still more 
because it emphasizes the contrast which he wishes to present to the 
mind. Winning with horses one might receive these honors, but is not as 
worthy as I. Cf. Plato Apol. of Soc. ch. xxvi. 

18. GAN elxA xTr.: but it is very inconsiderately that the judgment is 
formed, i.e. giving such honor to the physical. 

15. wbxrns. . . wevradAciv. . . madatrpootvny. .. raxurare: the con- 
struction changes with poetic freedom and license; all depend upon 
ayabés. 

17. +6: neuter, referring to the thought in the preceding clause. 
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18. Adpys: connect with dydu. 
22. pvxodts: the secret hidden apartments, so treasure-chambers. 


THEOGNIS 


Page 23, 1. 1. &va: vocative for dvat. This form is exceptional, used 
only as here in phrase o ava (contracted ava) and Zed ava, and only as an 
address to the gods. 

2. apxépevos: the final syllable receives the ictus of the verse as if 
long. 

5. HoiBe: Apollo, as preéminently the central divinity of Dorian wor- 
ship, and apparently standing in a peculiar relation to Megara, is first 
and especially invoked. 

6. dolvuxos: G. 1099; HA. 738. It was under a palm-tree, beside the 
circular lake (Aiuvn) of Delos, that Apollo and Diana were born; the 
sacred palm-tree was therefore carefully protected and cherished at 
Delos, cf. Hom. Od. vi. 168. The palm-tree had male and female forms, 
hence pagivfjs, feminine. Cf. Hom. Hymn els ’AréAdwva 117: 


dui bé dolvixe Bare rihxee. 
7. Cf. Call. efs Afdov: 
xpuc® d¢ rpoxdbecca ravipepos Eppee Aluvy. 


8. dmeper(y: literally, boundless. Cf. Aristoph. fr. 248 daxrédcoy xad- 
kovv dépwr delpova, wearing, that is, 2 ring which was an unbroken circle. 
The scholiast explains that if it were broken by a ogevidvn, a setting for 
a stone or seal, it would not be dzelpwr. So dzeipeciy seems to refer to 
the circular form of the island. 

9. oSpiis: G. 1112; HA. 748. — éyéAacore S¢ yaia: the same expression 
appears in Homer in connection with the description of the marshaling 
of the Greeks (Il. xix. 362): 

yédAaoce 6¢ raca repl xOwv 
XaAKkov Urd orEpor js. 


The figure is also not unfamiliar to the Homeric Hymns. Cf. Dem. 14; 
Apoll. 118. 
11. O@npoddvy: compound adjectives are generally declined with two 
terminations; here by exception we have a regular feminine form. —fv 
. . dead’: refers to the setting up of the statue of the goddess, and the 
establishment of her worship in Megara. This was done by Agamemnon 
on his way to Troy. According to one form of the story he took Calchas, 
the seer, from Megara. 
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18. pol: cf. Solon 6. 2, note. 

15. Xdpires: goddesses originally givers of fruitfulness, and invoked 
as presiding over festive joy and lending beauty to all social and moral 
life. So Theocritus refers to them as the givers of all that is lovely in 
life: rl yap Xaplrwv dyarnrov dvOpwras dwrdvevdev; del Xaplrecoww apy etnv. 
They were regarded as intimately associated with the Muses. —Kad6pov: 
after the series of trials which befell Cadmus, Harmonia was given to 
him by Zeus as his wife, and the Olympian deities honored the marriage 
with their presence. 

16. deloar: for goare. 

17. Sere Kaddv, dXov éorl: this was apparently a proverbial maxim 
of considerable popularity. We find it again in Euripides: art xaddv plror 
ael. Bacchae 881. So Plato Lysis 18 xara rhy dpxaiav rapouulav rd Kaddv 
plrov elvat. 

Page 24,1. 19. codifopévp: speaking wisely.—odpnyls: the danger 
of suffering from plagiarism was even greater among the ancients than 
now. The seal is apparently the form of address, the name Kupve appear- 
ing in the verses; this was to be the standing proof of the authorship. 
The present collection of verses attributed to Theognis is sufficient illus- 
tration of the fact that the public was not greatly interested in preserv- 
ing a man’s claim to his ideas. 

21. rovcOdXo0d: G. 1183; HA. 746. =” 

22. Oebyvidos: Ionic for Geéyudos. This is the regular Ionic contrac- 
tion of eo. . 

25. TloAvwatéy: son of Polypais; patronymic referring to Cyrnus. 

27. eb dpovéwv: with good purpose. The adverb refers both to the 
prudence of the thought and to its good intent, and the phrase empha- 
sizes the one idea or the other according to the connection. 

29. wérvvo: for rérvvco, imperative from wérvuuar.—aloypotoiv én’ 
épypao.: by disgraceful deeds. The preposition introduces the condition. 

30. Edxeo: gather for yoursel/. 

32. rdvaya0av: the good in the eyes of Theognis are, generally speak- 
ing, only the noble; his political prejudice against the multitude is very 
strong. It is still further to be noticed that in this early age these adjec- 
tives had only partially obtained their later moral meaning. &xeo, cling 
to, governs the genitive; see G. 1099; HA. 738. 

34. Sévapis: efficiency, i.e. that kind of power which he felt belonged 
to the higher class. 

35. ér@AGv: depends on azo following. 

39. The personal feeling of Theognis comes out plainly in his reme"" 
upon the state. In the strife of factions he had been unfortunate. 
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6. To these an object of reverence, to those of terror. 

Page 16, 1.8. S(xyn: righteous penalty. 

9. wAotrov: inverted assimilation or attraction. G. 1085; HA. 1008. 

10. ék vedrou xri.: from lowest depth to highest summit. 

11. td tBpros: 76 is thus used with active verbs where a passive is 
to be supplied, i.e. ‘‘ which men pursue because led by riotous feeling.”’ 

12. GAN «rd.: the figure is a striking one. Wealth gained by unjust 
deeds is like an unwilling slave always ready to break away and dis- 
appear. —reOdpevos: under the sway of. 

18. dvaployerar: governs ry wdovrw understood. — &ry: evil. This 
word is really incapable of translation, as its personified use among the 
Greeks gave it a vast variety of associated ideas. “Ary became the god- 
dess of mischief, hurled from heaven for injuries done to Zeus himself, 
and making herself the author or aggravator of all the blind and rash 
actions, and largely even of the sufferings, of mankind. Cf. Hom. II. 
xix. 91 and ix. 505. 

14. dpxf: supply arns. 

15. dradvpy: insignificant. 

16. 84v: adverb in predicate instead of adjective. 

17. But Zeus looks to the end of each life, and suddenly scatters the evil- 
doers as the wind of spring quickly scatters the clouds. 6é, as often, intro- 
duces an explanatory clause. —SeokéSacev: belongs in translating to 
both clauses. 

22. €yxev: like dcecxédacev, gnomic aorist. 

25. rovatirn: refers back to -wore.—ovS é' xrd.: not in each case 
does he prove, like a mortal, quick to anger. We have here the evidence of 
thought on the old problem of the delay of punishment for the wicked. 

27. Svapmepés: strengthens alel: forever and aye. Cf. L. and S. s.v. 

38. wdvtws xrh.: he is surely exposed in the end. 

32. If the father should escape, the curse remained for the children 
and children’s children. This doctrine was very prominent in Greek 
theology, being brought out with still greater distinctness in the 
tragedies. 

34. Syvevav: to be cunning, from the same root as dijvea, Shw. 

35. Gxpt rovrov: up to this point; cill then. 

Page 17, 1.37. xa@orig: Kal Bors. 

39. SeAdds.. . dyaOds: the words are frequently placed in contrast, as 
expressing that character appropriate the latter to the higher class and 
the former to the common people whom they cespised. 

42. xrfoec8ar: the following passage illustrates very strikingly the 
eagerness for wealth already existing in Athens, a fact which is proved 
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even more fully by the troubles which led to the establishment of Solon’s 
government and constitution. We have still another suggestion of the 
estimate placed upon wealth in the fact that Solon based the privi- 
leges of the different classes upon their wealth according to divisions 
which had apparently been recognized before his time. Cf. Aristotle 
Pol. Ath. ch. 4. 

43. xara mévrov: some idea of the naval condition of Assis at this 
time may be gathered from the fact that Solon obliged each naucrary 
(old divisions, probably local, forty-eight in number) to provide one ship 
of war. 

45. tyOvdevr’: connect with révroy. 

46. deaSorAfv: this word, or rather ged its original, is used especially 
of property; he spares not his life that he may have wealth to spare. 
pecdwr4v with Gduevos is a simple periphrasis for @ecdduevos. 

47. GAXos xri.: here, as in the following clauses, 5é correlative with 
péy (1. 48) is omitted. 

48. XNarpever: the Ad7zpis was the servant for hire, having a peculiarly 
unenviable lot while society was trying to organize itself on the basis of 
individual ownership of property.— rote. : = olo.v.— Kap’ aporpa: the 
combination appears in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 809) wodAa dé 
kaurunr Eporpa pdrny Bbes E\xov dpovpars. 

49. Athena and Hephaestus were from Homer’s time associated as 
guardians of the arts, the latter of course especially of those connected 
with the use of fire, and Athena gives Zpya 7 érloracOat wepixaddéa Kal 
opévas écOAds Od. ii. 117. Cf. Od. vi. 232 and xxiii. 159: 


ws 5 8re Tis xpucdy repixeverar dpytpy dvip 
(Spis Ov “Hgaccros Sé5aev cal Taddds "AGH. 


51. ‘Odvpmddev Movotwv: cf. Hes. Th. 52 Moioa: Oduurlades, xotpac 
Aws alyidxouw.—8épa: G. 12389; HA. 724. a. So Plato speaks of dépa trav 
Move dy cat ’Awé\d\wvos Leg. 796 E. 

62. Understanding fullness of wisdom with charming expression. Three 
favorite qualities of the Greeks are suggested, wisdom, proportion, and 
grace. 

53. eOqeev : makes or appoints. 

55. @xrd.: the gods work with him to fulfill his words, 

56. olwvds: omen. 

57. ILaavos: it is characteristic of the fluid condition of the Greek 
myths that Taw», or in epic form Ilatjw», appears in Homer and Hesiod. 
as here also, as if an independent divinity of healing, while later th 
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name is used especially as an epithet of Apollo, though associated also 
with Asclepius and some other gods. Probably the average Greek could 
not have told whether he thought of Ila:w» as a separate god or not. — 
woAvpappdkouv: in Od. x. 276 used as an epithet of Circe, but in Il. xvi. 
28 of physicians in general. 

58. These reach no sure result. 

61. But another, who is afflicted with grievous and troublesome disease, 
he, by a touch of the hands, restores at once to health. Cf. Pindar, P. 
iv. 481: . 

Tlacdy ré coe rig pdos. 
Xp parakay xépa mpooBdddovra Tpwyuay Edxeos dudemonety. 


Page 18, 1.66. q: = ot. Nor does any one know in the beginning of 
his undertating how it will end. 

67. e§: the proper meaning of ed &pdey is that of 8 rorety rather than 
of «& mpdoceav: trying to do well, as we say ‘to do his best.’’ — od 
mpovoficas: without anticipating it falls, etc. The sentiment is one to 
which the Greek mind was peculiarly sensitive, the thought of the falli- 
bility of the intellect which was counted of such supreme power. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 615. 

71. wehaopévov: manifest. The danger lies in the success itself, never 
gaining satisfaction, but leading to wantonness (vBpis). 

72. Blov: wealth, abundance of living. 

75. atrdv: sc. cepdév. Compare the familiar New Testament maxim, 
1 Tim. vi. 10. 

76. &Adore GAXOs exer: i.e. it wanders from one to another. 


2 VII 


It illustrates the manner in which the lines of these gnomic poets were 
confused as to their authorship, in their extended use in the schools, 
that these lines also appear in the elegiacs of Theognis. 


3. dperfis: genitive of price with diapnenpdueba, verb of exchanging. 


VIll 


The tetrameters are fragments of a poem quoted by Plutarch in his life 
of Solon, addressed, as is stated, to a friend named Phocus. His words 
are most suggestive as to the influence which he held in Athens, and still 
more as to the character by which he had gained it. They are not less 
interesting as illustrating the talk of the day and the manner in which 
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his conduct was regarded by practical politicians of his time. The oppor- 
tunity of seizing the supreme power they could not fail to see had been 
placed within his reach, and he had rejected it. Such a course of action 
was to them a ground for ridicule rather than praise. Obviously he had 
to introduce reforms which were largely unappreciated, to contend against - 
a public sentiment which offered more discouragements than did the 
actual condition of the state. 


Remark of the critic who knows what he would have done in Solon’s 
place. 


3. When the prey was already caught he lost his head and failed to draw 
the net. 

7. adoxés: the nominative came naturally into use in changing dédpey 
doxéy to the passive. The construction in the active would be dépev re or 
rivd or dépey doxéy or the two accusatives together. In changing to the 
passive we may have déperal ris or doxds Séperar. Here deddp0ar, while it has 
the same subject as 70edov, takes also doxés in the nominative ; so the nomi- 
native is used here as a sort of appositive to the subject of 76ed\ov. Some 
read doxdy here. 


XENOPHANES 
I. THe Symposium 


Page 19, 1.1. It was after the dinner that the Greeks were in the 
habit of enjoying their wine. See Dict. Ant., art. Symposium. The poet 
introduces us to the scene just at the time when the drinking is about to 
begin. The selection is of especial interest as illustrating how Greek 
taste was being cultivated to the higher standard where improving con- 
versation was especially valued in connection with the symposium. — 
tatreS0v: = ddredov. Cf. év ruxr@ darddy Od. iv. 627. 

2. dpdervdet: for dugiri@nor, as if from ridéw. Supply subject &))os 
pév, correlative with &)\dos 54. —orepdvous: the garlands and ointments 
were an essential element in the ancient feast. 

4. tidbpootvns: guod cheer. 

5. &@Ados: aside from that which is in the xparhp.—és obtrore KTH: 
which promises not to fail. 

6. &vOeos: G. 1107; HA. 742. It thus represents the part which causes 
the odor. The 4v6os is the bead or crust of the wine. —ooSépevos: for 
éféuevos. Cf. dvOeos Sc5ovra Aleman 117. 

Page 20, 1. 7. dyvfv: sacred; so called because the \:Bavywrés was 80 
generally employed for incense-burning in religious service. 
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8. Sep: the wine was universally mixed with water before drinking, and 
even to take half wine was considered injurious ; to drink it without mixing 
was regarded as barbarous. The water was commonly, though not univer- 
sally, cold; and sometimes the wine was artificially cooled in the puxrip. 

9. yepaph trpamefa: the words apparently mean a table appropriate for 
the occasion. 

11. Bwpds: an altar decked with flowers for the libations. —&v: for 
ava. Cf. rovrwy dy 7d nécov orpwhjooua Theognis 839. 

12. duis exer: fo fill, lit., to encompass. podry} is dancing and sing- 
ing, and therefore signifies joy and merriment. 

14. pdOos . . . Adyous: uiG0s is applied to poetic thought and expres- 
sion ; Adyos to historic statement. 

16. ratra: used with predicate adjective in the singular, as the pro- 
noun represents the previous specifications. These are something more 
appropriate. 

17. awlveav: depends upon xp#, 1. 18; so also alvety. 

18. mpomdAov: the attendant servant. —ph wavy ynpaddos: if not too 
Jar advanced in age. 

19. ds érbAa xrr.: who talks of excellent things over the wine. Moral 
and political topics, rather than ancient fables, should be the subject of 
conversation. 

21. Tirfvov ... Tiyavrev. . . Kevravpwv: these are.the wonder- 
stories which especially charmed the Greeks, and which they used with 
peculiar delight as symbols of the struggle of man with nature, of Greek 
culture with barbarism, of law and order with rebellion and confusion. 
The philosopher appears here in our author branding these myths asa 
meaningless creation of antiquity. Even as symbols they are too rude 
and degrading. He wishes the pure language of reason. 

28. rots: demonstrative, neuter. It is not until we reach the Attic 
that the use of the article becomes fully established. 

24. Oedv mpopnbe(ny: respect for the gods. 


II 


The poem is a warning against the danger of overestimating physical 
qualities at the expense of more noble traits. 


1. raxurire roSav: the Greek stadium was originally arranged simply 
for the foot-race, and this always continued to be the prominent feature — 
of the games. 

2. wevra0Aedov: the pentathlon gained its name as consisting of five 
distinct games in one. There is not perfect agreement among authorities 
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as to the combination, but the following has been accepted by prominent 
scholars: 1, dua, leaping; 2, dpéduos, the foot-race ; 8, dloxos, throwing 
‘the discus; 4, dxévrisis, throwing the spear; 5, rd\n, wrestling. The 
pentathlon became thus the center of special interest in the festivals, 
and the révra@d\o. were considered the best developed of all the athletes. 
— Avds répevos: the sacred field of Zeus. 

3. Iicao: Pisagwas the name of a fountain near Olympia. This seems 
to refer to a stream flowing from it. If so, the nominative would prop- 
erly be masculine II‘ons. —’OAvprly: there was no town there; it was a 
sacred grove, within and around which were the temples, and near by 
was the stadium where the great games were celebrated. 

4. €xwv xrd.: possessed of the boxer’s gifts. 

5. &BAov: contest, connects with vixny dporo. —mrayxpariov: combina- 
tion of wrestling and boxing, a contest which was an especially severe 
tax upon the physical strength and endurance, hence devév. 

6-9. xvdpdérepos . . . mpoedp(ny. .. air... S@pov: the victor in any 
of the great games was rewarded with an accumulation of honors: he 
was publicly crowned ; his statue was in many cases erected in an hon- 
orable position among those of the great men of the state ; he entered his 
native city in triumph; they even broke down their walls to give him 
entrance, in token that his prowess was better than fortifications ; he was 
awarded a front seat (mpoedpia) in all the public games and spectacles, 
and received a seat at the public table in the Prytaneum, being still fur- 
ther rewarded by Solon’s laws with a gift of five hundred drachmae, 
which, it will be remembered, is the same sum which was required as in- 
come that one might be enrolled in the wealthiest class in the state. It 
is a significant fact that Greek invention was hardly more severely taxed 
for any other purpose than to invent adequate honors for the winner in 
the Greek games. 

Page 21, 1. 10. trou: the allusion to this method of gaining the 
victory is placed last, both because it was esteemed honorable,—a con- 
test in which only princes and nobles could engage,—and still more 
because it emphasizes the contrast which he wishes to present to the 
mind. Winning with horses one might receive these honors, but is not as 
worthy as I. Cf. Plato Apol. of Soc. ch. xxvi. 

13. GAN elkh xrdr.: but it is very inconsiderately that the judgment is 
formed, i.e. giving such honor to the physical. 

15. whxrys. .. wevraddciv. . . madatoportvyyv. .. raxurari: the con- 
struction changes with poetic freedom and license; all depend upon 
dyads. 

17. +6: neuter, referring to the thought in the preceding clause. 
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18. popns: connect with dyadn. 
22. pvxovs: the secret hidden apartments, so treasure-chambers. 


THEOGNIS 


Page 23, 1. 1. &va: vocative for &vat. This form is exceptional, used 
only as here in phrase & ava (contracted ova) and Zed va, and only as an 
address to the gods. 

2. &pxdpevos: the final syllable receives the ictus of the verse as if 
long. 

5. PotBe: Apollo, as preéminently the central divinity of Dorian wor- 
ship, and apparently standing in a peculiar relation to Megara, is first 
and especially invoked. 

6. dolvuxos: G. 1099; HA. 738. It was under a palm-tree, beside the 
circular lake (Aiuvn) of Delos, that Apollo and Diana were born; the 
sacred palm-tree was therefore carefully protected and cherished at 
Delos, cf. Hom. Od. vi. 168. The palm-tree had male and female forms, 
hence pagivfjs, feminine. Cf. Hom. Hymn els’ AréA\wva 117: 


dul dé polvexe Bare w7xee. 
7. Cf. Call. els AfjXov: 
Xpuc® dé rpoxbecca ravhpepos Eppee Alun. 


8. dreper(y: literally, boundless. Cf. Aristoph. fr. 248 daxrédcoy xad- 
kotv dépwv dairelpova, Wearing, that is, 2 ring which was an unbroken circle. 
The scholiast explains that if it were broken by a cdevdérn, a setting for 
a stone or seal, it would not be dzrelpwv. So deiwpeocln seems to refer to 
the circular form of the island. 

9. opis: G. 1112; HA. 748. — éyé&iaoce 5 yaia: the same expression 
appears in Homer in connection with the description of the marshaling 
of the Greeks (Il. xix. 362): 

yéXaoce O¢ raca repli xOwy 
XaAKov brd orepor 7s. 


The figure is also not unfamiliar to the Homeric Hymns. Cf. Dem. 14; 
Apoll. 118. 
11. Onpodévy: compound adjectives are generally declined with two 

terminations ; here by exception we have a regular feminine form. —4v 

. . doaé’: refers to the setting up of the statue of the goddess, and the 
establishment of her worship in Megara. This was done by Agamemnon 
on his way to Troy. According to one form of the story he took Calchas, 
the seer, from Megara. 
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18. pol: cf. Solon 6. 2, note. 

15. Xdpures: goddesses originally givers of fruitfulness, and invoked 
as presiding over festive joy and lending beauty to all social and moral 
life. So Theocritus refers to them as the givers of all that is lovely in 
life: rl yap Xaplrwyv dyarnrov dvOpwros dwdvevOev; del Xaplrecow ay einv. 
They were regarded as intimately associated with the Muses. —K4ébdpov: 
after the series of trials which befell Cadmus, Harmonia was given to 
him by Zeus as his wife, and the Olympian deities honored the marriage 
with their presence. 

16. deloar’: for goare. 

17. Ser. xadév, dQMov éorl: this was apparently a proverbial maxim 
of considerable popularity. We find it again in Euripides: 87: xaddv pidrop 
aef. Bacchae 881. So Plato Lysis 18 card rhv dpxaiav rapoiulav rd Kaddv 
plrop elvar. 

Page 24, 1. 19. codifopévm: speaking wisely.—odpnyls: the danger 
of suffering from plagiarism was even greater among the ancients than 
now. The seal is apparently the form of address, the name Kupve appear- 
ing in the verses; this was to be the standing proof of the authorship. 
The present collection of verses attributed to Theognis is sufficient illus- 
tration of the fact that the public was not greatly interested in preserv- 
ing a man’s claim to his ideas. 

21. rotc@dod: G. 1133; HA. 746. : 

22. Oebyvid0s: Ionic for Oedyudos. This is the regular Ionic contrac- 
tion of eo. . 

25. ITLoAvratdy: son of Polypais; patronymic referring to Cyrnus. 

27. eb dpovéav: with good purpose. The adverb refers both to the 
prudence of the thought and to its good intent, and the phrase empha- 
sizes the one idea or the other according to the connection. 

29. wérvvo: for rérvvco, imperative from rérvypar.—aloypotow én 
épypaot: by disgraceful deeds. The preposition introduces the condition. 

30. Edxeo: gather for yourself. 

32. révayabev: the good in the eyes of Theognis are, generally speak- 
ing, only the noble; his political prejudice against the multitude is very 
strong. It is still further to be noticed that in this early age these adjec- 
tives had only partially obtained their later moral meaning. Zyxeo, cling 
to, governs the genitive ; see G. 1099; HA. 738. 

34. Sivapis: efficiency, i.e. that kind of power which he felt belonged 
to the higher class. 

85. éo@Adv: depends on dro following. 

89. The personal feeling of Theognis comes out plainly in his remarks 
upon the state. In the strife of factions he had been unfortunate. 
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41. caddpoves: an epic form for owddpoves. 

42. rerpadarar: from rpérw. 

Page 25, 1.45. Slxas 4Btkours Si8d0.v: they surrender the law into the 
hands of the unjust. 

49. etr av: whenever. 

50. xépSea xrd.: gains which can be acquired only in connection with 
public misfortune. 

52. potvapxo.: the word appears also in Solon 9. 8: 


els 5¢ povdpxou 
Sjyos aidply SovAocvvny Ewecev: 


These are the first appearances of the term in our extant Greek litera- 
ture. Both passages suggest how the tyrant was recognized as the inev- 
itable outcome of political dissensions, 

58, The thought is that the city remains a state in form, but demoral- 
ized, if not ruined, by the elements which have been putin control. Only 
a short time before, the condition of the Megarian peasantry had been 
very low. They were little better than slaves, of no consideration in the 
administration of public affairs. They had at length, however, in con- 
nection with the convulsions of which Theognis complains, made them- 
selves of account in the state. This was quite unendurable to the 
aristocratic notions of our poet. 

55. Sepas alyév: so when Odysseus is disguised under the appearance 
of a rustic he has over his ragged garments the skin of a stag (Od. xiii. 
436). Hesiod Op. 643 recommends as clothing for the peasant 


arpwroyovwv 5 éplpwv, drérayv xptos wpiov #67, 
dépuara cuppdwrew veipw Bobs, ddp ért vibrw 
verod dugiBary arénv. 


So the di@0épa, a garment of leather, was a‘common article of dress for 
the country people. 

56. €dkador: suggesting not only uncouthness but cowardice. 

57. a&yaGol: i.e. because they govern the state. 

58. lcopév: GMT. 903. 2. 

62. & Ovpod: contrasted with dad yAdoons. 

66. ir: = ereote. 

68. pyxér. cwkspevor: past hope of recovery. 

69. xpvcod te kal xri.: to be valued as highly as gold and silver. 

Page 26, 1.72. y.wwopévous: proving themselves ; a frequent meaning of 
ylyvouar with an adjective. 
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76. ots... &you: not so many that one ship would not carry them ail. 
— G&you: the optative is analagous to the use of optative without a» after 
tor bs etc., GMT. 241. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1172 xal rls ror’ éorly, dy ¥ 
éyw Wétaul re; 

78. Notice that xépSes is the subject. 

79. 3 éxe: read as if €xwv: while you have. 

81. Oduevos: offering. 

83. 8x’: used like an indeclinable adjective, doubtful. Similarly the 
scolion of Solon 42 warns of the man who 


pardpp oe rpocevvér yn rpocwry, 
yiwooa 5é ol StxduvOo0s éx peralyns ppevds yeywr7. 


85. dps: the natural sequence of tenses would call for the subjunc- 
tive, but the optative is somewhat more indefinite. 

87. éraipos dvnp dMos: companion and friend. 

90. opyfv: accusative of specification with Baptv, unpleasant in char- 
acter. 

92. xal wor xrd.: and some time in the future you will remember me, 
i.e. have good cause to think of me. Cf. Sappho 82 prdcecOar rid hae 
kal vaTepoy Supewy. 

94. rl Shedos: of what use? This is the ordinary construction of the 
earlier Greek, with S¢edos as an indeclinable adjective; later it is gen- 
erally used as a noun with the genitive. 

Page 27, 1.96. éo€A6v: good luck. — rot: = adrod. — peraSotv: for pe- 
radoidva:, neither would he be willing to share it. 

97%. It is an idle favur for one to do good to the base. -—épSev: con- 
strued as usual with accusative of person, though sometimes it has a dative. 

98. trov: like, the same as. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1187 ws tuas toa xal 
7d pndey fSdoas évapiOua. —awévrov xrir.: the waters of the hoary sea. 

102. éxxéxurat: has gone for nothing. Cf. Plato Crito 49a 9 maoa jpiy 
éxeivac ai rpbabev duoroyla év ratcde rats ovlyas Huépacs Exxexumévac eloly ; 

108. éravpioKxover: the active is unusual. 

104. pvfpa: = uvjunv, memory. 

106. etAaBins: = eddrAdBevas: nothing else is of more consequence than 
caution. —-epl: see L. and S. s.v., A. rv. —Cf. Evenus 3: 


Hyodpat coplas elvar udpos ovx EAdXioTOV 
6p8Gs yryvaoxev olos Exacros dvip. 


118. od ydp Gv elSelns: for you cannot tell. 
114. mplv rapnde(ns: mplv is used with the subjunctive and optative 
only after negative expressions. G. 1471. 2; HA. 924. 
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115. dowep xrd.: just as when you go to market. You cannot judge of 
men as of salable wares. 

116. td€a.: outward appearance. 

118. drow: who care for holy right. 

Page 28, 1. 121. Cf. Soph. Ant. 619: 


copia yap x rou kNevdv wos wépayrat, 
7d kaxdyv Soxety wor éaOdév 

TPs Eupev Sry Hpévas 

Geds Ayes pds ray. 


122. ylverac: is coming to. 

125. ic0° @A&Aqow: conditional relative, with 4» omitted. 

126. xadrgerfis xrrX.: hard helplessness sets bounds which hold him in. 
Observe that welpara is the subject. 

130. @vynrav: depends on oddels.— Eabev: aorist to deny a single 
instance, —no mortal ever escaped notice. 

181. BovrAco: choose rather. 

132. wacdpevos: from rdoua, to acquire. 

133. ovdAAfBSynv: in brief. This maxim is also attributed to Phocyli- 
des (Phoc. 17). 

134. dyads: we can thus trace how a larger moral significance was 
finding its way into this word. 

138. «mpddepe: reproach with. Cf. Hes. Op. 717: 


un dé ror’ oddouéevnv revinv OupopOdpoy avdpt 
Térhad’ dveditev, uaxdpwy dds alév édvrwv. 


189. rddAavrov: the scale with which Zeus weighed out the fates of 
men: for Zeus causes the balance to fall now in one way and again in 
another. This is a sentiment which constantly recurs. The Greeks, from 
the violence of their political changes, and their peculiar sensitiveness, 
suffered intensely from these sudden changes of fortune. 

141. Mfwore. . . dyopao Oar xrr.: never speak boastingly. Cf. Plato 
Phaedo 95 B (ch. xliv) where Socrates says °Q ’ya6e, uh wéya déye, mh 
Tis Nuav Backxavla wept péwy Tov Abyov. 

Page 29, 1. 143. +d 8 arpexiés: exactly, completely. Cf. Herod. i. 86 ws 
ol efn adv Ge@ elpnudvor, Td undéva elvar Gv fwovrwv S\Biov. It is a very widely 
extended reflection upon human life. 

146. ovdenla: of no account. 

150. xal yfpws: even more than hoary age. The genitive depends on 
the comparison suggested in uddiora. Cf. John i. 15 rpGrés pou hv. 

152, purretv: understand éauréyv. 
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156. 8ifnoGa.: we can notice how strongly the mercantile idea was 
getting hold of the Greeks. The fortune was not to be retrieved at home, 
but in trade and commerce abroad. This new sentiment partly causes, 
and is partly caused by, the influx of wealth. 

158. xal tis xrd.: and each one wishes these should come of excellent 
breeds. 

159. xaxhv kakxot: base-born daughter of a base-born man. xaxkhv, as 
also éc6\és, is used with reference to the social rank of the parties. 

160. 88: refers for its subject to caxjy. 

168. ék xaxod xrd.: the noble takes a wife from a base-born family. 

Page 30, 1.167. Adrdés: the multiplied nominatives emphasize the 
enormity of his offense. Of his own free will, with full knowledge of 
what he is doing, in spite of his standing, he yields to the temptation, 
the pressure of need. 

170. évrie. piv: urges him on. 

171 ff. We have here a revelation of the hope of the old nobles of 
these times that the suddenly-accumulated wealth of the plebeians would 
vanish as rapidly as it had been gained. The doctrine seems to have been 
familiar to Greek thought. So Hesiod (Op. 325) speaks of the transitori- 
ness of unjust gains: 


peta 5é uv pavpotor Geol, pivbGover 5é fotkov 
dvépe r@, wavpoy 5é 7 érl xpdvov SdBos darnoel. 


172. xaBapds: without guilt. 

178. wapa xatpév: violating right. wapd, from its signification of pass- 
ing by, gains also the meaning of going beyond, and so of violating. Cf. 
Pind. O. viii. 32 'Op0¢ dtaxpivecy ppevt wh rapa Katpdv. 

176. éyevro: syncopated form for éyévero, gnomic aorist. G. 1292; 
HA. 840. — trepéoye: keeps the control. 

177. +48: refers forward to the idea suggested in the following lines. 
G. 1005; HA. 696.—éw atrod... rphyparos: in immediate connection 
with the deed itself. 

179. One pays the penalty himself; another dies too soon, but leaves 
the curse upon his children. 

181. dva84s: shameless; so, ruthless. 

183. toklAov 780s: it is to be remembered that the elegiacs of Theog- 
nis were a prominent subject of study in the Greek schools. The marked 
variety of moral precepts contained in them is certainly noticeable, 
especially as we are reminded how versatile were the talents 
Greeks thus developed. In this connection it is not unir 
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compare Juvenal’s description of the Greek at Rome, Sat. iii. 75 ff. Cf. 
1, 506 below. 

185. IfovAérov: the polypus or octopus was a sea animal of changeable 
color. It became so well recognized as a symbol of inconstancy that we 
find in the zrolnua vovénrixédy, which is ascribed to Phocylides but comes 
really from a date after the Christian era, the line und’, Ws rerpoduhs 
mwoNvrous, KaTa& x@pov duelBov. Pseudo-Phocylides, 1. 49. 

186. (Stv: connect with rotos. 

Page 31, 1. 189. Soxée: has an opinion. Cf. Soph. Ant. 707: 


Saris yap ards 7 dpoveiv udvos Soxer, - 
N YAGooav Hv ovK Eros 7 Puxdy Exerv, 
ovro: dtarruxGévres wHOncay xevol. 


195. The poet enters here upon a prophecy of the fame which he will 
give to Cyrnus by his poetry. It reminds one very forcibly of similar 
verses by Horace. 

199. atAlokoor: the natural accompaniment of the elegies was the 
pipe. 

204. ad@trov: connect with dvopa. 

208. loorepdvwv: in Homer an epithet of Aphrodite. 

209. do.d4: predicate with oon and may also be taken as furnishing 
the subject for wéunre. 

210. Sop &v: as long as. 

211. Theognis was unfortunate and complaining, and evidently felt 
wronged by a lack of attention and respect on the part of Cyrnus. 

Page 32, 1. 218. This is a passage to which Theognis can hardly lay 
valid claim. In Aristotle (Eud. Eth. at beginning) there is given as an 
inscription from the Letoum in Delos the passage 


KdAXuorov 7d Stxardrarov, A@orov & tryalvey 
rdvrwy ndtorov & ov Tis épa Td TuxElD. 


The Nicomachean Ethics (Book I, ch. viii) gives it as 7d An\axdy éxl- 
ypauma, with the last line reading ndicrov 5¢ wépux’ ob Tis epg 7d Tuxelv. 
There is also a fragment of Sophocles (Creusa 329 Nauck) which reads 


Kdd\dordv éore ToUvdtKoy wepuxévat, 
AGorov Se (7d) SHv Avocov, ndiorov 5 bry 
wdpeore AjYis wv épa Kad’ hudepav. 


We find also among a number of scolia which are given by Athenaeus, 
Deip. xv. 50, one which is somewhat similar to this passage : 
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tWyalvey pev Eprrov dvipl Ovary, 
devrepoy 5é xaddv pudy yevéor Oat, 

76 tplrov dé wdouvretv dddd\ws, 

kal rd réraprov nBay pera TOY didrwv. 


Plato in the Gorgias (ch. vii) makes Socrates allude to this scolion as 
one that he had heard sung at the symposia. There are other passages, 
especially in Plato, which show that it represented a favorite type of 
Greek thought. 

215. The rest gods give with equal hand to men. 

220. xara0qs: the subjunctive following thus in close connection with 
the optative is unusual, but it enlivens the expression by importing a 
suggestion of probability, and so of reality; nay, even; you may amass 
wealth. 

222. wrwxév: we mark the change from an ancient, perhaps tradi- 
tional, state of society when strangers and beggars were from Zeus; cf. 
Od. vi. 207. 

223. é& yaorpés: from birth. 

226. xelvous: Sc. dvdpas Kaxovs. 

228. rodpa: keeps his courage. 

230. xaxlynv... xaréxew: get the better of his baseness. xaxla is the 
cowardice and baseness considered appropriate to an ignoble life. 

281. arordooa:: do not be mortally ofended or do not spurn. 

235. érovrat év: bel ing naturally to. 

236. The gods punish transgressions ; men must endure them. 

Page 33, 1. 238. We have here an evident reference, with some bitter- 
ness, to the democratic leaders, at whose hands Theognis and his friends 
had suffered. There was a constant redistribution of property in connec- 
tion with these political conflicts of the Greeks. 

241. rlow: ability to reward. — of pe directory: simply epexegetical of 
dlirwv. 

242. Suvyncdspevov: for infinitive, and to be more powerful than my 
enemies. The sentiment is very common in Greek thought. It is in fact 
pretty deeply rooted in human nature. Cf. Soph. Ant. 648: 


ws kal roy éxOpdy dvraytywryrat KaKols, 
kai rov dldov TiwWouw.. . 


Also Eur. Medea 809. ° 
244. arorwrdpevov: when I had fully repaid all. 
245. xalprov: here an adjective of two terminations. 
246. avril xaxav: in return for my misfortunes. 
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248. Solnv xrd.: give trouble in return for my troubles. 

249. aloa: seems to be used like xar’ aicay, filling. —tlois ... dvSpav: 
vengeance upon the men. 

251. xvwv: the simile is evidently used as well known in popular lan- 
guage for an emphatic expression of destitution. 

258. ra&v: i.e. rdv cudnodvrwv. — ely: would it were possible! — Sporto: 
see L. and S. 8pomac. 

255. kakotow: the construction of roAvay with the simple dative is 
unusual, but appears twice in Theognis. In 321 below, however, we 
have éy, 

256. rovrov: G. 1097. 2; HA. 737. 

257. é€: out of, and so denoting transition, instead of. 

258. &Sivar: intransitive. Second aorist infinitive from éxddw or 
éxd¥vw, to come out, to escape. Literally, toemerge as from the sea. 

Page 34, 1. 261. OvSevds dvOpdrrmv kaxlwv: inferior to no man, i.e. 
better cian any other. 

265. dore porvBdw xpuods: as gold by the side of lead. Gold was thus 
tried by rubbing it upon the Lydian stone (so called because found in 
Lydia), which was known as Bdcavos. The color of the streak would thus 
indicate the quality of the metal. Cf. Theognis 449 (B.) dowep drepbov 
xpuaby, épvOpdv léetv rp.Bbuevov Bacavp. Cf. also Bacchylides 22 (Bergk). 

266. bmepreplys . . . Adyos = Ureprepln: preéminence. 

267. O@vpar. . . dppddcat: the doors in Greek houses were made com- 
monly in the folding form, so that the words referring to them are gen- 
erally plural. —Cf. the adjective ad@upéy\wrros Eur. Or. 908. 

268. dpéAdnra: fur which they ought not to care. 

269. 7d kakov karakelwevov: used instead of the infinitive and imper- 
sonal construction : for often it is better that evil should be left lying within, 
but that which is good it is better should come forth than that which is evil. 

271. émyPovloicw: G. 1165; HA. 767. — The sentiment is often re- 
peated among the Greeks: cf. Bacchylides v. 160 (Kenyon) 6varotor ph 
pivar pépirrov und dediou mpocdety Péyyos. It finds its way also into the 
Latin: Cic. Tusc. Dis. i. 48, ‘‘ Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam, 
qui, quum a Mida captus esset, hoc ei muneris pro sua missione dedisse 
scribitur: docuisse regem, non nasci homini longe optimum esse ; proxi- 
mum autem, quam primum mori,”’ etc. 

274. érapnodpevov xrd.: having gained for oneself a goodly covering of 
earth. It is the word used in the Odyssey of the hero heaping about him 
the leaves when he is cast on the island of Scheria: edvhy érayjoaro xepol 
dlrnouv. 

275. Cf. Plato Rep. 518 c. 
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277. o: the antecedent is roiro. 

278. “AoxAnmdsais: the term is used loosely for the physicians, who 
loved to associate themselves with Asclepius as the mythical head of 
their class. The mystery of the healing art was generally transmitted 
from father to son. 

281. wounrév . . . évOerow: the verbal in ros denotes possibility; if 
understanding could be manufactured, and placed within a man. 

284. The passage reaches a conclusion which was the subject of long 
and careful discussion in the schools of ancient philosophy. This passage 
is referred to by L. and S. (8.v. dya6és) as perhaps the earliest use of dya6és 
with its moral significance. The word referred originally to the nobles, 
and then to the qualities which theoretically belonged to them; so it 
‘gained gradually the moral sense. For an excellent note on the use of 
the word see Grote’s Hist. part II ch. ix (p. 45 of vol. iii, New Edition, 
John Murray, 1869.) 

Page 35, 1. 285. daphxrow: agrees with xpjuact: impossible gains or 
schemes. 

287. Exercise yourself in virtue. 

288. 8... &: conditional relative, 4» omitted. 

289. The following passage is in a different style of thought, and 
manifestly does not belong to Theognis. The first eight lines are also 
attributed to Evenus, as line 294 is quoted as his. 

292. OapnxOévr’: the word is used repeatedly by Theognis for drunk- 
enness, and appears also in other authors. It is one of the euphemisms 
such as men are fond of using for human frailty, and sounds as if it 
belonged to popular speech. 

295. olvoxoe(rw: subject unexpressed to give an indefinite force. Sup- 
ply ofvoxédos. 

296. ob wacas vixras ylverat: does not happen every night. —aBpa 
wabetv: to indulge in pleasure. 

299. otvos xaptéoraros meméobat: = xapiéoraroy olvov rive. 

300. otre. . . peOdwv: excessive drinking was repulsive to Greek taste. 

3802. xaprepdés: master. 

803. dwdAapva: impracticable, foolish. 

304. He is ashamed at nithing when he is drunk. 

808. dore: like. —Adrpiv ebypéprov: day-laborer. 

$09. od 8 xrd.: you always repeat carelessly that *‘ Fill up.” 

811. h pév: sc. KUuE: one cup is to friendship. This illustration of the 
Greek method of drinking and conducting the symposium is very sug- 
gestive. —mpéxerat: is agreed upon before, i.e. as part of an appointment 
or a wager. Toasts and challenges to drink were a popular part of the 
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Greek after-dinner enjoyment, though the danger of their leading to 
excess was well recognized. Sparta was cited as the leading upholder of 
temperance. Cf. Athenaeus Deip. x. 41, where he quotes Critias: 


cal 765 200s Sardpry pedérnud re xeluevdv ory 
wlvev Thy avrhy olvoddbpoy KUAiKka 

pnd drodwpeic Gat mpordces dvouactl Aéyorra, 
pnd” éml dektrepdy xeipa KUKrAw Ordoov... 


This is the custom and practice established at Sparta, to drink from the serr¢ 
wine-cup, and not to drink the health calling one by name nor to pass Eje 
cup to the right through the company. The text is somewhat doubtful, bur 
seems, after thus characterizing the custom, to say that the habit of 
challenging in the drinking was brought in from Asia. 

Page 36, 1. 816. So Aeschylus in a fragment says xdrowrpov efdous 
xarkbs éor', olvos 6¢ vod. (Nauck 393.) | 

317. rév: i.e. ofvor. 

319. xaxdv: G. 925; HA. 617. | 

323. KexrAffoOar. . . wapéfeoOar: connect with xpedy. We find here 
again a suggestion of the later Greek ideal, that the highest attraction 
of the symposium should be quiet intellectual conversation. Compare 
Xenophanes (p. 20). 

325. rod: refers to dvépa émiorduevov.—ovvietv: old form of present 
infinitive from cuvinu. 

327. Todpav xrd.: one ought to meet with endurance what the gods im- 
pose upon men, to bear with ease the lot of either fortune. 

328. Cf. Antiphanes fr. Meineke lxvi: 






Td réxns pépev Set yunolws Tov ev-yevh. 
70 pev Grux joa ravrds elval poe Soxel, 
dvipos 5 éveyxety druxlay dp0@ rpdry. 


The noble must bear his lot nobly. To fall into misfortune seems to be the 
part of all, but it is a man’s part to bear his misfortune in the right way. 

329. dc: imperative from dodopa. 

831. Awwod: = 7 Acuds. —Kdpos denotes satiety, and, in its derived sig- 
nificance, the insolence which springs from wealth ; it carries its double 
signification here. 

Page 37, 1. $85. &rw dvSpl: in that man with whom falsehood is joint. 

340. atrds for 6 adrés: an epic use. Cf. Od. xvi. 138. 

842. arnpds xrd.: for the hasty man becomes the victim of Ate. 
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343. "EXewls: cf. Menander Nav«\npos iv. fr. 4 Meineke: 


Kal gtoe wrws ebdywyby dort was dvip épwv. 
w Zed wodurlunO , oldv dor’ édXmis xaxdy. 


—kivSuvos: hazard, or apprehension. Hope and fear are singled out as 
the two elements which disquiet the life. 

845. wap Sdéfav re xal éAdiSa: beyond hope and expectation. 

846. BovAats 8: while fur gvod plans there fails fulfillment. We are 
Constantly reminded that Theognis lived in an age of disappointments, 
and he cannot refrain from being cynical. 

$50. Gupdv: accusative of specification. 

354. per dvOpdrwv: among men, i.e. in my contact with men. 

Page 38, 1. 356. avipés: G. 1094. 1; HA. 782. c. 

85%. In the following lines, the condition of the state is described 
Under the figure of a ship in distress. It was a favorite illustration in 
ancient as in modern times; we find it in Alcaeus, and again in Horace. 
This selection again (fifteen lines) is also attributed to Evenus. 

359. wapépxerar: it passes unheeded, i.e. I let it pass in spite of my 
knowledge. Cf. Theog. 419 (B.) wodAd pe cumévra wapépxerau. 

861. xa@’ torla .. . Baddvres: this is an unusual use of xaraBdddw, to 
denote the lowering of the sail, which is generally expressed by xadeXetv 
Or cré\\ec Oar. xaraBdd\d\w is employed here to suggest haste and sud- 
denness. 

362. MyAlov ék wévrov: the Aegean sea, or rather that part of it 
Above the island of Melos. 

363. dvrAdctv: to bale. The ancient ships were so small that it was 
Gifficult to keep them from filling in rough weather. 

364. dpdorépav rolxwv: both the sides of the ship. 

365. of épSovor: as they act, i.e. acting as they do.—xvPepvfrny: 
Tefers to the oligarchical party collectively, or some representative of 
the aristocrats, whom, though a tyrant, the author would esteem as the 
Salvation of the state. 

368. Sacpds: the division of spoils; referring to the property which 
Was gained in these revolutions by confiscation, and which belonged to 
the public, though it was apt to be of especial benefit to a few favored 
Shes, —és rd péorov: originally the spoil in war was placed in the midst of 
the army to be fairly divided ; so these words get the meaning of ‘ im- 
partially.’ The simile controls the expression in general though it is 
apparently forgotten in particulars: there is no fair division of profits; 
the deck-hands are in control; the whole situation forebodes wreck. 
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compare Juvenal’s description of the Greek at Rome, Sat. iii. 75 ff. Cf. 
1, 506 below. 

185. ILovAtqov: the polypus or octopus was a sea animal of changeable 
color. It became so well recognized as a symbol of inconstancy that we 
find in the wolnua vovénrixédv, which is ascribed to Phocylides but comes 
really from a date after the Christian era, the line und’, ws rerpovuds 
woNvrous, KaTa XWpov duelBov. Pseudo-Phocylides, 1. 49. 

186. iS€iv: connect with rotos. 

Page 31, 1. 189. Soxéa: has an opinion. Cf. Soph. Ant. 707: 


boris yap adrds 7 ppoveiy udvos Soxe?, - 
7 YAGooar Hy ovk Addos 7 Wuxhy Exe, 
ovra dStawruxOevres WPHOnoay xevol. 


195. The poet enters here upon a prophecy of the fame which he will 
give to Cyrnus by his poetry. It reminds one very forcibly of similar 
verses by Horace. 

199. atAloxowwr: the natural accompaniment of the elegies was the 
pipe. 

204. apOirov: connect with évopa. 

208. loorepdvwv: in Homer an epithet of Aphrodite. 

209. aov84: predicate with toon, and may also be taken as furnishing 
the subject for néun re. 

210. Sop av: as long as. 

211. Theognis was unfortunate and complaining, and evidently felt 
wronged by a lack of attention and respect on the part of Cyrnus. 

Page 32, 1. 218. This is a passage to which Theognis can hardly lay 
valid claim. In Aristotle (Eud. Eth. at beginning) there is given as an 
inscription from the Letoum in Delos the passage 


KddXtorov 7d Stxatérarov, AGcrov & wyalvev- 
rdvrwy novcrov 5 ov Tis pg 7d TuXeElv. 


The Nicomachean Ethics (Book I, ch. viii) gives it as 7d An\axdy él- 
ypaypa, with the last line reading ndiocrov 5¢ wépux’ od Tus epg 7d Tuxeir. 
There is also a fragment of Sophocles (Creusa 829 Nauck) which reads 


kédurrév ore Tobvdixoy mepuxévat, 
AGarov Se (7d) SHv Avocov, ndwrov § bry 
mwdpeore AfYts Ov épa kad’ hudpav. 


We find also among a number of scolia which are given by Athenaeus, 
Deip. xv. 50, one which is somewhat similar to this passage : 
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ryialverry uev Eprrov dvipt Ovary, 
dedrepov 5é¢ xaddv dudy yevéo Oar, 

7d tplrov 8é¢ rdoureiy ddddws, 

kal ro réraprov nBav wera TOY hirwy. 


Plato in the Gorgias (ch. vii) makes Socrates allude to this scolion as 
one that he had heard sung at the symposia. There are other passages, 
especially in Plato, which show that it represented a favorite type of 
Greek thought. 

215. The rest gods give with equal hand to men. 

220. xara€qs: the subjunctive following thus in close connection with 
the optative is unusual, but it enlivens the expression by importing a 
suggestion of probability, and so of reality; nay, even; you may amass 
wealth. 

222. wrwyév: we mark the change from an ancient, perhaps tradi- 
tional, state of society when strangers and beggars were from Zeus; cf. 
Od. vi. 207. 

223. &« yaorpdés: from birth. 

226. xelvous: Sc. Avdpas xaxovs. 

228. roApq: keeps his courage. 

230. xaxlny. .. xaréxaw: get the better of his baseness. xaxia is the 
cowardice and baseness considered appropriate to an ignoble life. 

231. dwoAddooa:: do not be mortally ofended or do not spurn. 

235. érovra: tv: bel ing naturally to. 

236. The gods punish transgressions; men must endure them. 

Page 33, 1. 288. We have here an evident reference, with some bitter- 
ness, to the democratic leaders, at whose hands Theognis and his friends 
had suffered. There was a constant redistribution of property in connec- 
tion with these political conflicts of the Greeks. 

241. rlow: ability to reward. — of pe directory: simply epexegetical of 
plrwv. 

242. Svvnodspevow: for infinitive, and to be more powerful than my 
enemies. The sentiment is very common in Greek thought. It is in fact 
pretty deeply rooted in human nature. Cf. Soph. Ant. 648: 


Ws Kal Tov éxOpdy dvraptvwvrat Kaxots, 
Kal roy dldov Trinwow .. . 


Also Eur. Medea 809. . 
244. dworwrdpevov: when I had fully repaid all. 
245. xalpvov: here an adjective of two terminations. 
246. avril xaxév: in return for my misfortunes. 
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248. Solnv xrd.: give trouble in return for my troubles. 

249. aloa: seems to be used like xar’ aicay, fitting. —rloig ... dvSpéav: 
vengeance upon the men. 

251. xiwv: the simile is evidently used as well known in popular lan- 
guage for an emphatic expression of destitution. 

258. rév: i.e. rdv cuvdAnodvrwy. — ein: would it were possible! — Sporro: 
see L. and S. 8poua:. 

255. xaxotow: the construction of roAuav with the simple dative is 
unusual, but appears twice in Theognis. In 321 below, however, we 
have év. 

256. rovrwv: G. 1097. 2; HA. 787. 

257. &€: out of, and so denoting transition, instead of. 

258. &Sivar: intransitive. Second aorist infinitive from éxédw or 
éxddvw, to come out, to escape. Literally, to emerge as from the sea. 

Page 34, 1. 261. OvSevds avOpdrwv kaxlwv: inferior to no man, i.e. 

better than any other. 
265. adore porddBSw xpvods: as gold by the side of lead. Gold was thus 
tried by rubbing it upon the Lydian stone (so called because found in 
Lydia), which was known as Bdcavos. The color of the streak would thus 
indicate the quality of the metal. Cf. Theognis 449 (B.) wowep drepOov 
xpuady, épvOpdr l5etv Tp.Bduevov Bacavy. Cf. also Bacchylides 22 (Bergk). 

266. wrepreplns . . . Adyos = breprepln: preéminence. 

267. Ovpar. . . dppdSta.: the doors in Greek houses were made com- 
monly in the folding form, so that the words referring to them are gen- 
erally plural. — Cf. the adjective d@upéy\wrros Eur. Or. 903. 

268. apédyntra: for which they ought not to care. 

269. rd kakov kataxe(pevov: used instead of the infinitive and imper- 
sonal construction : for often it is better that evil should be left lying within, 
but that which is good it is better should come forth than that which is evil. 

271. émxSovloiow: G. 1165; HA. 767. — The sentiment is often re- 
peated among the Greeks: cf. Bacchylides v. 160 (Kenyon) 6varoter ph 
pivar pépiorov und dediov mpocidety Péyyos. It finds its way also into the 
Latin: Cic. Tusc. Dis. i. 48, ‘‘ Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam, 
qui, quum a Mida captus esset, hoc ei muneris pro sua missione dedisse 
scribitur: docuisse regem, non nasci homini longe optimum esse ; proxi- 
mum autem, quam primum mori,”’ etc. 

274. érapnodpevov xrr.: having gained for oneself a goodly covering of 
earth. It is the word used in the Odyssey of the hero heaping about hincy 
the leaves when he is cast on the island of Scheria: edvhy érayutoaro xeparé 
plryov. 

275. Cf. Plato Rep. 518 c. 
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377. @: the antecedent is rovvo. 

278. "AcxArymédas: the term is used loosely for the physicians, who 
loved to associate themselves with Asclepius as the mythical head of 
their class. The mystery of the healing art was generally transmitted 
from father to son. 

281. wordy . . . EvOerow: the verbal in ros denotes possibility; ¢f 
understanding could be manufactured, and placed within a man. 

284. The passage reaches a conclusion which was the subject of long 
and careful discussion in the schools of ancient philosophy. This passage 
is referred to by L. and S. (s.v. dyaés) as perhaps the earliest use of dya6és 
with its moral significance. The word referred originally to the nobles, 
and then to the qualities which theoretically belonged to them; so it 

‘gained gradually the moral sense. For an excellent note on the use of 
the word see Grote’s Hist. part II ch. ix (p. 45 of vol. iii, New Edition, 
John Murray, 1869.) 

Page 35, 1. 285. dwphxrow: agrees with ypiuaccr: impossible gains or 
schemes. 

287. Exercise yourself in virtue. 

288. 6... éy: conditional relative, 4» omitted. 

289. The following passage is in a different style of thought, and 
manifestly does not belong to Theognis. The first eight lines are also 
attributed to Evenus, as line 29f is quoted as his. 

292. Owpn,xOévr’: the word is used repeatedly by Theognis for drunk- 
enness, and appears also in other authors. It is one of the euphemisms 

such as men are fond of using for human frailty, and sounds as if it 
belonged to popular speech. 

295. olvoxoe(rw: subject unexpressed to give an indefinite force. Sup- 
Ply olvoxédos. 

296. ob wdoas vixras ylverar: does not happen every night. —aBpa 
walety: to indulge in pleasure. 

299. olvos xaptéoraros weméocOat: = xapiéoraroy olvoy rive. 

300. otre. . . peOdwv: excessive drinking was repulsive to Greek taste. 

3802. xaprepdés: master. 

808. a&wdAapva: impracticable, foolish. 

804. He is ashamed at nithing when he is drunk. 

808. dore: like. —Xadrpi ehypéprov: day-laborer. 

809. ot 8 xrd.: you always repent carelessly that *‘ Fill up.”’ 

811.  pév: sc. cUdcE: one cup is to friendship. This illustration of the 
Greek method of drinking and conducting the symposium is very sug- 
Bestive. —mpdxerar: is agreed upon before, i.e. as part of an appointment 
ora wager. Toasts and challenges to drink were a popular part of the 
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Greek after-dinner enjoyment, though the danger of their leading to 
excess was well recognized. Sparta was cited as the leading upholder of 
temperance. Cf. Athenaeus Deip. x. 41, where he quotes Critias: 


cal 765 00s Dardpry perérnud tre xeluevdy €orey 
wlvev Thy abrhy olvopdpoy Kida 

und drodwpeicGat mpordces édvouacrl \éyovra, 
pnd’ él dettrepdy xetpa KiKdy Odoov. . 


This is the custom and practice established at Sparta, to drink from the same 
wine-cup, and not to drink the health calling one by name nor to pass the 
cup to the right through the company. The text is somewhat doubtful, but 
seems, after thus characterizing the custom, to say that the habit of 
challenging in the drinking was brought in from Asia. 

Page 36, 1. 816. So Aeschylus in a fragment says xdrowrpoy efdvus 
xadkébs dor’, olvos 6¢ vod. (Nauck 393.) 

317. rév: i.e. olvoy. 

319. xaxdév: G. 925; HA. 617. 

323. KexAfioOar . . . mrapéfeo8ar: connect with xpedy. We find here 
again a suggestion of the later Greek ideal, that the highest attraction 
of the symposium should be quiet intellectual conversation. Compare 
Xenophanes (p. 20). 

$25. rot: refers to dvipa érisrduevov. —ovveetv: old form of present 
infinitive fram cuvlyue. 

327. Todrpav xrr.: one ought to meet with endurance what the gods im- 
pose upon men, to bear with ease the lot of either fortune. 

3828. Cf. Antiphanes fr. Meineke lxvi: 


Td rixns pépav Set yunolws rov evyevi. 
7d méev aruxfoat ravrés elval pot Soxel, 
dvipds 5 éveyxety druxlav dp0y rpéry. 


The noble must bear his lot nobly. To fall into misfortune seems to be the 
part of all, but it is a man’s part to bear his misfortune in the right way. 

329. ado®: imperative from dodopac. 

381. Awod: = 7} A«ubss. —Kédpos denotes satiety, and, in its derived sig- 
nificance, the insolence which springs from wealth; it carries its double 
signification here. 

Page 37, 1. 8385. 8rw dv8pl: in that man with whom falsehood is joined. 

$40. airés for 6 adrés: an epic use. Cf. Od. xvi. 188. 

— 842. arypds xrd.: for the hasty man becomes the victim of Ate. 
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$48. ’EAqwls: cf. Menander Navxdnpos iv. fr. 4 Meineke: 


Kal dtoa wus evdyuyby ort as dvip Epa. 
w Zeb rodutlun®’, oldv éor’ édmls xaxdy. 


—«lvSvvos: hazard, or apprehension. Hope and fear are singled out as 
the two elements which disquiet the life. 

$45. wap Sdfav re kal éAmlSa: beyond hope and expectation. 

$46. BovAats 8: while fur gvod plans there fails fulfillment. We are 
constantly reminded that Theognis lived in an age of disappointments, 
and he cannot refrain from being cynical. 

$50. Ovpdv: accusative of specification. 

354. per dvOpdrav: among men, i.e. in my contact with men. 

Page 38, 1. 8356. dvSpés: G. 1094. 1; HA. 732. c. 

357. In the following lines, the condition of the state is described 
under the figure of a ship in distress. It was a favorite illustration in 
ancient as in modern times; we find it in Alcaeus, and again in Horace. 
This selection again (fifteen lines) is also attributed to Evenus. 

359. wapépxerar: it passes unheeded, i.e. I let it pass in spite of my 
knowledge. Cf. Theog. 419 (B.) woANd we cumévra wapépxerai. 

861. xa loria .. . Baddvres: this is an unusual use of xaraBdddw, to 
denote the lowering of the sail, which is generally expressed by xaGedety 
or oré\AeoOar. xaraBdéd\d\w is employed here to suggest haste and sud- 
denness. 

362. MnAlov é& mévrov: the Aegean sea, or rather that part of it 
above the island of Melos. 

8638. dvrActv: to bale. The ancient ships were so small that it was 
difficult to keep them from filling in rough weather. 

864. dapodorépwv rolyewv: both the sides of the ship. 

8365. ol %pSovor: as they act, i.e. acting as they do.—«vBepvfrnv: 
refers to the oligarchical party collectively, or some representative of 
the aristocrats, whom, though a tyrant, the author would esteem as the 
salvation of the state. 

$68. Sacpés: the division of spoils; referring to the property which 
was gained in these revolutions by confiscation, and which belonged to 
the public, though it was apt to be of especial benefit to a few favored 
ones. —és 7d péoov : originally the spoil in war was placed in the midst of 
the army to be fairly divided ; so these words get the meaning of ‘‘ im- 
partially.’? The simile controls the expression in general though it is 
apparently forgotten in particulars: there is no fair division of profits; 
the deck-hands are in control; the whole situation forebodes wreck. 
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869. doprnyol: the word is very suggestive of aristocratic feeling; 
the goprnyol are xaxol. . 

$70. kara... mly: engulf. 

371. qvix6w: perfect imperative, third person, from alvlcow: let this 
be spoken in a riddle. —rots &ya8otoww: for the good, i.e. the nobles. 

378. of S€: on the other hand, some seek nobility, i.e. the aristocratic 
party, who alone had culture, but were reduced to poverty. 

375. Inability (to do) confronts them both.—&p&Sew: depends on 
&pnxavly. 

376. The difficulty with the one party is money, with the other 
understanding. 

378. Slenv elretv: utter judgment. 

Page 39, 1. 380. é&@Ad: prosperity. 

$83. IIA4Ge.: in the estimation of the multitude. G. 1172; HA. 771. 
The complaint which is uttered in this passage over the universal sway 
of wealth is constantly repeated in these fragments. Theognis and his 
confréres felt that all except themselves were possessed with an inordi- 
nate desire for money, while they represented the elect few who ought 
not to be left in poverty. 

884. rav § &AAwv«rir.: 80 then nothing else is of any avail. The imper- 
fect #v is used to call attention to the lesson as learned by experience. 
The tense is thus employed, especially with apa, to suggest that a previous 
misconception is corrected. GMT. 39. 

385. cwhportvnv: discretion. The word describes both the wisdom 
and the moderation which belong to the perfect judge. Rhadamanthus, 
for his unswerving justice, was made a judge in the lower regions. 

386. Sisyphus is the personification of cunning, and is thus representa- 
tive of a character peculiarly fascinating to the Greeks. The name is 
probably but a reduplication of co¢és. He was said to have requested his 
wife not to bury him. Then, after reaching the lower world, he com- 
plained to Pluto or Persephone of his wife’s neglect, and obtained permis- 
sion to return in order to punish her. Having regained his liberty, he 
refused to return to Hades until he was forcibly carried back by Hermes. 

389. Who (Persephone) brings forgetfulness to mortals, robbing them 
of their senses. 

391. dpducaddpy: the expression is Homeric. Cf. Od. iv. 180 6axd- 
Too uédav vedos dudexdduper. Also Il. xvi. 850. So Bacch. xiii. 31 (Ken- 
yon) Sray Oavdrowo xudveov vépos Kadi 7p. 

393. rapapelerat: subjunctive with shortened mode-vowel. And shall 
pass the dark gates which restrain the souls of the dead even against their will. 

396. odpgor: dative plural feminine from o¢és. 
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398. With regard to the persuasiveness of Nestor the Homeric lines 
would occur to the mind of every Greek: II. i. 249 rod xal dd yAwoons 
wédcros yNuklwy péev avd}, and the words of Agamemnon ii. 370 4 ma» 
air ayopy uixas, yépov, vlas’ Axaav. See also II. vii. 325. 

$99. “Apwruiév: the name is derived from the root of dprdtw. The 
Harpies are the snatchers. They are daughters of Thaumas and Electra, 
both of whom are sea divinities, the former the son of Pontus and the 
latter the daughter of Oceanus. They are a personification of the storm- 
winds and the expression of Greek wonder at the sea. They thus became 
naturally the symbol of swiftness and power. Iris, the messenger, is 
their sister. They are closely connected with the Kfpes. Cf. J. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Study of Gk. Relig., p. 176. 

400. ralSev Bopéo: Zetes and Calais. Cf. Pind. P. iv. 325: 


Zirav Kddaty re. . . Avdpas wrepoiow 
vara wepplxovras Audw roppupéos. 


In the Argonautic expedition they were more than a match for the Harpies 
who were persecuting Phineus. —&ap: sudden, quick. The use of efué with 
an adverb is unusual, but more common in Homeric than in later Greek. 

Page 40, 1. 403. dvOpéawv EXaxov: won possession of men. The idea 
of representing cares as winged (Theognis is imitated in this by Horace), 
and as having various hues, is a suggestive one. 

405. tra: the plural.is used for the singular with the impersonal 
subject, a construction of which we have repeated examples in Greek, 
especially when there are different thoughts in the mind of the writer. 
The thought is marked as twofold. Let wicked men go on in their sin, 
but do not let their punishment descend upon their innocent children. 

407. &0apfs: the reading is doubtful, and this word is a conjecture of 
Bergk. It is from the same root as déepi{w, to slight, and hence may be 
rendered with haughtiness. 

411. waiSes: attracted into the relative clause, though it is to be read 
as also subject of dvririvecv. 

415. 6... tpdav: the transgressor. 

418. Sons: the relative is indefinite, and the sentence is therefore 
regarded as conditional, putting its verb in the subjunctive. 

419. xaréxwv: compassing, being guilty of. 

426. rptxovrar: note the indicative, to represent an actual fact. 

Page 41, 1. 429. és && redeurtv xrd.: in the end you will be well content 
that you obey. 

431, 432. Swepéxor xetp: hold his hand over in protection. —alOépr 
valev: epic. 
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432. ér: denotes purpose. 

433. Apollo was not merely the especial protector of Megara and the 
Dorian states, but was universally worshiped as the helping god, to ward 
off evils. 

436. crovSds Beotoww dperodpevor: making satisfactory offerings to the 
gods. dpécxw is more usually construed with an accusative of person and 
dative of thing. 

438. MfSav: there are no data by which we can connect this refer- 
ence, or that in 1. 445, with any particular threatening of the Medes. It 
would seem necessary to refer it to a date not earlier than the first part 
of the fifth century, and so to conjecture that Theognis lived until that 
period, though it may be the echo of the terror produced by the Medes | 
in their advance to the west during the latter half of the sixth century. 

443. Alcathous, the son of Pelops, restored the walls of Megara, and was 
assisted, according to tradition, by Apollo. —aéAw &kpyv: = dxpdmrodw. 

445. atrds: correlative with atrds uéy above: you yourself fortified 
the city ; do you yourself keep off the foe. 

446. wédevs: Ionic for wédeos = wbrAews.—tva oor xrrA.: & COMMON 
idea of religion in its developing form is illustrated here: the gods are 
regarded as very dependent upon men for means of enjoyment, which 
gives greater opportunity to purchase their favor. 

451. ordow: the dissensions of the Greeks at this time, as later, ren- 
dered them liable to be overwhelmed by foreign invaders. 

Page 42, 1.454. EvBolms: the soil of Euboea was in many places rich, and 
especially adapted to vine-culture ; cf. rodverdgudoy 6 ‘Iortacay (I). ii. 587). 

455. Kipéra: Doric = Evporov. 

456. ébtteuv: = épldouv: entertained with hospitality. 

457. éxelvwv: genitive of source. 

460. mao dddév: having satisfied everybody. —’AtSew: sc. olkov. 

468. Cf. Theog. 543 (B.): | 


Xp} pe wapa o7rdOuny cal yvwpova rhvde dixdooa, 
Kupve, dixnv, lodv 7 dudorépooe Sbpuev. 


465. IIv@év.: = IIvdot: dative of place. 

466. mlovos é abv0rov: cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 161 ras rodvxptcou Tvbimeos, 

471. aa6: emphasizes dripndfovar. 

473. yévnrat: supply 7ls as subject. 

474. rovrdkis: poetic = rére. 

475. These lines are attributed by Hartung to Solon. —érlBa: = érl- 
Bn6t. —8tpw: common people. The emphasis is on the noun, as well as 
on the adjective. —Kevedgpow: empty-headed. 
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Page 43, 1. 477. didoSdoworov: slavish. The irritation of Theognis 
against the commons for asserting their rights is thus constantly reap- 
pearing. He is probably a fair representative of the aristocratic feeling 
of the age. : 

480. padOaxa kwrAAwv: coaring with soft promises. 

481. Cf. Soph. (inc. fab.) fr. 667 Nauck dvipds xaxds rpdooovros éxiro- 
Siwy pio. —hPMev: connect with ris. —SeArSv: misfortune. 

486. Ss: sc. S\Sos. —otSev tov: worthless in itself. The principle is 
that for worthless men, that is the low-born, wealth is worthless. 

487. dperfis: virtue and valor were synonymous according to the con- 
ception of the ancients. 

488. caot: = cute, from cadw. 

490. xdAxeos: this adjective appears also in Homer as an epithet of 
ovpavés, in connection with the ancient idea of the strength and firmness 
of the heavens. —dv0pdérwv xapatyevéwv: the combination appears in 
Hes, Th. 879. Hesiod gives a little earlier, 1. 702, an account of the 
terrible convulsions at the coming together of Ovpavéds and Tata, but 
whether the representation was in the mind of Theognis we have no 
means of judging. 

493. “HBa: be joyous ; literally, be youthful.—&v: G. 1803; HA. 846. 

495. Tniyérovo : Taygetus, between Laconia and Messenia. The region 
was wild and woody, being considered a favorite haunt of Artemis. 

497. Ocdriypos: it is not known whether the fragment really belongs 
to Theognis, so that we can make nothing out of the name. The use of 
the nominative in place of the vocative is hot uncommon. 

498. dwdyev: i.e. for the vines. 

500. Owenx Gels: cf. 1. 292; being filled with wine you will be far more 
Cheerful. 

Page 44, 1. 502. xwpdfoust: is used to express purpose, adapting its 
mood to the previous optative. 

503. 6d pév... 68: one man... another. 

506. opyhv kal pvOpdv Kal rpdrov: temperament and disposition and 
Fabits. 

508. évOdpevor Oupdv epynpéprov: having adopted a mind for the occasion. 

510. For in fact I myself in many cases failed in understanding; I 
Praised you before I thoroughly understood your nature. 

511. aivfoas: G. 1586; H. 984. 

512. viv 8 A8y x7A.: now forthwith like a ship I hold off. The ship is 
selected for the figure because of the impression of swiftness and power 
which its movement gives. 

518. wérv’: see L. and S. s.v. wérma ii.— ert: join with verb. 
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514. xaraBq: 6s supplied from 6». 

516. deipdpevos: receiving, i.e. drinking. 

517. xpa8Sly eb weloopar: I will enjoy myself. —éop: as long as. 

520. dpddrepa: strengthens the re... re. 

521. wapa xpyripe: over the wine. 

528. xaraddpeba Oupdv: let us occupy the mind, i.e. give ourselves to. 

524. hépy: sc. Gupds. 

Page 45, 1. 527. S0pvocdov: join with dvaxra.—aévov: the toil of 
battle. This meaning is especially common in its use in Homer. 

528. reprrépevar: rejoicing to hasten over. 

529. Eluvov broOqoropar: I will give common advice, make a generaB~ 
exhortation. Irom its origin the verb has nearly the significance of Eng— 
lish suggest. The meaning is shown in the noun bro@fxat. 

531. trav atrot xrd.: to get the good of his possessions. —avnBav Sls: -<> 
gain a second youth-time. 

532. ot wéXcrar: itis not possible. —rAtors Bavdrov: cf. Solon 24. 908 

av Growva d:d0v3 Odvarov pvyot. 

533. ér(: connect with the verb; éredkéyxee = brings to dishonor. 

534. G@mrrerat: ie. in whitening the hair. 

536. rod dya80t waddpn: objective genitive. The accomplishment oj7~ 
good is difficult. 

537. xaxotow: cf. 1. 255 above. 

538. Sadrav: base-born. —ofurépn: more passionate. 

543. mopdupéns: the adjective is Homeric as referring to the sea, and 
in this connection has a less distinct notion of color than in later use. 

545. aya06v: connect with dvépa, referring to the noble again as 
being brave and strong. —yadrerorarov: most grievous. 

548. aorpov kal kuvés: = xiwy the star Zelpios. 

Page 46, 1. 549. xadad Adyovres: cf. 1. 323, note. 

550. émrear: hereafter, by and by. 

553. Do not by your haste get into evil. mpdoow naturally has this 
meaning of passing through a certain condition. It is apparently con- 
nected with the root rep- from which comes zrepdw. 

555. wérerac: is excitable, volatile. Cf. Aristoph. Av. 1430 dverrepi- 
oOat kai wemornoOat Tas Ppévas. 

557. opyfv: character. 

559. xaraxptavres Exovorv: keep concealed. 

560. rol 8: = of 56. 

561. This couplet is entirely in the spirit of Mimnermus, and B 
attributed to him by Hartung. 

562. «Aalove’: transitive, lament. 
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567. Kéorop xal TloAvSevnes: the Dioscuri were appealed to as the 
helping gods, and also as presiding over laws of hospitality and friend- 
ship. See Grote’s Hist. Part I ch. viii; also Eur. Elec. 991- 


proyepav aldep év Aorpocs 
valovot, Bporay év adds poblos 
Timas TwWTHpas Exovres. 


So Terp. 4 72 Zaws cal Ahdas cdddoror cwrfpes. 

Page 47, ll. 571, 572. Méyvnras, Kodtopdva, Zptpvnv: Magnesia was 
destroyed by the Cimmerians about the beginning of the seventh century. 
Herodotus (i. 14, 16) mentions Gyges as capturing Colophon and Alyattes 
48 conquering Smyrna. The site of this last town is said to have remained 
UNoccupied for about four centuries. The history of these towns is 
however not very clear. The rebuke against vSps is forever appearing 
1N Greek thought, as the Greek is also forever preaching moderation and 

Proportion. Cf. Bacch. xv. 59 (Kenyon): | 


UBpis, d wAovrov Sbvayuly re Gods 
&Xb7 poy wWracev, abris 
5 és Baddy réure pObpov. 


576. & xaxot: from a base-born family. 

577. dr ddAfAovor: this is the usual construction with yeAdw, though 
SOmetimes that verb is transitive. 

~ §79. I[dotre: the god of wealth, said to have been rendered blind by 
Cus, so as to distribute his gifts without regard to merit. 

581. pérpov: full measure, prime. 

683. fLdouw: cf. 1. 502. 

586. HAvdev Eavadis: went down and returned. 

588. IInveAdans Eudppov: the two words are brought together as im- 
Plying that his prudence and trustiness were especially proved in con- 
Nection with Penelope. 

590. yfis... puxots: ériBalyw is properly used both with the genitive 
&nd accusative. The case seems to be changed to suggest the power with 
Which he seized upon the dread apartments of his house. The adjective 
Se.padlous is appropriate, because they were in possession of his enemies. 

591. ’EArls: personified goddess of hope. Compare the myth of Pan- 
dora and her box. 

Page 48, 1]. 598, 594. IIlorig. . . Zwhpoovvyn: these are of course 
human qualities personified as divinities. mioris is used in the subjectir- 
8ense of reliability, honesty, good faith. owdpoctrvy is the combination 
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those qualities which make a trustworthy man, including moderation 
and prudence, literally sound-mindedness. 

594. Xdpires: the Graces are the goddesses who lend to life the 
charms of gentleness and culture, with especial reference to social life. 

600. edoeBéwv wepl: with reverence toward. —mpocpevérw: wait upon. 

603. dpaticbw: let him mark. —oxodsdv: crooked, unrighteous. : 

606. Establishing base covenants for disgraceful deeds. 

611. xatra0fjoav: to lay up. For tense cf. G. 1277. 

612. Giving to good men lays up the best treasure. 

614. yvopy melpara travrés exer: understanding hulds all issues. 

Page 49, 1. 617. rév: possessive genitive ; the antecedent is Bporois:: 
jor whom there is nothing worse. 

620. peyloryny meipav éxorg: you would give the highest proof. 

622. etpye pH0': 7} is usually added to %pyw in the sense of to prevent, 
before an infinitive. 

623. dtrws C6é&das: the conception of the répavyvos among the Greeks is 
that as he violates all law for his personal advantage, all ordinary laws of 
fair dealing can be ignored in getting rid of him. Compare the expres- 
sion of popular sentiment in the Harmodius and Aristogiton song: these 
heroes are extolled and even supposed to be translated to the Islands of 
the Blessed because they hid their swords in the festival wreaths and 
thus slew the tyrant (cf. Bergk Scolia 9-12). The sentiment leads to re- 
volting consequences in modern days when under constitutional govern- 
ments it gets possession of hare-brained fanatics. 

624. od vénerts .. . ylverar: if is no cause for blame. This phrase is 
regularly joined with an infinitive (xaraxNiva). 

626. el ph potp xrd.: unless fate shall place a limit to the misfortune. 

628. BovrAspevos: at will. 

631. domdéAa8or: a prickly shrub used sometimes even for torturing. 

682. The idea is that it makes no difference whether the couch is hard 
or soft. 

684. xptipar: should conceal. The subject is déavdrous. We are not to 
call upon the gods to help us hide and escape our obligations. Compare 


the story of Glaucus (Herodotus vi. 86), who under oath attempted to stealaiy 
a deposit, but when he consulted the oracle was told that to tempt the goe@== 
was as bad as the original fraud. The oath was necessarily made ver=— 


prominent in ancient times in matters of trust. 
Page 50, 1. 637. kal pot kpadlny xrd.: and it smote my sad heart. 
640. The readings here are very variable. After considerable hesit~zx- 
tion I have adopted that of Hertzberg. 
644. dAnSootvns: connect with pdprus. 
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ARCHILOCHUS 
I 


Page 52,1. 1. Oepdawv: so the Greeks are called Oepdwovres "Apnos Il. 
ii. 110.—’Evvadlovo: the word appears in the Iliad as an epithet of Ares, 
but was employed further as an independent title of a distinct person- 
ality, generally emphasizing the wilder qualities of war, though at times, 
as here, substantially identified with Ares. 

2. wal: used as correlative with uév. — Movodwv Sapov: cf. Solon vi. 
51, Theog. 208, supra. 


II 


1. sc. éorl. —’Ev S0pl: the spear provides all. —pé&fa: a cheap barley- 
cake, a common form of food for the lower classes. — pepaypévy: Aris- 
tophanes plays (Eq. 55) upon the similarity of this word to peuaxnpévos: 
there is apparently the same thought here. 

2. "Iopapicds: it will be remembered that the wine with which Odys- 
seus tempted and overcame the Cyclops was from Ismarus, Od. ix. 198. 


II 


1. The xé0av seems to have been a broad-bottomed earthen mug or 
cup, especially popular with soldiers and sailors. —c&para: benches. 
3. aype: take, draw. 


IV 


In a conflict with the Saji, a Thracian people, the poet confesses that 
he abandoned his shield, and fled to save his life. The frankness of the 
Confession is especially characteristic of Archilochus (see Historical 
Introduction). We might conclude that this sort of conduct, or the pro- 
fession of it, became fashionable among poets, as Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
and Horace each make a similar confession. 


2. évros: see L. and S. sub Zvrea. — otk édav: against my will, i.e. as 
being hard pressed. 

8. Oavdrov réXos: poetic for Odvarov. 

4. tpptrw: let it go. This verb is often thus used in the imperative in 
expressions of impatience. ; 


V 


The Pericles who is addressed in the poem, of which we have here 
only three short fragments, seems to have been a citizen of Paros. The 
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poem is a lamentation over fellow-citizens and friends who had perished 
at sea, and an exhortation to patience as the only solace. 

Page 53, 1. 2. pepdopevos: bewailing.—@arlys: in feasts. —wérrs: 
the city at large, the state, in contradistinction to (ris derdy) any indi- 
vidual citizen. 

3. rolouvs xrd.: for the wave of the loud-resounding sea has rolled over 
those 3) bound to us, and our breasts are swollen with grief. 

6. éri: join with verb. 

7. G@AXore xrA.: sometimes one, sometimes another, meets with such sor- 
row. —TdaSe: sc. xaxd, supplied from kaxotouv. 

10. dtrwodpevor: the participle with rAjre may be considered as 
closely connected with the imperative, or as emphasizing its own inde- 
pendent meaning. The latter is more expressive here. Put away your 
grief and be strong. 


VI 


Kptirrwpev: exhortation to bury the dead who are washed ashore 
(IlocetSdwvos . . . Sapa). 


VII 
2. ébérwv: attending. 


VIII 


Archilochus goes as a colonist to the island of Thasos, but gives vigor- ° 
ous expression to his discontent over the outlook. His comparison with 
the regions of the Siris is taken as a proof that he was acquainted with 
southern Italy. The name appears, however, in connection with Thrace 
(Herod. viii. 115 and v. 15), and is hardly sufficient to fix the locality 
referred to. . 

1. faxes: properly the ridge along the backbone of a beast. 

2. vAns: genitive; depends upon émrepys, from the idea of fullness. 


IX 


This fragment is alluded to by Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 17) as containing 
words put into the mouth of Charon, a mechanic of Thasos. Nothing 
more is known of its connection. Charon seems to have been taken as 4 
type of contentment. 

Page 54, 1. 1. Twyew: Gyges dethroned Candaules, and succeeded 
him as king of Lydia (see Herod. i. 8-14). His wealth became proverbial. 

2. {fAos: still refers to Tuyew: desire to emulate him. It is distin 
guished from #0évos as denoting a more noble passion, 
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8. In the scanning of this line, ew in both @eév and épée are drawn 
together by synizesis. The second foot in the verse is a tribrach. — 
rupavvidos: this is referred to as the earliest known usage of the word. 
These were the times in which it originated. 


x 


1. lO xrd.: leave all to the gods. 

8. wal pad eb xrr.: and lay men flat though very securely planted. 

5. wAavadrac: subject is general. One wanders in beggary, bewildered 
cn mind. 


XI 


With this description of a military leader one may compare that of 
Henry II given by R. H. Green (Short History of English People, Sec. 
viii): ‘‘ There was something in his build and look, in the square stout 
frame, the fiery face, the close-cropped hair, the prominent eyes, the 
bull neck, the coarse strong hands, the bowed legs, that marked out the 
keen, stirring, coarse-fibered man of business.”’ 

2. yatpov: exrulting in. — dre~vpynpévov: from vrotupdw. 

3,4. awepl xvfpas.. . poixds: bow-legged. 


XII 


2. Svopevv: connect with évayrloy: presenting a bold front against 
the enemy. — adev: = arédtov. 

3. Soxotow: spears. 

@. xaprotow ... kaxotow: G. 1181; H. 776. 

7. ylyvwone xTA.: recognize the conditions in which men are placed. 


XIII 


The fragment is referred to by Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 17) as giving the 
words attributed to Lycambes, spoken to his daughter. 

Page 55, 1. 1. Nothing can be unexpected nor be declared impossible. 

4. Adprrovros: this verse uses irregularly a spondee in the third foot. 

5. ék rod: sc. xpédvov. 

6. bpév: partitive genitive with unéels, let no one of you ever wonder at 
the sight when. For the contrasting of life by land and sea cf. Pind, 
Pyth. iv. 30: 


dvr deddlywy 5° éXaxumreptywr trmous duelavres Gods. 
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SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 
I 


The subject is the vast variety of dangers which threaten men. We 
can find here something of that same phase of thought which led to 
those grand portrayals of fate which we meet in the later tragedy. It is 
a part of the Greek expression of disappointment that individual free- 
dom is so hampered by despotic nature. 


1. ré&\os: destiny. : 

2. day Géta: as he will; the indicative points to the existing condi- 
tion in which he has actually arranged them. 

Page 56, 1. 4. 484: equivalent to ofa 64. This meaning for the rela- 
tive is not unusual. 

5. O65: as often in Greek, this noun is used without the article to 
express the general idea of divine agency. 

6. émumeBeln: confidence. 

7. It is always the hope that the future will bring what is desired. 

9. od8els Saris od xrA.: there is no mortal who does not think. 

12. tknrac: the rule requiring a negative before rply with subjunctive 
is not violated, as the idea suggested is old age does not let him escape. 

14. ’At&s: the god of the lower world; later the euphemistic name== 
Il\ovrwy (wealth-giver) was popularly preferred. 

17. When prosperous, men are smitten with sudden death ; when unm, 
happy, they seek death at their own hands. The text here is uncertair—». 

18. S8vorhvw: the human mind revolts from such an end, and it #s 
universally regarded as accursed. 

20. ot rw «rXr.: no lot is free from evil. 

21. xfipes: fates. Always as evil, generally as bringing violent death. 
Cf. Mimnermus ii. 5, note. 

22. éorlv: takes singular from neuter rjyara, its nearest subject. 

23. otk av... ép@pev: we should not be absorbed in (in love with) our 
misfortunes, nor be tormented by having our minds upon our woes. 

24. éxovres: the compound verb éréyw is more common in this sens, 
being used with didvoay, ypwunv, vodv, or alone. 


Il 


This piece is to be particularly valued for the glimpses of ancient life 
which are given in it, especially as it evidently refers to people of the 
middle class, of whom it is most interesting to know, and most difficult 
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to obtain information. It is a somewhat comical composition, arranging 
women in various classes according to their alleged origin. Thus Zeus is 
supposed to have formed them from swine, from foxes, from dogs, and 
from other sources, according to the character which is to be found in 
each. The piece is composed with considerable humor, and we must 
beware of interpreting into it a bitterness which is foreign to it, as well 
as of mixing modern associations with the types which are used. 


1. Xwpls: of a variable nature. The adverb is used as an indeclinable 
adjective. 

2. ra wpara: in the beginning. 

3. rq: the dative depends on xetrac: about whose house all things lie 
disordered, covered with filth. 

6. xomplyowv: the use of the plural intensifies the expression; as we 
say, quantities of dirt.—malvera:: futtens herself. The word carries 
with it important moral associations; she grows coarse and wanton. 

Page 57, 1.7. &durpfs: knavish. It combines the ideas both of cun- 
ning and of wickedness. — yx’: = érolnoe or érorhjoaro. 

8. xaxév... Trav dpevevev: depend upon oddér. - 

10. The one of these (i.e. the good) she calls evil, and the other she calls 
good. —elwe: gnomic aorist (G. 1292; HA. 840). 

11. opyhv 8 xri.: at one time she has one humor; at another, another. 

12. Thv &: sc. beds 2Onxe.—adropfropa: the very mother over again 
(her mother’s own child): The dog was the symbol of shameless med- 
dlesomeness. ' - Loewe 

15. A&Anxev: gnomic perfooewith present are Oe (G. 1295). — Av 
kal pndev xrd.: even though she sees not a single soul. 

18. 008 dv peArlxws pudedpevos: nor by soft words would he check her. 
The verb zatcee is to be supplied. 

20. But without cessation she keeps up an uncontrollable screaming. It 
will be noticed here, as throughout the whole piece, that women are not 
represented as kept in strict seclusion, but they take part with consider- 
able freedom in social life. 

22. anpdv: stupid. The earthy origin suggests mental heaviness. 

24. The only work she understands is how to eat. 

25, 26. She does not know enough even to come to the fire when it is 
cold. 

27. Thv 8 é xrd.: and one God made from the sea; she thinks two ways 
in her mind. 

32. thy: 8c. Auépav.—obvK avenrds xrr.: she is unendurable to look at or 
approach. The infinitives depend upon dvexrés. 
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SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 
I 


The subject is the vast variety of dangers which threaten men. We 
can find here something of that same phase of thought which led to 
those grand portrayals of fate which we meet in the later tragedy. It is 
a part of the Greek expression of disappointment that individual free- 
dom is so hampered by despotic nature. 


1. ré\os: destiny. : 

2. day OéAeu: as he will; the indicative points to the existing condi- 
tion in which he has actually arranged them. 

Page 56, 1. 4. a 84: equivalent to ofa 54. This meaning for the rela- 
tive is not unusual. 

5. Oe6s: as often in Greek, this noun is used without the article to 
express the general idea of divine agency. 

6. emmedelyn: confidence. 

7. It is always the hope that the future will bring what is desired. 

9. ob8els Saris ob xrd.: there is no mortal who does not think. 

12. tcnrac: the rule requiring a negative before rply with subjunctive 
is not violated, as the idea suggested is old age does not let him escape. 

14. ’AtSys: the god of the lower world; later the euphemistic name 
II\ovrwy (wealth-giver) was popularly preferred. 

17. When prosperous, men are smitten with sudden death ; when un- 
happy, they seek death at their own hands. The text here is uncertain. 

18. Sverhvw: the human mind revolts from such an end, and it is 
universally regarded as accursed. 

20. ottw xrXr.: no lot is free from evil. 

21. «fipes: fates. Always as evil, generally as bringing violent death. 
Cf. Mimnermus ii. 5, note. 

22. érriv: takes singular from neuter mriuara, its nearest subject. 

23. otk av... ép@pew: we should not be absorbed in (in love with) our 
misfortunes, nor be tormented by having our minds upon our woes. 

24. éxovres: the compound verb éréyw is more common in this sense, 
being used with didvorav, ypwunv, vodv, or alone. 


II 


This piece is to be particularly valued for the glimpses of ancient life 
which are given in it, especially as it evidently refers to people of the 
middle class, of whom it is most interesting to know, and most difficult 
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to obtain information. It is a somewhat comical composition, arranging 
women in various classes according to their alleged origin. Thus Zeus is 
supposed to have formed them from swine, from foxes, from dogs, and 
from other sources, according to the character which is to be found in 
each. The piece is composed with considerable humor, and we must 
beware of interpreting into it a bitterness which is foreign to it, as well 
as of mixing modern associations with the types which are used. 


1. Xwpls: of a variable nature. The adverb is used as an indeclinable 
adjective. . 

2. ra wpGra: in the beginning. 

3. rq: the dative depends on xetra:: about whose house all things lie 
disordered, covered with filth. 

6. xomplyoww: the use of the plural intensifies the expression ; as we 
say, quantities of dirt.—malverar: fattens herself. The word carries 
with it important moral associations ; she grows coarse and wanton. 

Page 57, 1.7. ddAurpfs: knavish. It combines the ideas both of cun- 
ning and of wickedness. — yx’: = érolnce or érorjoaro. 

8. xaxév ... Tév dpevevev: depend upon ovder. - 

10. The one of these (i.e. the good) she calls evil, and the other she calls 
good. —elwe: gnomic aorist (G. 1292; HA. 840). 

11. dopyhy § «rd.: at one time she has one humor; at another, another. 

12. Thy 8: sc. beds £Onxe.— adropfhropa: the very mother over again 
(her mother’s own child). The dog was the symbol of shameless med- 
dlesomeness. ‘ . Logw 

15. AAnxev: gnomic perfect with present a aes (G. 1295). —4v 
wal pndev xrd.: even though she sees not a single soul. 

18. 008 dv perlxws pudedpevos: nor by soft words would he check her. 
The verb ratcee is to ve supplied. 

20. But without cessation she keeps up an uncontrollable screaming. It 
will be noticed here, as throughout the whole piece, that women are not 
represented as kept in strict seclusion, but they take part with consider- 
able freedom in social life. 

22. «wnpév: stupid. The earthy origin suggests mental heaviness. 

24. The only work she understands is how to eat. 

25, 26. She does not know enough even to come to the fire when it is 
cold. . 

27. Thv 8 é« xrd.: and one God made from the sea; she thinks two ways 
in her mind. 

32. rhv: sc. hudpay.—ovdn dvecrds xrr.: she is unendurable to look at or 
approach. The infinitives depend upon dvexrés. 
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85, 36. She becomes rude and hateful to all alike, both friends and foes. 

Page 58, 1. 38. awfpev: unharmful. 

42. addolnv: sometimes one, sometimes another; variable. 

48. amode(ns: ash-colored. — 6vov.: the ass is the subject of as many 
proverbs in Greek as in other languages. It symbolized stupidity, clum- 
siness, and obstinacy ; sometimes brutality. 

44-46. Reluctantly under compulsion and threats she completely acqui- 
esces and wurks to give pleasure (i.e. to her husband). 

45. ov: for ofv.—-ovfearo: the omission of the augment is unusual 
in Ionic poetry. xdmrovjcaro has been suggested as a better reading. 

46. rodpa: meanwhile. 

47. mpovié, wpoffpap: by night and by day; always. 

49. évrwev: = Srriva ody: any whatsoever. 

51. émipepow: Ionic for éplpepor. 

53. GAnvis: passionately eager. 

56. a@vora: unconsecrated, as the sacrifice preceded the feast. 

57. twos: suggestive of pride and display. 

58.  SovAu xrd.: she turns her back upon servile work and toil. 

59. ptAns: the hand-mill was an indispensable article of furniture in 
the ancient household, and it fell to the women to work it, though in the 
more wealthy establishments the duty was transferred to slaves; cf. Od. 
vii. 104, xx. 105-109 ; Matt. xxiv. 41. It is evidently a simple state of 
society which Simonides presents to us. 

62. avdyky xrA.: she makes her husband show her favor even against 
his will. 

68. amd: join with Nodrac. 

Page 59,1. 64. 8s, AAAore tpls: again and again. Usually the Greeks 
bathed before the principal meal of the day. For her the ordinary wash- 
ings were not enough. 

66. Baeiav: thick. The Ionians, both men and women, seem to have 
worn their hair long, and the latter decked it with elaborate head- 
dresses. Flowers were for special festal occasions. 

68. ra... . xovTe: her husband. 

69. ripavvos: a sovereign. tvpavvos was the title of the rulers who 
gained absolute power in the Greek states through the dissensions among 
the nobles, or between the nobles and the people, often by alliance with 
the democratic elements. The Baorde’s had hereditary power. 

70. 8e7ts xrA.: who delights in such attractions. 

71. m@4Kxov: noted both for its ugliness and trickery. —rotro: refers 
to rfv, but takes the gender of the predicate xaxév. It is naturally some- 
what contemptuous. 
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74. Goreos: scanned as two syllables. 

76. awvyos, abréxedos: with no figure, mere skin and bones. 

79. obSé of yé&Aws p&Aea: nor does she care for laughter. 

80. od8 av x7X.: nor would be of advantage to any one. —GAAA Tove 
épq: but she looks out fur this. 

81. rotro: refers to what follows, as is not infrequent where it stands 
with no other pronoun in contrast with it; so 700@ in the preceding line. . 

83. rhv Tig xrX.: any one is fortunate who gets this one. 

85. O4AXe xrr.: the means of life abound and grow larger through her 
diligence. 04dXe carries With it the idea of rich and flourishing abundance. 

86. dy: loving. 

89. dpdidéSponev: gnomic perfect, as if pointing to a recognized in- 
stance. The poem might well have closed at this point, as these last eleven 
lines (83-93) both in their sentiments and in their general style and ex- 
pression are far superior to all the rest. It has indeed been suggested that 
the remainder really belongs to another composition. See Mure, Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, vol. iii, p. 182. 

Page 60, 1.95. They are intended for evil, and will continue to be 
for evil. 

99. od yap xrd.: for never does one pass with good cheer through the 
whole day, whoever is united with a woman. 

101. 088 ala: with difficulty, scarcely. 

102. Svopevéa: the last two vowels are drawn together by synizesis. 

104. potpav. .. xdptw: adverbial accusative. dp.» was originally used 
in this way, or in apposition to the sentence, and so gradually assumed 
nearly the province of a preposition. sotpay imitates the construction of 
xépv. Translate, by the gift of God or the favor of man. 

105. etpotca: finding some cause for blame she equips herself for strife. 

110. xexnvdtos: from xalyw: as sign of freedom from suspicion. 
When the man suspects nothing. The sentence is unfinished, the aposio- 
pesis allowing imagination to suggest the evil. The neighbors exult seeing 
how he also is deceived. 

112. rhv Av: his own. 

117. é&€ ovre: sc. ypdvou: from the time when. Cf. Il. i. 6 é& ob 54 Ta- 
xpara duacrhrny éploarre. 

118. yvvatds: i.e. Helen, referring to the Trojan war. 
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ALCMAN 
I 


The fragment belongs to the class of poems known as Parthenia, which 
were especially cultivated at Sparta. It is upon a papyrus found in 
Egypt in 1855, but is unfortunately in a condition so marred and muti- 
lated as to be in large portions quite illegible. It is so unique, however, 
that it seems improper to ignore it. We present a portion which is suffi- 
ciently restored to make connected reading. 

The poem seems to have been a song in honor of Artemis Orthia, to 
whom the maidens were bringing a gift as an expression of their thanks 
(see 1, 26). The previous part, which it is impossible to decipher so as to 
make connection, had sung apparently of the conflict of Heracles and 
the Dioscuri against Hippocoon, king of Sparta. Then, in the portion of 
which we have the text, the thought of the poet reverts to his personal 
interest in the chorus which he leads, to the maidens who are before him. 


Page 62, 1. 1. There comes in some form retribution from the gods. 
But the happy man is he who with contented spirit completes the day free 
Srom grief. — ovav: = dedv. A Laconian form. | 

8. StamAéxe.: the first syllable is obliterated in the manuscript. 

4. axAavoros: the word is conjectural. 

5. “Ayt8as: genitive for -ods. 

6. fF: = &, i.e. adrhy.— bvmep xrd.: of whose shining Agido bears wit- 
ness. Cf. Romeo’s speech in Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, act ii, the 

passage beginning ‘‘ It is the east, and Juliet is the sun.”’ 
| 8. ératvijv. . . pophobar (for wwudodat) : toutter any sentiment, for or 
against. 

9. «Areva: Doric for «re. This glorious chorus-leader is Hagesi- 
chora, mentioned by name below, whose beauty, even without her choice, 
forbids him to speak farther of Agido. 

10. o88¢ Awe’: though against her will. 

Page 63, 1.18. xavaxdrofa: with sounding hoofs. 

14. rédv babecenBloy ove(pwv: a descriptive genitive. Such as Seley to 
winged dreams. 

15. "H ovx : drawn together by synizesis. 

16. "Evercxéds: the Enetoi (Latin Veneti) are connected with Paphla- 
gonia and with the Illyrian tribes, the latter being counted as descend- 
ants of the former. Some of them had evidently made themselves so 
famous as breeders of horses that, their name was associated with the 
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most famous steeds; cf. (Bergk) Frag. Adesp. 43 B ’Everidas ridws oreda- 
vopopws. The imagined steed is of the best. 

17. d&veyuds: this would seem to betoken that the members of the 
chorus are of one family or clan. So this merry banter may be counted 
as the familiar jesting, not of the poet, but of girls who have always 
known each other. 

21. There is an aposiopesis: words fail, but this is what Hagesichora 
is, i.e. what has been suggested and what she in person shows. IHHage- 
sichora, wait, — there she is. 

23. weS’: = werd. Next to Agido. 

24. Kodagatog: Colaxais was one of the mythical ancestors of the 
Scythians (Herod. iv. 5). So his name is associated with the race-horse, 
as the Scythians were famous horsemen. ¢/84vwy was formerly supposed 
to refer to a famous breed of dogs, but later authorities tend to refer it 
also to some people known for their horses. This seems perhaps the 
more appropriate, though the exact rendering is uncertain. The maidens 
will vie with each other as steed with steed. 

25. wededSes: i.e. Agido and Hagesichora. We have here apparently 
a play upon the word, as it may mean doves or Pleiads. The thought is 
carried on with the latter meaning in mind. They were the daughters 
of Atlas, pursued by Orion, and transferred to the heavens in their flight 
(see Class. Dict.). Even the myth was a little uncertain whether they 
should be doves or stars. The comparison is with the opi» (= celpiov) 
aorpov, as the dog-star was very prominent in Greek thought as associated 
with the heat of summer. It was conceived of as rather typical than 
individual. So these maidens vie with one another rising before us as a 
bright star as we bring our offering to Artemis Orthia. 

26. ddpos: the meaning is uncertain, but the word is given as mean- 
ing a plow. 

29. For here there is not at all such abundance of purple as to be our 
defense. The meaning is not very clear, but we may perhaps conclude 
that the chorus thus expresses its dependence on simple beauty rather 
than extravagant adornment. 

31. Spdxev: a bracelet or necklace in form of a serpent. 

82. plrpa: head-band. 

84. lavoyAehdpov: = davoPrepdpwr, with soft eyelids, or better, with 
delicate eyelashes. Bergk is so uncertain about the reading that he omits 
the word. In scanning, the first two syllables are united by synizesis. 

35. Navvas: = Navvois. 

86. crvadfis: = Ocoedhs. 

37. SvdAakls. . . KAenovoffpa: Doric forms = Ovdaxls and KXenorOhpa. 
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Page 64, 1. 38. AltvnowuBpdéras: sc. olkoyv. She is apparently in charge 
of the maidens, perhaps as musical teacher. —év0otea: = édfoica. — 
daceis: = Piyjoes. The meaning seems to be that the fair-haired Nanno 
and the other maidens named could not win the triumph, but in Hage- 
sichora is security. The object of gace?s is what follows. You will have 
no occasion to say would that I might have Astaphis and that Philylla 
might speak. 


SAPPHO 
I. OpE to APHRODITE 


Page 65, 1. 1. ILoucAd@pov’: suggested, probably, by her throne in 
the temple at Mytilene. —’Agpdé&tra: = ’Adpodirn. 

2. Alos: notice accent. The Aeolic dialect throws the accent back in 
words of two or more syllables as far as the quantity will allow. In 
prepositions and conjunctions, however, it agrees with the other dialects. 
— SoArAdrrAoKxe : weaving wiles. 

5. rvi6 (for rpde): here = depo. —atwora: = elrore. —xdtépwra (for 
kal érépwht): at any other time. 

6. atdws: genitive (for avdods) from atéiw = atd}.—atowa: = dtovca. 
—awhAu: = rnddbev. 


7. ékAves: you attended to my call.—Alroca: = Nroica. 

8. xptovov: = xpucobp. 

9. Gpp: = dpua. The Lesbian dialect avoids universally the rough 
breathing. — vrofet—aroa: = vrotettaca. 

10. orpot0o.: sparrows were sacred to Aphrodite. —qept: equivalent 
to trép. 

11. wpdvea: = ovpavod. 

12. péoow: = pécov. 

18. ro: = av, 


14. peB&redcato’: from pedidw, for peddw. 7 

15. Ape: for Apeo = qpov.— Snore: = Sh adre.—xdrn: and why. 

16. xdAnpe: Aeolic for caréw. 

Page 66, 1.18. riva.. . Tlel0w: whom do you wish Peitho to bring? 

19. pats: iota not subscribed, for ngs. Notice the sudden change from 
first to second person, and the air of ease and flexibility thus imparted 
to the style. 

20. Ward: for Vargo or Varga, Aeolic for Zargot.— dBSraher: = dduxe?. 

21. kal yap al xrd.: and I will bring aid, for if she flees thee, she shall 
soon pursue. 

23. dia: notice Aeolic recessive accent. 
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24. xwik @é&dowra: even though against her will. 

26. peptpvav: Aeolic genitive plural. 

27. ipéppe.: Aecolic for ivelpe, as Aeolic verbs in » and p, instead of 
lengthening the stem-vowel in compensation for the omitted .-sound, 
assimilate it to the liquid. 

28. roo: = toh. 


II. ADDRESs TO A BELOVED MAIDEN 


This poem is translated by Catullus. 


1. Kfvos: = xefvos: it is to be taken in a general, rather than a partic- 
ular, sense. Any one, yet it is used as if with a definite application, as 
the relative clause has the indicative. —toos O@gorow: happy as the gods. 

2. gupev: = elvar.—avnp: = 6 dvifp. 

3. wdaclov: = rAnolov.—dSv: = 7d5v. That is, the Aeolic keeps the 
long a where the Ionic and Attic have 7 which has originated from an 
a-sound.— dwvetoas and yeAaloas: genitive singular for dwvotens and 
yedwons. 

5. ré6;: demonstrative. This causes my heart to flutter.—pav: = wtp. 

7. eiiBSov: = eldov: v arises from the digamma (6 = Lat. vid, in 
video). The aorist form is used with a gnomic sense, to represent a 
general truth by a particular instance. — Bpoxéws = Bpaxéws. Translate, 
Forthwith when I look upon thee, not a sound any longer escapes me. — 
ddvas: = purijs. 

8. elke: = nKe. 

9. «dp... aye: from xardyvuse: was silenced. 

10. tradeSpdpakev: = trodcdpdunxev. 

11, ommdterot: = buyaor..— pnp: = dpdw.—emppépBeor: third plu- 
ral Aeolic. 

12. Gxovat: ears. 

18. pw: = pno..—tSpws: feminine in Aeolic. 

14. waitcav: = racavy.—yAwporépa: the meaning of the adjective is 
yellow-green. It is used as an epithet of the grass and foliage, but also 
of honey, and by Sophocles of the yellow sand. It became also the sym- 
bol of paleness. The impression made by colors among the ancients is 
quite apt to differ from ours, and the terms which they employ are less 
definitely and accurately used. 

Page 67, 1.15. éype: = elui. — reOvdanv: = rePvnxévar. — OAlyw ‘aridebns : 
= é6rlyou émidehs: little short of dead. 

16. GAAa: i.e. HrAe7: distracted. 

17. réAparov: = rodunrép. 
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III 
1. weAdvvav: = cedjynp. 


2. dwruxpirrowo.: = droxpixTovc.. —devvov: = daevdy: « assimilates, 
cf. I. 27, note. . 
8. émmrore: = érére.—awAfPora: = wrjOovca. 


IV 
1. Wixpov: = 7d Pixos: coolness.— toSev: from a form icédos for 
bc050s = 8fos. 
V 


1. Kumpt: a popular name for Aphrodite, because the island was so 
prominently connected with traditions of her early worship, and was 
considered her favorite abode. 

3. cuppeptypévov: joined with. 


VI 
._This is the reply of Sappho to the address of Alcaeus (Alcaeus V). 


1. Axes: = elxes. Aeolic contracts ee to 7. So in the infinitive active, 
cf. felrnv. 

2. &ktbna: if your tongue were not stirring you up to speak some evil. 

4. GAN reyes: but you would speak out your honorable thought. 


IX 
Page 68, 1.1. dépas: thou bringest. 


2. atlas: = Hus. 
This selection is imitated by Byron (Don Juan, iii. 107). 


ALCAEUS 
I 
Description of his hall ornamented with armor. 


Page 70, 1.1. wateca: Aeolic for raca: all the house is adorned in 
honor of Ares. 

2. xvviatow: = xuvéais.—Karrav: = xa’? ov. —Urmor Addor: the an- 
cient helmet was surmounted by a crest, formed usually of horsehair, 
which added greatly to the imposing appearance of the warrior. Cf. IL 
iii. 337 Sewdv dé Adpos KadvrepOev Evevev. 
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3. veborw: = vebovotv.— wacorddorg: Aecolic accusative plural. 

4. xptwrovewy: = xptwrroveiw. And shining greaves of bronze, hanging 
over pegs, conceal them from sight. —xvdép.Seg: shortens its penult con- 
trary to its usual quantity. —leyipe: = loxupoi. — B&evs: = Béreos. 

5. Alve: = Alyov.—xolitAat: = xotAar.— Kar: connect with BeSrArpmevac. 

6. wap 54: adverb, moreover. — XadrxlSexar: Chalcis, in Euboea, re- 
ceived its name from the copper mines in its vicinity. According to a 
very old tradition among the Greeks, copper was first discovered there. 
—owdbar: swords. 


7. fpépyov: war. 
II 


The perils of the state depicted under the figure of a storm-tossed ship. 


1. "Acuvérnus: = dovveréw. I do not understand.—ordow: the com- 
motion, violence. 

2. rd piv... 7d 8’: now from this side, .. . now from that. 

8. Gppes: = tueis. 

4. hoptyecda: = popodueba. 

5. poxGecivres . . . pada: sore distressed. 

6. wep... éxea: tmesis. epi is here nearly equivalent to twrép, cf. 
Sappho i. 10. Already the water rises above the mast-stay. 

7. Aathos: sail.—mwdv: Aeolic for rav.— féSynAov: = diddndov: rent. 

8. Adxides: supply edoly. 

9. xéAator: = xyaddor: are yielding. —G&yxowat: the text is doubtful ; 
this is Bergk’s conjecture, meaning the ropes attaching the sail-yard to the 
mast. 


III 


Page 71, 1.1. peOtoOnv: = pedvcOjvar.— twa: subject. — mpds Blav: 
with force, i.e. with a will. 

2. wéevyv: = mlvev.— Mipowros: Alcaeus was a vigorous partisan. 
Myrsilus has gained immortality because Alcaeus disapproved of him, 
but he and his fellow leaders of the people of Mytilene are not able to 
speak for themselves. 


IV 


Antimenidas, to whom this poem is written, was the brother of 
Alcaeus, who, after being expelled from his native land, entered the 
service of the king of Babylon. In recognition of his valor Antimenidas 
there received the sword with ivory hilt inlaid with gold alluded to in 
this fragment. According to the received dates, it would seem that the 
Babylonian king must have been the distinguished Nebuchadrezzar. 
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1. &dehaverivay «rd. : works of art in gold and ivory became afterward 
exceedingly popular among the Greeks. This sword would, of course, be 
taken as a special prize from the wealth of the East. The passage, 
therefore, illustrates the early admiration for this kind of work. 

2. r&: = rod. 

4. cuppdyxes: takes the Aeolic recessive accent. —fpboao: sc. avrois. 

6. plav: sc. radalorav: lacking only a single palm of five royal cubits. 
The r9xvs BaciAjios or Persian cubit was about an eighth longer than the 
Attic. Cf. L. and S. rixuvs V. The champion would have been eight 
feet three or four inches in height.—4am6: = dé. —wlpwov = wévre. 


V 
The address of Alcaeus to Sappho, to which Sappho VI is the reply. 


VI 


The fragments which follow seem to have belonged to the class of 
odes known as oxéya. They were informal banquet-songs, paroenia 
(rapolua), originally extemporized in succession by the feasting poets, 
and deriving their name, perhaps, from the freedom and irregularities 
allowed in the versification. The ode from which this fragment is taken 
was imitated by Horace (Car. i. 9). 


1. "Yer: we see how the more common impersonal use of this verb 
arose from the omission, in later Greek, of the subject which is here 
expressed. —dopdvw: = ovpavod. 

_ 8. «dBBadre: = xardBadde: the figure is taken from battle. Horace 
renders, dissolve frigus.—ém... reas: heaping up. 

Page 72, 1. 4. év 8 xlpvats: = éyxipvds dé. 

6. yvédadAov: = yrddaddoy or xvdgaddov. 


VII 


1. Odpov (the recessive accent is Aeolic): object of ércrpérny. — émepe- 
anv: Aeolic infinitive for érirpéreyp. 

2. mpoxéwouev xrd.: for we shall gain no advantage by troubling our- 
selves. —dodpevor: from dodw. ° 

3. Boxxet: = Baxxe. 

4. peOtocOnv: = pebvobjva. 


VIil 
1. dvfirw: genitive from dvyrov = dvnbov.—Séparow: from dépn. 
2. wepOérw: = repiérw. —mwrékrats: = mréxras. 


8. «dd... xevadtw: = xaraxedrw.—T&: = Tod. 
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Ix 


The weakness of the state in enduring Pittacus. 


2. axddk@: = dxéddov. 
8. &dAAeeg: with one accord. 
x 


1. Adxvov: it was a violation of orderly habits to drink in the middle 
of the day. — Sdxrvdos apépa: the day is but a finger’s breadth. The ddxrv- 
dos was the shortest Greek measure of length. The figure is perhaps quite 
as likely to come from looking across the finger at the horizon. 

2. «dd... Gepe: = xardecpe, xdraipe. — kvAlyvats, peydarats, srocx(Aats : 
Aecolic form of accusative. — ira: from dtras with shortened penult. 

3. Semele, according to the Theban myth, which gained wide accept- 
ance among the Greeks, was the daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus. — AaOtxddea: banishing care. . 

4. «lpvats: = xipyds.— &va kal S00: unfortunately Alcaeus does not 
state which numeral represents the water in his mixing-bow! and which 
the wine. Usage among the Greeks favored the larger proportion of 
water. To use two thirds wine would be to drink like a toper. Still, 
usage in the formula seems to put the water first, so we cannot absolutely 
conclude whether on this occasion Alcaeus meant to be temperate or 
exceptionally merry. 

5. wdéats: = wdéas.—Kepddras: rim of the cup; full to the brim.—a 
8 drépa xrd.: let one cup crowd close upon another. 


xI 
Cf. Hor. Car. i. 18. 


ANACREON 


The first fragment is a prayer to Artemis, and perhaps the two fol- 
lowing belong to the same hymn. 


I 


Page 74, 1. 2. fav04: fair-haired. The golden or light auburn hair, 
from its rarity in the South, was highly esteemed as an especial element 
of beauty. 

4. AnSalov: the penult is shortened. The Lethaeus was a river in 
Asia Minor emptying into the Maeander. Near to it was the city of 
Magnesia, with which was connected a famous shrine of Artemis, wor- 
shiped, from the name of the locality, as Artemis Leucophryene. She 
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was conceived under a type rather Asiatic than Greek, like that of the 
still more famous Artemis of the Ephesians. 

6. toxaropds: = eloxadopas. 

7. xalpovo’: with favor. This is placed last in the clause as intro- 
ductory to ov yap. 

8. wowpalves: govern, or rule over. Compare the rouzyv Nady of Homer; 
also Hebraistic use of roualver in Matt. ii. 6; Rev. ii. 27, xii. 5, etc. 


II 

Prayer to Dionysus for the favor of Cleobulus, 

1.:"Qvag: by crasis for w dvat.— Sapédns “Epws: Eros was, according 
to the earlier mythology, a divinity of great power, and made very promi- 
nent in creation as the uniting and organizing force in the shaping of the 
world. Anacreon belongs to the transition period in the conception of 
the god, holding a profound respect for his prerogatives and associating 
him with the nature-gods. Cf. Theognis 1278 (Bergk) where he is spoken 
of as omépua pépwv xara yfjs. 

2. Dionysus as the god of luxuriant vegetable life has the nymphs in 
his infancy as his nurses and in maturity as his appropriate attendants. 

3. wopdupén: ey drawn together by synizesis (G. 47.2; HA. 78). This 
is very frequent in case of e with following vowel or diphthong, as édpéwy 
below. The word is older than the Greek use of the color which it after- 
wards came to represent. Its early meaning seems to have been associ- 
ated with the dark gleaming of the rolling sea. It came gradually to be 
used of brighter colors, and even of the rainbow; we may render it 
rosy, or radiant. 

Page 75, 1. 4. émorpépeat (lit. turn) 8: but thou art wandering. 

7. Kexaptopévns: the Greek favors the use of the participle. The 
English has not so much pliancy in construction and order. .The adverbial 
modifier is perhaps as near an equivalent as we have: with favor hearken 
to my prayer. 

11. SéxerOar: = dexéoOw, but is closely connected with the previous 
clause: let him accept my love. 


Il 


Notice the change of cases in the proper name. 


IV 


1. mapbéviov BrXérrwv: with maiden’s glance. 
2. ov xoeis.: thou mindest not. 
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V 


1. Yehalpy: the playing at ball together seems to be used as symbolical 
of love. The expression, therefore, ‘‘ Eros challenges me to join in play,”’ 
signifies drawing together in love. —Snére: = 5% adre. 

3. vive: poetic Ionic for vedudi: the dative depends upon cupralferv. 
—-rouktdooapBér@: = roxtdocavdddw: an Aeolic form. 

5. edxrlrov: = the Homeric éixriuevos: well built; applied, as here, to 
an island, the idea is, filled with beautiful buildings. 


VI 


Page 76, 1. 1. qplv: with final vowel shortened. 

2. wipa: = wdpeori.— ynpddcor: Synizesis; so in ‘Atdew and dpyadéy 
below. ; 

4. dvarrarite: I weep. 

6. nal ydp érotpov: for it is certain. —ph avaBfvat: synizesis. The sen- 
timent appealed to natural Greek feeling. Cf. Ibycus fr. 27: 


ovx ori dropOiuévas (was ert Pdppaxov evpety. 


VII 


The earlier Greek poets represented Eros as a divinity of very august 
prerogatives and power. Hesiod describes him as one of the great forces 
in creation, and also as relaxing the limbs and subduing the mind of 
gods and men (Th. 120). Ibycus complains of his constraining power 
fr. 2. Sappho, as we might anticipate, speaks of the violence of his 
attacks (cf. fr. 40, 42). So we have him presented by Anacreon as stern 
and overwhelming, very different from the conception of the god which 
belongs to a later age, such as we find in the Anacreontea which follow 
or in the picture of the Latin Cupid. 


VIll 


3. wpomlw: originally to drink before; then, ‘‘to drink to one’s 
health,’’ or to challenge one in drinking, as they passed the cup from 
one to another. The Germans use the word vortrinfen with the same 
significance. 

6. ava... Baccapfhow: = dvaBaxyew: to rage. 

7-10. pnxéd’... peAXeropev: the imitation by Horace (Car. i. 27. 2) will 
be at once remembered. 

9. LnvOi«hv: the Scythians and Thracians were proverbial for the 
wildness of their revels. Cf. Herod. vi. 84. 

11. baronlvovres: drinking with moderation. 
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Page 77, 1. 1. ropetov: in chasing. 

7. xat atrod: upon it. 

9. orvyvdv Oplwva: the constellation Orion became visible after the 
summer solstice and was regarded as ominous of storms. 


II 


Page 78, 1. 2. "Avaxpéwv: nominative for vocative. 

9. yépovre: Anacreon, from his long life and well-known devotion to 
pleasure, became recognized as the typical aged voluptuary. — pa@AdAov: 
supply rocovrw, corresponding to dow: with dow supply waddov again. 

11. Molpys: originally goddess of fate, good or evil; then of evil 
lot; so preéminently of death; so ra Molpys = Odvaros. 


Ill 


1. ra ['éyew: cf. Archil. ii, which the composer of this may have had 
in mind. Gyges was the founder of the royal line of the Mermnadae 
in Lydia; his riches were proverbial (cf. Herod. i. 14). The use of the 
neuter article with the genitive gives a very indefinite force. -ew in Tvyew 
are drawn together by synizesis. 

8. tiAos: properly differs from POévos as representing a more worthy 
and noble desire. 

6. tarfvnv: properly the mustache, or rather the soft down which first 
appears upon the upper lip of the youth. Used also generally of the 
beard. Salves and ointments and garlands were always, among the 
Greeks and Romans, favorite accompaniments of feasting. 

Page 79, 1.11. as: as long as.—ed8la... votoos: the words are 
placed in contrast in a very broad signification. 


IV 


1. Oeovs: accusative after a verb implied, i.e. duvyuuc, or one of similar 
meaning; cf. Xen. Anab. ¢ vi. 17 ouvupe Oeods Kai Geds, also Z vi. 18 duxbw 
wutv Geos dravras xal racas.— ool: ethical dative (G. 1171; HA. 770). 

4. "AdXxpéwv: Alcmaeon killed his mother, Eriphyle, and became mad, 
being persecuted by the Erinyes. 

5. xo: = xal 6.—Xevkdmous: the adjective seems to be used to sug- 
gest the swift flight of Orestes from the furies, 
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10. épalved’ “HpaxAfis: Heracles, smitten with madness by Hera, slew 
with the bow of Iphitus his wife Megara and her children. 

11. «xAovéyv: is to be taken as governing the accusative with a sense 
similar to that of cpadalrywe. 

13. Atas: Ajax, smitten with madness in his jealousy at losing the 
armor of Achilles, finally slew himself with the sword which Hector pre- 
sented to him. 

14. per dowlSos xpaSalvew: the shield of Ajax was especially cele- 
brated (cf. Il. vii. 219). 

V 


Page 80, 1. 1. cor: the dative of person with roiéw is much less usual 
than the accusative. —@&as: G. 1358. 

3. tapod: wings; properly, from the form of the wicker crate, some- 
thing broad and flat; so the flat extended wing. 

6. Tereus was a king of the Thracians. He cut out the tongue of 
Philomela (who afterwards became, according to different accounts, a 
nightingale or a swallow), in order that she might not be able to betray 
his crime against her sister. 

7. éxetvog: the famous Tereus. —éxOepl€m: properly used of harvesting ; 
here to cut out. 

VI 


2. ére@’: imperfect of attempted action (G. 1255; HA. 882). 

4. &Bovdov: inconsiderate in courting such an adversary. 

7. paxy: mpoxaddoua is used quite as naturally with an infinitive, not 
unfrequently also with a noun and preposition; the simple dative, how- 
ever, is not unusual in poetry. Cf. Il. vii. 218 wpoxadéocaro xdpyy. — 
arpoxadeio Oar: to challenge. 

Page 81, 1. 10. The equipment of the Homeric hero is followed 
throughout, the breastplate, the two spears, and the shield of ox-hide 
(cf. the descripti6n of the shield of Ajax, II. vii. 220). 

15. els: expresses purpose ; ‘‘ he sent himself for a weapon.”’ 

16. xapSlys: uéoos governs the genitive from its partitive signification, 
being equivalent in meaning to év péoy. 

17. &voe: undid me. The verb is in imitation of Homer. 

19. Badw: G. 1858; HA. 866. 3. 

20. Why throw missiles afar when the battle is on within? 


Vil 


2. wxarevrety: to tell or number. 
8. olSas: Ionic for olcda. 
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6. wo@: shortened form for rod. 

10. Koplv@ov: the Acrocorinthus was consecrated to Aphrodite, and 
the city was universally celebrated for the attractions of love and beauty 
by which it tempted strangers. 

12. “Axatns xrd.: for it (Corinth) belongs to Achaia where the women 
are beautiful. Cf. IL. iii. 75 "Ayadda xadrAcybvaica. As the adjective xadX- 
yuvaé is used of various localities, it is likely that Achaia in our text 
means Greece in general. 

Page 82,1. 14. ri@e.: observe the continued action implied in the 
present. — AeoBiovus: sc. Epwras. 

15. wal péxpt: and reaching even as far as. 

16. Caria and Rhodes are taken to represent the very frontiers of 
Greece. 

18. rl dys: the speaker is interrupted by the wondering doyorts. — 
éxnpidOns: a word whose meaning is hardly fixed; the idea is that of 
being astonished: are you overwhelmed? 

19. Ytpovs: both Syria and Canopus on the Nile were famous for 
their vicious allurements. 

20. wd0ous: loves. 

21. Gwavr txotons: rich in all possessions. 

23. éropydte: revels. mé\eco.w would more regularly have é». 

24. Odes dprOpo: G. 1858; HA. 866. 3. 

25. T'aSe(pwv: later Gades. Spain on the one side, and India on the 
other, are taken as the limits of the known world. 

26. Baxrptwv: a people of Central Asia, north of the Hindu-Kush 
mountains; modern Bokhara. 


Vill 


2. weraocoa: from rerdouac for rordopat. 

8. pipwv: wvéw, to send forth an odor, is used with a genitive of the 
source of the odor. 

5. Wexdfeas: distill. Used with uipwy, though the genitive is specially 
appropriate only to mvées. 

11. Kv0fpn: = Kvéépea, a name for Aphrodite, from Cythera as a site 
prominently connected with her worship. 

Page 83, 1. 14. rowatra: has intensive force. Am so serviceable. 
Pigeons have been messengers through all historic time, while the char- 
acter of the dove has made it a peculiarly appropriate bearer of love- 
tokens. 

18. It was peculiarly recognized in the ancient world that the highest 
and fittest reward for the faithful slave was to give him his freedom. 
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21. wéracOa: from réraya: for réromac. 

22. Spy: sc. car’ bpn. Placing the preposition between two nouns which 
it governs is poetic; cf. Od. xii. 27 7 adds 9 él vfs. 

28. metv: infinitive of purpose, G. 1582; HA. 961. 

87. xopévys: genitive after the comparative \adkiorépay. The crow has 
always been famous for his noise, as Hesiod speaks of \axéputa xopdyn, 
Op. 747. 


IX 


The poet’s charge to the painter how to represent his love. 


Page 84, 1. 8. “PoS(ys: the Rhodian artists became very distinguished, 
though their fame belongs to a later age than Anacreon himself. — xol- 
“pave: master. 

4. edrw: G. 1484; HA. 916. 

‘8. xnpés: painting with wax belongs to the later period of Greek art. 
The literary allusions to it come from the Alexandrian or Roman periods. 
This passage, which is of course of uncertain date, contains perhaps the 
earliest reference which we possess to this method of painting. (For 
fuller information, cf. Smith’s Dict. Ant., art. Pictura.) The particu- 
lar method referred to here can hardly be determined with positiveness, 
but is probably the encaustic. 

9. pvpov: genitive of source with mveotoas (cf. viii. 3). 

10. dAns: the picture being in profile, only one side appears in full: 
this is d\n raped. 

11. wopdvupater: dark (cf. Anacreon ii. 3, note). 

15. éét@ xrd.: i.e. the picture. 

16. obvodpy: the word is an adjective used by Theocritus to charac- 
terize a person in whom this is a special quality of beauty. Here it is 
used substantively, but 7d perddpvoy is still in the poet’s mind. Let it 
have, as she herself does, the imperceptibly mingling brows.—trvv in 
the next line is an appositive. 

18. viv: next; correlative to 7d rpGroy, 1. 6. 

20, 21. dpa... dpa: at once... and, or partly... partly; the dé 
suggests an understood yéy in the preceding line; at once gleaming like 
the glance of yNauvxamis’AO#vn and languishing like the tender Aphrodite. 
To represent this characteristic of the goddess of love, her statues have 
the lower eyelid drawn up a little over the eye. 

24. Peitho is referred to by the poets as the daughter (Sappho 185 
Bergk) or the companion of Aphrodite. 

25. dOnpa: mrpoxadetodac takes commonly a preposition, mpés or « 
in vi. 7 the dative; here, however, the accusative. 
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Page 85, 1. 81. capxév: partitive genitive. The plural of this noun 
is generally used, especially by the earlier writers, as representing the 
different parts or muscles of the body, and so came to be used indefinitely. 

$2. édéyxov: participle. 

338. adméxaxrn. : itis enough, I see her very self; soon thou wilt even speak. 


X 


The idea lying at the basis of the poem is peculiarly suggestive. Love 
is made obedient to beauty only through the higher power of the Muses. 
It is the mental and moral endowments which hold an abiding sway. 


XI 
3. dvatpous: “Avaupos was originally a name of a river in Thessaly, 
coming then to be used as a general term for streams. 


XII 


Page 86, 1. 1. ‘H Tavrddov: Niobe, who was turned into stone upon 
Mt. Sipylus, in Lydia, originally belonging to Phrygia. 

2. dx8ars: from v6. The masculine 5y@os was the usual form with 
this meaning. 

3-4. mais IIavSlovos: Philomela (or Procne, as the myth varied in 
form) was the wife of Tereus, and was changed into a swallow. 

5. env: optative of wish. 

8. hopis: popéw differs from ¢épw in having a frequentative sense, i.e. 
that you might wear. 

10. xpwra: the construction is apposition or attraction, the word rep- 
resenting the part taking the same case as the whole. 

14. pdpyapov: necklace of pearls. Cf. thesongin The Miller’s Daughter 


of Tennyson: : ; 
It is the miller’s daughter, 


And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white, etc. 


XTTT 


1. A€yav: celebrate in poetry. —’ArpelSas: introduced as a standard 
epic subject. 

3. a: Doric form for 7.— BdpBiros: apparently = Avpa, though it had 
properly a greater number of strings. The word appears repeatedly in 
these songs and more frequently than dupa. 
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4. "Epewra: yxet governs an accusative of effect. The construction 
starts from a cognate accusative #xet Yuvor. 

Page 87,1. 9. épwras dvrehove: sounded love-songs in response. 

10. xalpoure xrd.: we bid you farewell for the future. 


XIV 


3. Aaywots: from Aaywbs = Aayws. 

4. xdop d86vrav: yawning jaws. 

5. rd vynkrév: the power of swimming. 

8. For women it had nothing more. 

10. dwacav: Doric contraction instead of -d». 
12. And by beauty one conquers both steel and fire. 


XV 


2. érnoly: every year. It has the force of an adverb. 

Page 88, 1. 8. @épe.: dative of time. G. 1192; HA. 782. 

5. Netdov. .. Méudiv: eri goes with both nouns. 

8. II6@0s: the personified desire was constantly represented as the com- 
panion of Eros: the one is nearly equivalent to the other. 

9. dephv: = ec: another is yet in the egg, and still another now half- 
hatched. 

18. ’EpwriSeis: the form is one which occurs repeatedly in terms 
denoting the young of animals. Cf. Aayidevs, AuKcdeds. 

16. xbovow: bring forth. 

17. yévynrar: G. 1859; HA. 866. 3. c. 

18, 19. For I am not able, by shouting, to scare away so many loves.. 
This meaning for éxBodw is peculiar, but it seems the only fitting one. 


XVI 


1,2. OfBns . . . Ppvyav: subjects of epic verse. The former was 
prominent as the birthplace of many heroic characters, as also for the 
wars of ‘‘the seven,’’ and of the Epigoni, their descendants; the latter 
is used referring to the scenes of the Trojan war. The Theban cycle of 
epic poetry was only less prominent than the Trojan. 

6. orparés: the host of the beloved. 


XVII 
Page 89, 1. 2. ydpayp : the Greeks were in the habit of branding their 
race-horses. Cf. L. and S. xorrarias. 
4. tuapacs: cf. Dict. Ant.; also Herod. i, 182; iii. 12; vii. 61. 
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XVII 


1. ‘O &vinp xrd.: Hephaestus, whose favorite dwelling-place was the 
island of Lemnos. | 

5. ¢Bawre: as savages poison their arrows. The custom of poisoning 
arrows was evidently familiar to the Greeks, as is illustrated by the fact 
that the poison was called rogtxdv (pdapuaxdv), from which we get our Eng- 
lish toxic, intoxicate, etc. Odysseus was not above using it (Od. i. 261), 
and Heracles poisoned his arrows with the bile of the Lernaean hydra; 
but such weapons were condemned by the Greeks and considered as be- 
longing to barbarians. We have distinct disapproval expressed by Aelian 
N. A. v. 16. Horace associates it with the Mauri, Car. i. 22. 3. 

8. €£: coming from. It expresses a closely connected circumstance. 
—Girfs: is used often of the battle-cry, and so of the battle; cf. Il. xv. 
718 olcere wip, dua 5 avbrot dodrées Spyur’ durhy. 

13. Ares takes the shaft, but, tortured by its effects, begs to be 
relieved. This, however, Eros refuses. 


XX 


Page 90, 1. 8. Boérov: Bodtes, or Arcturus, is in immediate prox- 
imity to the Great Bear. The idea then is ‘‘as it begins its decline.”’ 

5. wéarat: Ionic, = xelvrac. 

6. emoralels: stopping. 

%. oxfjas: the door of the ancient house was variously equipped and 
ornamented ; for description see Smith’s Dict. Ant., art. Janua. The 
knocking would be made with the metal rings upon the outside ; or might 
perhaps refer to the shaking of the fastenings, to which éyevs would 
properly refer. 

8. Oipas: the form was that of folding-doors. 

9. xard: connect with the verb. 

12. Kaoé&Anvov: = kal doérnvov. 

17. éropw: present, to make the description vivid; Lo.— oépovra: 
masculine as if ratéa preceded. 

Page 91, 1. 19. ierlyy: Ionic for éorlay. 

20. re: re... 7e would be nearly equivalent to pév. .. dé: by a mix- 
ture of expressions, we find re. . . dé. 

26. Bpaxetoa: participle from Bpéyw. 

28. swap: the liver, taken as the seat of feeling. 

31. xépas: my bow. The Greek bow was made of horn (cf. Hom. I. 
iv. 110). 
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XXI 


2. Seviplev tw Axpav: on the tree-tops. 

4. Bactrevs Ores: as if a king, or as happy as a king. 

The cicadae were widely celebrated among the ancients, honored in 
the people’s customs and their songs. The sound of these insects was 
always alluded to as particularly sweet; the ancient Athenians wore 
golden cicadae as emblematic that they were a’réx Goes, it being granted 
that the insects were yrryeveis. 


XXII 


Page 92, 1. 4. waray@elg: stung. 

18. ad: = 9. 

14. The repetition of ré makes it more prominent in the mind and 
emphatic. Notice that the transitive and intransitive meanings of rovéw 
are brought together; the former is unusual. 


XXITI 


Page 93,1. 8. exaprépovy guAdrrev: I should keep steadfast guard over 
him, i.e. rv IXo8rov. The omission of &y makes the statement more actual. 

4. Gv Oavetv éréXOy: if death should come suddenly upon me. 

11. awpoméprw: send forth. 


16. redeiv: to satisfy. 
XXV 


The meter is iambic dimeter with some verses catalectic and some 
acatalectic. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS 
I 


Page 95, 1.2. d: = 4: a Doric form, though they are very few in the 
writings of Simonides. 

3. Their burial-mound is an altar; in place of loud lamentation, there 
is continued remembrance; while the deep grief is their public praise. The 
altars of the ancients, especially when they were prepared for ‘unusual 
services in the open air, were frequently mounds of earth. 

4. évradvov is appropriate to whatever belongs to the burial; it can be 
translated winding-sheet, though that will not express all the ideas which 
it suggests. 
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6. olxérav: dweller; the idea is that they, in their sepulcher, give an 
unending abiding-place for Greek glory. This sepulcher has received the 
glory of Greece to dwell there. 

7. paprupet: the object is the previous sentence. 

9. xédopov: adornment. 


II 


This ode was written in honor of Scopas, the Thessalian tyrant, to 
celebrate his victory in the chariot-race. It is peculiarly celebrated as 
being the poem with which is associated the story of the death of Scopas 
and his friends. The half of the song which, by its reference to the 
Dioscuri, roused the jealousy of the tyrant, has been lost. (See Smith’s 
Dict. of Biog., art. Simonides.) The morals of the poem are so peculiar 
that one can hardly fail to conjecture that it was arranged to fit its sub- 
ject, though with something very like sarcasm in its suggestions. The 
theme is the impossibility of securing and maintaining goodness, 


Page 96,1. 1. &dAabdws: = ddOas. 

2. rerpdywvov xrr.: perfect in hand and foot and mind. Cf. Aristotle 
Rhet. iii. 11: rdv dyaddv dvipa pavar elvac rerpdywvov perapopd, dudw yap 
réde.a : to say that the good man is rerpdywvov is metaphor, as both are perfect. 

8. eldms xrr.: a man, I mean, who knows the law which helps the state. 

5. rwv yap xrr.: for the race of fools is without end. 

7. rotol r: relative. —aleypdéd: things disgracefully bad. 

8. Nor is the saying of Pittacus held by me to be appropriately spoken. 
véuw is here used with the signification of voultw. 

10. God alone would have this prerogative: it is impossible for a man 
not to be bad when overwhelming distress comes upon him. 

Page 97, 1. 11. &pdyxavos is simply that which leaves no possible de- 
vice open; so inconceivable, immense, overwhelming. 

12. «wpdfats (= mrpdtas) eb: in prosperity. 

13. el: supply for the condition a verb from mrpdéats. 

14. 76 wiXeitorov: ‘most continuously,’’ or to the greatest extent. 

15-17. Therefore, through desire for that which cannot be, I will never 
devote my allotted period of life to an empty. hope which can gain no 
accomplishment, namely for a blameless man among all as many of us as 
enjoy the fruit of the spacious earth. 6t{nwac is a word which in its origin 
properly denotes a doubting state of mind (dls, dto); the meaning then 
becomes that of expectancy or desire. 

16. &mpaxrov may be used in the sense of that for which nothing can 
be done, which cannot be accomplished; or it may mean that which 
does nothing, and so vain or idle. 
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18. éwl: connect with evpwr: lighting upon, discovering. 
19. éwalvnps: Aeolic form for éravdw. 


Ill 


Danaé, with her infant child Perseus, was placed in a chest and cast 
into the sea by her father Acrisius, on account of an oracle which declared 
that the child would kill his grandfather. The ark floated to the island 
of Seriphos, where Danaé and Perseus were rescued. The poem is the 
lament of Danaé. 


Page 98, 1. 1. Adpvaxt: a word of some indefiniteness, used even for 
Deucalion’s ark. It means commonly, however, a mere box. —SaSaéq : 
highly wrought, probably suggesting precious metals, though also used of 
wood. 

2. AGuva: waters. 

3. ov« Gbtdvrowe. wapeais : litotes ; cheeks wet with tears. 

4. dav: the early poetic use like a possessive. 

5. ob: contrasted with subject of Zxw. —dwretg: used of quiet, restful 
slumber. 

6. AdOei: from AGHos = AHOos = AHO. 

7. Sotpars: properly a stick of timber, a beam; used here for the whole 
craft. 

8. xaradelg: xar-eldkw: shut close. 

10. &dAdyas: regularly takes the genitive, but occasionally, as here, the 
accusative. 

12. wpdcurov KALlev rpocwtw: with face against face. 

18. But if that which is really fearful were fearful to thee thou wouldst 
lend a sensitive ear to my words. 

Page 99, 1. 15. 8: corrective ; but nay, I bid thee sleep. 

18. @apoadéov: there was danger in presumption. 


EPIGRAMS 


The number of epigrams left to us by Greek poets is very large, and 
they come from a vast variety of authors, as this type of literature 
always has a place. In large numbers of cases they were written as epi- 
taphs, or monumental inscriptions in honor of the dead, in which cases 
they would be especially likely to gain remembrance and widely-extended 
fame. Simonides had the fortune to live in the stirring period of the 
great wars of the Greeks with the Persians. His epigrams thus became 
associated with the grandest efforts and sacrifices of his countrymen. 
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We cannot always discover where each epigram was inscribed, nor be 
sure that all are attributed to their real authors. In large classes of cases 
they have come to us simply associated with certain names in the old 
collections known as the Greek Anthology. This authority, when unsup- 
ported, can hardly be relied on as better than a tradition, and beyond 
the name of the author even the tradition gives little light. The epigrams 
of Simonides have, however, the advantage of belonging to an age of 
especial historical interest, about which we are comparatively well in- 
formed. We give a few of those which are associated with his name, 
especially those relating to the Persian wars. 


V 


1. Alpdvos: Dirphys was a mountain in Euboea. —twé wruxt: under 
the shadow of the gorge, or within the gorge. 
The circumstances under which this epigram was written are uncertain. 


VI 


Page 100, 1. 2. xpvooddpev: in early times, almost all of the gold 
of the Greeks came from the East, through the Persians. There is no 
proof of a gold coinage in Greece, certainly of any extent, before the 
time of Alexander the Great. 


The following four belong to the Greeks who took part in the battle 
of Thermopylae. 
VII 


2. xwrrddes téropes: this includes all the Peloponnesians who at first 
guarded the pass, the greater part of them being afterwards dismissed by 
Leonidas (cf. Herod. vii. 202, 221). 


VIII 


This epigram is of interest because it belongs to the heroes of Ther- 
mopylae, but is even more noteworthy for its suggestiveness, in that it 
emphasizes not so much their Spartan valor as their obedience to Spartan 
law. | 

IX 


1. Meytoria (Doric genitive): the soothsayer, an Acarnanian by birth, 
who refused to leave Leonidas. A separate monument, with this inscrip- 
tion, was erected to him. 

2. Lrepxerdv: the Sperchius is a small stream which enters the Sinus 
Maliacus just north of Thermopylae. | 
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XT 
ke bene! of See Comte Wht. wert ‘ilind seal buried ax Sedo 


beri 
Paste 101. ~ 1 "Ames - - - ewi Supes: a cor of proverdia] expres, 
naed tepeadedcy jor exo dancer. 
4 gouge: %t acached 11 Jenticd wren. 


bebil 


*ASaparvee: Adeimanwos was the commander af the Corinthian tet 
in use War acains Merxes He was chard by the Athenians with ow 
ardiy conduc: «7f Herod vit. 3, 38 Of) bat wems & have sastiinal a 
good reputatin among the most of the Greeks It is fair te say that the 
Athenian accusation has rather the appearance of a huastile Inventin, 


ATV 
3. rewacn : the verb is used im the perfect with the wne tm be dead. 


XV 
Supposed to be also connected with Thermopylae. 


XVI 


Connected by good authorities with Plataea, where Pausanias asaya the 
Athenians were buried separately with an epitaph prepared by Stnonidea 
on the monument over them. See Paus. ix. ii. 4. 


XVII 


Associated with the battle of the Eurymedon, in which Cimon defonted 
the Persians, first at sea and then on the land, on the cost of Axle 
Minor. If the received dates are correct, this cannot belong to our Slinonl- 
des, for the battle is given as occurring the year after his dewth, Some 
authorities, however, place the engagement earlier. 


Page 102, 1. 1. ’E€ ov: sc. xpdvov. 

6. éarév: in the first engagement at sea, Cimon captured two laine 
dred ships; he then followed the enemy to the land, wand routed then, 
and, according to Plutarch, afterwards defeated a reinforeomont of 
eighty Phoenician ships. 
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XVIII 


Epitaph upon a certain Leon, upon whose monument was a sculptured 
lion. It has even been conjectured that this was inscribed upon the mon- 
ument of Leonidas, as Herodotus (vii. 225) refers to the lion sculptured 
there. There is, however, no external evidence to sustain this view. 
There seems to have been a fondness among the Greeks for the figure of 
a lion upon a soldier’s monument. 

1. ov: i.e. roy xdpricrov: and I guard the strongest of mortals. 


XX 
1. Tov atrod. . . drokAupévav: at the death of his own friends. 


XXI 


2. Timocreon of Rhodes was a lyric poet who spent a considerable 
part of his life in exile in Persia. He was indignant over his lot, was a 
good hater, and was well hated in return. He was also noted for his 
physical strength, and, as was customary with Greek athletes (see Ath. 
Deip. x), was a prodigious eater. So this epigram sums up his qualities. — 
a&vOpemovus: ely governs two accusatives, one of the person and the other 
of the thing (cf. G. 1073; HA. 725. a). —«ax’ elrdv: to defame, 


BACCHYLIDES 
I. THe Yourus or THESEUS 


A scene connected with the taking of the memorable tribute of seven 
' young men and seven maidens from Athens to Crete, when Theseus ac- 
companied them as a volunteer. The ship in which Minos is carrying 
them is proceeding on its way when the king becomes enamored of 
Eriboea, one of the maidens, Theseus expostulates with him by right of 
his divine lineage, which leads to a contest in which the king appeals 
successfully to Zeus to acknowledge him as his son by sending a token of 
lightning, and then calls upon Theseus to leap into the sea and bring 
back a ring which he throws overboard, and thus to furnish proof that 
he is acknowledged by his father Poseidon. Theseus returns triumphantly 
from the deep, with a robe and diadem from Amphitrite. The scene was 
the subject of one of the famous paintings of Micon in the Theseium at 
Athens. With regard to this and other illustrations of the story consult 
Frazer’s Pausanias, I. xvii. 3. 
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The Greek choral ode is an ornate construction with more or less defi- 
nite laws of composition. These had grown up as the expression of the 
Greek love of symmetry so that poets learned spontaneously to recognize 
them in their songs and even the language shaped itself to the poetic duty 
which it was to fulfill. German scholars have given much attention to 
the fact, especially in the odes of Pindar but also in those of Bacchylides, 
that there is a recurring similarity of words in corresponding lines of the 
strophes. For example, we have in our first selection 


Line 7: KXuTas Line 73: KNUT ay 
Lines 17-20: bn’ ddpiwv Lines 88-86: én’ ixplwy 
xapolay Te wovridy TE 
&dyos ddoos 
Ads vié Aus vids 
Line 18: dlvacey Line 107: duvedvro 
20: elpéy re “© 109: ecfdév re 
‘6 36: Tlovedave “19: Tloceday 


and so on. The purpose of these and similar assonances is not clear, but 
in any case they illustrate how much art was exhibited in the structure of 
a Greek ode. 

The meters also are formed with a peculiar mingling of regularity and 
variety. The precise methods by which the Greeks maintained their prin- 
ciples of unity and variety in their musical compositions are far from clear. 
We can, however, divide the measures so as to get general correspondence 
of time. In the arrangement of the schemes of scanning for these odes 
I have followed almost without deviation the authority of Professor Her- 
bert Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets, a volume which I have found 
throughout most helpful and suggestive, and to which I am glad to 
acknowledge my obligation. 


Page 105, 1.1. pevéxrumov : firm in the din of battle. 

8. "Iaévwv: used here for Athenians. 

5. dpet: the sail. 

7. &kare: as in Homer, by the grace of; that is, the north wind, as fa- 
vorable for the voyage to Crete, helped them on the way by the favor of 
the goddess. —roAepalyiB0s: who bears the aegis of war. 

9. twepdparvKos: as in Il. xiv. 215 to the girdle of Aphrodite are attrib- 
uted all charms, ¢cAérys, Yuepos, and others, so here her head-band is se- 
lected as especially characteristic. 

11. wapSevixas: = mrap0évov. The genitive depends upon &repée. 

18. XAevedv: Doric genitive for Nevedy. 
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XVIII 


1. ‘O d&vip «rd.: Hephaestus, whose favorite dwelling-place was the 
island of Lemnos. | 

5. éBarre: as savages poison their arrows. The custom of poisoning 
arrows was evidently familiar to the Greeks, as is illustrated by the fact 
that the poison was called rogcxdy (papyaxdv), from which we get our Eng- 
lish toxic, intoxicate, etc. Odysseus was not above using it (Od. i. 261), 
and Heracles poisoned his arrows with the bile of the Lernaean hydra; 
but such weapons were condemned by the Greeks and considered as be- 
longing to barbarians. We have distinct disapproval expressed by Aeclian 
N, A. v. 16. Horace associates it with the Mauri, Car. i. 22. 38. 

8. €£: coming from. It expresses a closely connected circumstance. 
— dirs: is used often of the battle-cry, and so of the battle; cf. Il. xv. 
718 olcere rip, dua 5 avrot doddées Spvur’ dura. 

18. Ares takes the shaft, but, tortured by its effects, begs to be 
relieved. This, however, Eros refuses. 


XX 


Page 90, 1. 83. Bodérov: Bodtes, or Arcturus, is in immediate prox- 
imity to the Great Bear. The idea then is ‘‘as it begins its decline.’ 

5. «éarac: Ionic, = Ketvras. 

6. emorabels: stopping. 

%. oxfjas: the door of the ancient house was variously equipped and 
ornamented ; for description see Smith’s Dict. Ant., art. Janua. The 
knocking would be made with the metal rings upon the outside ; or might 
perhaps refer to the shaking of the fastenings, to which éxes would 
properly refer. 

8. @dpas: the form was that of folding-doors. 

9. xara: connect with the verb. 

12. naoc&Anvov: = kal doédAnvov. 

17. cops: present, to make the description vivid; Lo.— €povra: 
masculine as if ratéa preceded. 

Page 91, 1. 19. tor(yv: Ionic for éerlay. 

20. re: re... 7e would be nearly equivalent to uév. . . 6€é: by a mix- 
ture of expressions, we find re. . . 6é. 

26. Bpaxetoa: participle from Bpéxw. 

28. wrap: the liver, taken as the seat of feeling. 

31. xépas: my bow. The Greek bow was made of horn (cf. Hom. I. 
iv. 110). 


SIMONIDES OF CEDS 1.9 


XAI 


2. SevEgiew ex Sxpev: on the tree-tups. 

4. Baovrtess nus: 23 if a King. or as happy as a king. 

The cicadae were widely celebrated among the ancient, honored in 
the people's customs ani their sonss. The sound of these inect was 
always alluded to as particularly sweet: the ancient Athenians wore 
golden cicadae as emblematic that they were evré;deres, it being granted 
that the insects were yyyeas. 


XXII 


Page 92, 1. 4. waray@els: stung. 

13. 4: = 4. 

14. The repetition of ré makes it more prominent in the mind aml 
emphatic. Notice that the transitive and intransitive meanings of rede 
are brought together; the former is unusual. 


XXIII 
Page 93,1. 3. éxaprépowy gvAdrrev: I should keep steadfast guard over 


him, i.e. rév Wovrov. The omission of &» makes the statement more actual. 
4. Gv Oavetv ewAOn : if death should come suddenly upon me. 
11. wpowégwe: send fourth. 
16. reXeiv: to satisfy. 
XXV 
The meter is iambic dimeter with some verses catalectic and some 
acatalectic. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS 
I 


Page 95, 1.2. d: = 4: a Doric form, though they are very few in the 
writings of Simonides. 

8. Their burial-mound is an altar; in place of loud lamentation, there 
is continued remembrance; while the deep grief is their public praise. ‘The 
altars of the ancients, especially when they were prepared for ‘unusual 
services in the open air, were frequently mounds of earth. 

4. évradvov is appropriate to whatever belongs to the burial; it can be 
translated winding-sheet, though that will not express all the ideas which 


it suggests. 
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6. olkérav: dweller; the idea is that they, in their sepulcher, give an 
unending abiding-place for Greek glory. This sepulcher has received the 
glory of Greece to dwell there. 

7. paprupet: the object is the previous sentence. 

9. kéopov: adornment. 


II 


This ode was written in honor of Scopas, the Thessalian tyrant, to 
celebrate his victory in the chariot-race. It is peculiarly celebrated as 
being the poem with which is associated the story of the death of Scopas 
and his friends. The half of the song which, by its reference to the 
Dioscuri, roused the jealousy of the tyrant, has been lost. (See Smith’s 
Dict. of Biog., art. Simonides.) The morals of the poem are so peculiar 
that one can hardly fail to conjecture that it was arranged to fit its sub- 
ject, though with something very like sarcasm in its suggestions. The 
theme is the impossibility of securing and maintaining goodness. 


Page 96,1. 1. dAaBdas: = drnOiis. 

2. rerpdywvov xrid.: perfect in hand and foot and mind. Cf. Aristotle 
Rhet. iii. 11: rdv dyabdv Avipa pavar elvar rerpdywvov peragopa, dudw yap 
réveca : to say that the good man is rerpadywvov is metaphor, as both are perfect. 

8. elSa5 xrrX.: a man, I mean, who knows the law which helps the state. 

5. rev yap x«rd.: for the race of fools is without end. 

7. toio( r+: relative. —aleyxpd: things disgracefully bad. 

8. Nor is the saying of Pittacus held by me to be appropriately spoken. 
véuw is here used with the signification of voultw. 

10. God alone would have this prerogative: it is impossible for a man 
not to be bad when overwhelming distress comes upon him. 

Page 97, 1.11. dpdxavos is simply that which leaves no possible de- 
vice open ; so inconceivable, immense, overwhelming. 

12. wpdgars (= mpdéas) ed: in prosperity. 

138. et: supply for the condition a verb from mpdéats. 

14. +d witeiorov: ‘‘most continuously,’’ or to the greatest extent. 

15-17. Therefore, through desire for that which cannot be, I will never 
devote my allotted period of life to an empty. hope which can gain no 
accomplishment, namely for a blameless man among all as many of us as 
enjoy the fruit of the spacious earth. 6Sl{npac is a word which in its origin 
properly denotes a doubting state of mind (dls, 640); the meaning then 
becomes that of expectancy or desire. 

16. awpaxrov may be used in the sense of that for which nothing can 
be done, which cannot be accomplished ; or it may mean that which 
does nothing, and so vain or idle. 
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18. éwl: connect with eipwy: lighting upon, discovering. 
19. éwalwnyas: Aecolic form for éracvéw. 


Ill 


Danaé, with her infant child Perseus, was placed in a chest and cast 
into the sea by her father Acrisius, on account of an oracle which declared 
that the child would kill his grandfather. The ark floated to the island 
of Seriphos, where Danaé and Perseus were rescued. The poem is the 
lament of Danaé. 


Page 98, 1. 1. Adpvaxt: a word of some indefiniteness, used even for 
Deucalion’s ark. It means commonly, however, a mere box. —SaSadéq: 
highly wrought, probably suggesting precious metals, though also used of 
wood. 

2. Ava: waters. 

8. ob GSsdvrow: wapeais: litotes ; cheeks wet with tears. 

4. @Qav: the early poetic use like a possessive. 

5. ob: contrasted with subject of ¢xw. —deretg: used of quiet, restful 
slumber. 

6. AdGei: from AGHos = AHOos = AHOn. 

7. Sospar.: properly a stick of timber, a beam ; used here for the whole 
craft. 

8. xaradelg: xar-eldw: shut close. 

10. ddéyes: regularly takes the genitive, but occasionally, as here, the 
accusative. 

12. xpécwrov KAlev rpordmw: with face against face. 

138. But if that which is really fearful were fearful to thee thou wouldst 
lend a sensitive ear to my words. 

Page 99, 1. 15. 8: corrective ; but nay, I bid thee sleep. 

18. Baperadéov: there was danger in presumption. 


EPiGgRAMS 


The number of epigrams left to us by Greek poets is very large, and 
they come from a vast variety of authors, as this type of literature 
always has a place. In large numbers of cases they were written as epi- 
taphs, or monumental inscriptions in honor of the dead, in which cases 
they would be especially likely to gain remembrance and widely-extended 
fame. Simonides had the fortune to live in the stirring period of the 
great wars of the Greeks with the Persians. His epigrams thus became 
associated with the grandest efforts and sacrifices of his countrymen. 
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We cannot always discover where each epigram was inscribed, nor b 
sure that all are attributed to their real authors. In large classes of casex 
they have come to us simply associated with certain names in the olC™* 
collections known as the Greek Anthology. This authority, when unsup- 
ported, can hardly be relied on as better than a tradition, and beyond 
the name of the author even the tradition gives little light. The epigrams 3 
of Simonides have, however, the advantage of belonging to an age of = 
especial historical interest, about which we are comparatively well ID- 
formed. We give a few of those which are associated with his name, 
especially those relating to the Persian wars. 

V a 

1. Alpdvos: Dirphys was a mountain in Euboea. —twé wrvy(: under 
the shadow of the gorge, or within the gorge. 

The circumstances under which this epigram was written are uncertain. 


VI 


Page 100, 1. 2. xpucoddépwv: in early times, almost all of the gold 
of the Greeks came from the East, through the Persians. There is no 
proof of a gold coinage in Greece, certainly of any extent, before the 
time of Alexander the Great. 


The following four belong to the Greeks who took part in the battle 
of Thermopylae. 


VII 


2. xtdcddes réropes: this includes all ‘the Peloponnesians who at first 
guarded the pass, the greater part of them being afterwards dismissed by = 
Leonidas (cf. Herod. vii. 202, 221). 


VII 


This epigram is of interest because it belongs to the heroes of Ther- 
mopylae, but is even more noteworthy for its suggestiveness, in that it 
emphasizes not so much their Spartan valor as their obedience to Spartan 
law. | 


IX 


1. Meyorla (Doric genitive): the soothsayer, an Acarnanian by birth, 
who refused to leave Leonidas. A separate monument, with this inscrip- 
tion, was erected to him. 

2. Lmepxacdv: the Sperchius is a small stream which enters the Sinus 
Maliacus just north of Thermopylae. | 
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S. 
Gs 


XI 


XII 


Am =Page 101, 1. 1. "Axpas. . . ext Evpos: asort of proverbial expression, 
id med repeatedly for extreme danger. 
Et 4. Ghapev: we attached to, loaded upon. 





XIII 


*ASapdvrev: Adeimantus was the commander of the Corinthian tleet 
in the war against Xerxes. He was charged by the Athenians with cow- 
ardly conduct (cf. Herod. viii. 5, 59, 94), but seems to have sustained a 
good reputation among the most of the Greeks. It is fair to say that the 
Athenian accusation has rather the appearance of a hostile invention 


XIV 
3. re@vaor : the verb is used in the perfect with the sense to be dead. 


XV 
Supposed to be also connected with Thermopylae. 


XVI 


Connected by good authorities with Plataea, where Pausanias avys the 
Athenians were buried separately with an epitaph prepared by Simouides 
on the monument over them. See Paus. ix. ii, 4. 


XVII 


Associated with the battle of the Eurymedon, in which Cimon defeated 
the Persians, first at sea and then on the land, on the coast of Asia 
Minor. If the received dates are correct, this cannot belong to our Simoni- 
des, for the battle is given as occurring the year after his death, Some 
authorities, however, place the engagement earlier. 

Page 102, 1. 1. "EE ov: sc. xpédvov. 

6. é&arév: in the first engagement at sea, Cimon captured two hun- 
dred ships ; he then followed the enemy to the land, and routed then, 
and, according to Plutarch, afterwards defeated a reinforcement of 
eighty Phoenician ships. 
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XVIII 


Epitaph upon a certain Leon, upon whose monument was a sculptured 
lion. It has even been conjectured that this was inscribed upon the mon- 
ument of Leonidas, as Herodotus (vii. 225) refers to the lion sculptured 
there. There is, however, no external evidence to sustain this view. 
There seems to have been a fondness among the Greeks for the figure of 
a lion upon a soldier’s monument. 

1. dv: i.e. roy xdpricrov: and I guard the strongest of mortals. 


XX 
1. Tov abrod. . . drokAupévayv: at the death of his own friends. 


XXI 


2. Timocreon of Rhodes was a lyric poet who spent a considerable 
part of his life in exile in Persia. He was indignant over his lot, was a 
good hater, and was well hated in return. He was also noted for his 
physical strength, and, as was customary with Greek athletes (see Ath. 
Deip. x), was a prodigious eater. So this epigram sums up his qualities. — 
&vOparrovus: elmwy governs two accusatives, one of the person and the other 
of the thing (cf. G. 1073; HA. 725. a).—«akx’ elrrav: to defame, 


BACCHYLIDES 


I. Tue Yourus or THESEvuS 


A scene connected with the taking of the memorable tribute of seven 
' young men and seven maidens from Athens to Crete, when Theseus ac- 
companied them as a volunteer. The ship in which Minos is carrying 
them is proceeding on its way when the king becomes enamored of 
Eriboea, one of the maidens, Theseus expostulates with him by right of 
his divine lineage, which leads to a contest in which the king appeals 
successfully to Zeus to acknowledge him as his son by sending a token of 
lightning, and then calls upon Theseus to leap into the sea and bring 
back a ring which he throws overboard, and thus to furnish proof that 
he is acknowledged by his father Poseidon. Theseus returns triumphantly 
from the deep, with a robe and diadem from Amphitrite. The scene was 
the subject of one of the famous paintings of Micon in the Theseium at 
Athens. With regard to this and other illustrations of the story consult 
Frazer’s Pausanias, I. xvii. 8. 
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The Greek choral ode is an ornate construction with more or less defi- 
nite laws of composition. These had grown up as the expression of the 
Greek love of symmetry so that poets learned spontaneously to recognize 
them in their songs and even the language shaped itself to the poetic duty 
which it was to fulfill. German scholars have given much attention to 
the fact, especially in the odes of Pindar but also in those of Bacchylides, 
that there is a recurring similarity of words in corresponding lines of the 
strophes. For example, we have in our first selection 


Line 7: KAuT as Line 73: KAuT ay 
Lines 17-20: dm’ ddptwv Lines 838-86: é2’ ixplwy 
kapolay Te wévridy Te 
&dyos d&dcos 
Aus vie Avs vids 
Line 18: dlvacey Line 107: divedvro 
‘© 20: elpév Te ‘“¢ 109: eldéy re 
‘6 36: Tlovecdave 10: Tloveday 


and so on. The purpose of these and similar assonances is not clear, but 
in any case they illustrate how much art was exhibited in the structure of 
a Greek ode. 

The meters also are formed with a peculiar mingling of regularity and 
variety. The precise methods by which the Greeks maintained their prin- 
ciples of unity and variety in their musical compositions are far from clear. 
We can, however, divide the measures so as to get general correspondence 
of time. In the arrangement of the schemes of scanning for these odes 
I have followed almost without deviation the authority of Professor Her- 
bert Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets, a volume which I have found 
throughout most helpful and suggestive, and to which I am glad to 
acknowledge my obligation. 


Page 105, 1.1. pevéxrumov: firm in the din of battle. 

8. "Iaévwv: used here for Athenians. 

5. dpet: the sail. 

7. kart: as in Homer, by the grace of; that is, the north wind, as fa- 
vorable for the voyage to Crete, helped them on the way by the favor of 
the goddess. —roAepalyiB0s: who bears the aegis of war. 

9. twepdpavKos: as in I]. xiv. 215 to the girdle of Aphrodite are attrib- 
uted all charms, ¢cAérys, fuepos, and others, so here her head-band is se- 
lected as especially characteristic. , 

11. wapQewxds: = rapévov. The genitive depends upon drepée. 

18. AevKav: Doric genitive for Nevxdr. 
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Page 106, 1. 15. TlavStovos éxyovov: i.e. Theseus, who in popular 
nomenclature is son of Aegeus and grandson of Pandion. 

17. péAav: dark or somber, so angered. 

a Sivacev: from d:vdw, a Doric form for divéw. 

. elpev: for eizev. 

; A desire no longer holy thou art permitting to hold sway. 

23. peyadotxov Blav: violence of desire; the adjective is compounded 
of the stem of uéyas and 8xos from %yw. 

25. pérer: transitive, like ércppémw: what the scale of justice allots. 

28. Bapeiav: oppressive. 

29. xeSvad: connect with xépa. 

31. épardveupes: lovely. The mother of Minos was Europa, the daugh- 
ter, according to the more common tradition, of Agenor, but here (as in 
Il. xiv. 821) of Phoenix. 

33. «apé: = xal épé. 

34. IIirbéos Ovyarnp: Aethra. 

35. wiabeioa: cf. Aesch. Prom. 896 unde rrabelnv yauérg. The quantity 
of the first syllable does not correspond to the other strophes. 

36. TIloveadSawu: Doric, = Mocedan. 

39. Kvwoolwv: the final syllables are drawn together by synizesis. 
Knossus is the well-known Cretan town where Minos ruled. 

40. The line does not seem to meet the metrical requirements. 

Page 107, 1.41. tpixev: = éepixev.: | 

43. iWetv ddos: i.e. to live. 

44. Sapdoaas: constrain. 

45. mpdoQe xrr.: before that shall happen we will show our strength 
of hand. 

47. dpérarxpos: valiant with the spear. 

49. brepddavov: used in the good sense, extraordinary. 

50. “Adlov yap,Bpo: Minos, whose wife was Pasiphaé, daughter of Helios. 

51. rorawiav: novel or bold. 

54. Ddolvoca: Europa. 

56. wupepav: jfire-trailing. 

60. xptoeov: connect with xécnov. He throws his ring into the sea. 

62. Casting thyself boldly into the element where thy father dwells. 

66. dvafBpévras: ruler of the thunder. 

Page 108, 1. 67. Gperpov: bold or exorbitant. 

70. seasbenicla! 8C. watéda : wishing to render him illustrious. 

71. Ovpdppevov: pleasing to his heart. 

73. at@épa: here feminine as in Homer. In Attic use it is predomi- 
nantly but not universally masculine. 
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74. Cf. 1. 20. 

76. Sapa: the response.—o: emphatic. — Spvv’: apparently for &p- 
vu(a)o: throw thyself. 

80. nvSevdpov: poetic for cvdevdpov. 

81. r@ 8: i.e. Theseus. 

82. dvexdparrer’: yield, draw back. 

85. OcAnpdv: supposed to be derived from the root of 6é\w (€6é\w). In 
the only other place where it appears, Aesch. Supp. 1026, it is used of 
water. Kenyon suggests to translate it yielding. The form é6ednpol is 
used in Hesiod Op. 118 in close connection with qovxo, and it is perhaps 
better taken as equivalent to that word, i.e. guiet.—&dcos: we have this 
same expression wévrriev Adoos for the sea in Aesch. Pers. 111. Cf. addlppurov 
ddoos Aesch. Supp. 868. | 

86. rafev: from rixw: the meaning is not clear, but perhaps the most 
satisfactory rendering is the son of Zeus (i.e. Minos) stilled his heart, that 
is, was satisfied at the fate of Theseus. . 

88. tcyxev: Doric infinitive. 

89. 686v: course, outcome. 

90. Sépv: = vais: subject of tero, which is intransitive. The swift ship 
sped on. —o®éva.: dative of manner, with force. 

91. Gnra: = drys, a wind. 

92. "A€avalwv: the penult is shortened before the following vowel. 

Page 109, 1. 98. gOéwv yévos: from the idea of plurality which it sug- 
gests, takes a plural verb. ° 

95. Aeplwv: from Aelpios = Aepiders: gentle. There is difficulty with 
the meter. The manuscript places both syllables of d5d«pv in this line. 
Joining the second syllable to the following line and reading xéov as one > 
syllable meets the metrical demand. 

97. adtwaréras: dwellers in the sea. 

99. immlov: epithet of Poseidon. 

100. Sépov: accusative of place. G. 1065; HA. 722. 

104. céd\as: is this to be taken as literal and does the idea grow out of 
the phosphorescent light seen in the sea ? 

106. xpuoedrrAoKor rawvias : fillets of pldited gold. 

107. Stvedvro: middle from divedw = divéw: encircled. 

108. vypotor: supple, pliant. | 

110. cepvdv: the text is doubtful, as the meter seems incorrect. 

111. Séporg: a poetic dative of place. 

112. diéva: apparently a mantle, but the word does not appear else- 
where and the reading is questionable. —op@vpéay: the last two sytln 
bles are drawn together by synizesis. 
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113. ovAats: adjective with xéuar: cf. Hom. Od. vi. 231. 

115. of: i.e. Amphitrite. 

116. §éAvos: so Sappho calls Aphrodite dodémdoxe, i. 2. 56Acos is appar- 
ently scanned as two short syllables. 

117. Nothing which the gods choose to do is incredible to sensible men. 

118. dpevodpats: from gpevodpas = gPpevorpns. It is noticeable in the 
account that the bringing back of the ring is not specifically mentioned. 
The poet wishes to encourage our imagination. 

119. Aewroarpupvov: with slender stern. 

Page 110, 1. 121. écyxacev: broke off; with what thoughts was the 
Cnossian chief occupied which he (Theseus) brought to an untimely end. 

124. &yAad@povor: can hardly differ much in meaning, as here used, 
from dy)aol. 

129. ratadvigav: the first syllable is shortened in scanning. 

180. This conclusion is proof that the poem was addressed to Apollo 
and sung by a chorus of Ceians. 


II 


The poem is peculiar in being in the form of a dialogue, the speaker 
changing with each strophe. Aegeus, the king of Athens, is questioned 
by some Athenian or Athenians as to the meaning of a strange excite- 
ment which has broken out in the city. The reply tells of the approach 
of a valiant youth, of whom a herald has announced that he is coming 
to Athens from the way of the Isthmus, slaying the giants and monsters 
that oppose his course. It is a dithyrambic song in honor of Theseus, 
and is an interesting illustration of the prominence of the dramatic ele- 
ment in that form of poetry, and of the freedom of Greek choral song, 
which rendered it capable of vast variety of expression and opened the 
way for its rich development, issuing in the masterpieces of the Athenian 
stage. The fullness of Greek life was expressing itself in the manifold 
varieties of choral song, and so finally found voice in the drama. If we 
could gain a more perfect view of the history of Greek lyric we should 
doubtless be surprised by many bold experiments and charmed by many 
beautiful devices. This is one of the chorals arranged by the poet that 
at the Athenian festival Theseus may be appropriately celebrated. 


Page 111, 1.1. The address to the king may be regarded as coming 
from a chorus of Athenians, but there is nothing to define the speakers 
or speaker, so that it might have been a single person.—Bacvdrc8: i.e. 
Aegeus. —’A€avav: a Doric genitive. 
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2. dBgefiew Tawee: -he name is appiled co the Atheniamsy as they 
loved w consider their cisy the mother stace of the Ionian The aie 
tive also is to be taxen as one which woul be pieasing w th ots. 
They congratated chemse:ves thas they mew how to live with pieasure, 
in contrast to the oppressive diseipline of the Dorians represented by the 
Spartans. 

3. ci: why.— view: just now. — yelxeusbev: cudws properly meant a 
bell, and then was used of the bell or swelling mouth of the trumpet, 

4. adocddv: note. 

6. anduBadrta : beset. 

10. cesewr : Doric for ecove:: drive aff. 

14. tiv: Doric for et. 

16. dpeispas: hating traversed. 

17. "IoOpiavy: the Isthmian pass skirts the sea-shore from Eleusis to 
the Corinthian territory, where now the railroad and highway present 
wild and beautiful views as they wind along the shor, clinging tv the 
precipitous hills, with the clear waters of the sea far below. It is only a 
few years ago, however, that travelers spoke of it as an almost impas- 
able path. Greek tradition loved to tell of robbers who had formerly 
infested this region, so well fitted to encourage attacks upon Wayfarer, 
until Theseus in his coming to Athens exterminated the offenders with 
triumphant valor. Theseus was to be sent by his mother Acthra from 
Troezen to his father at Athens when he should be able to lift the atone 
and take the sandals and sword which his father had left there, ‘This 
was his coming which is described in our poem. 

20. Live: Sinis belongs to the border of Corinthia. He bore the nana 
Pityocamptes from an unfortunate fondness he was aaid to have for 
fastening strangers on the bent pine-trees that they might be rent In pleco 
as the trees sprang back. 

21. Kpovi$a: Doric genitive for Kpovldou, i.e. Poseidon, who here re- 
ceives the epithet Avralos, said to be connected with Thessaly, where 
Poseidon was especially revered as having let loose the waters which 
formerly covered the land. 

24. Kpeppvavos: Crommyon, to follow the usual spelling of tha word, 
was a place on the borders of Corinthia, Here the wild sow Phan, riv- 
aging the country so that Theseus came to the rescue, galnad fmmor- 
tality for herself and helped to secure it for the hero, 

25. Sciron, dwelling in the narrow part of the pass, was aud to come 
pel captured travelers to wash his feet, and then, when they were Walle 
piciously engaged in their task, to push them Into the sea, 
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26. Cercyon lived in the neighborhood ° Eleusis, and forced stran- 
gers to wrestle with him. 

Page 112, 1. 27. texev: checked, put an end to.—TloAvrfpovos: the 
myth is the one popularly associated with the name of Procrustes, who 
fitted his captives to his bed by cutting them off or stretching them out 
as the case might demand. Polypemon is given by Pausanias as identical 
with Procrustes. But here Procoptes seems to be the principal character, 
wielding the weapon which mutilates the unfortunate victims. The form 
of the myth as here given we cannot certainly recover, but perhaps the 
best interpretation suggested is to make Polypemon the father, and Pro- 
coptes the son who has inherited the violent practices of his father. 
Translate, and Procoptes let fall the mighty hammer of Polypemon, having 
found a man superior to himself. 

31. Tiva... wé6@ev: a double question in a single sentence, according 
to a usage not uncommon in Greek, from Homer down. Cf. Od. i. 170 
tls wédev els dvipay ; 

35. There is apparently something wrong in the text, as there is a syl- 
lable lacking at the end to make the meter correspond to the other 
strophes. The second syllable in the line should also regularly be short. 
Kenyon reads 7 pévov 7’ &vordéy ré wv. Smyth reads ody drdoow. So Weil 
and Blass, comparing Eur. Hec. 1148 pdvov ody réxvoioe. 

41. Qedg: the glory of the coming hero is further enhanced _ the 
divine commission. 

42. phoerat: the future with 5¢pa in final clause is rare. GMT. 824, 

45. Cf. Solon vi. 8 rdvrws torepov #dOe Sixn. 

46. Avo dare: according to the myth as generally given Theseus was 
alone in his journey to Athens, but these popular stories had naturally 
many variations. —épapretv: the manuscript has duaprety, which is here 
manifestly another form for éuaprety. 

48. The verse is incomplete, lacking one or more words apparently 
defining &ldos. 

49. Two spears belong to the equipment of the hero from the time of 
Homer down. The vase-paintings largely represent the warrior as 50 
armed. 

50. xntruxov: by crasis for cal ebrueoy = ebruxroy. 

Page 113, 1. 53. ofAvov: woolly. 

54. xAapts’: the chlamys was a short cloak, said to belong especially 
to Thessaly, but worn largely by horsemen everywhere, and a favorite 
garment of the Athenian ephebi. 
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55. Aapviay: Lemnos was always associated in Greek thought with 


volcanic fires. The island was sacred to Hephaestus; cf. Soph. Phil. 800: 
TQ Anuvly 7g dvaxadoupévy supl. 


56. dolvocav dAsya: cf. Pind. P. i. 45. 
57. d0vppdrev: defined by its appositives, rodéyou and pdxas. 
59. yxadxeoxtrérov: with brazen clang. 


Ill 


1. The selection is a fragment apparently of a paean in honor of peace. 
—elpfva: peace is personified, but the poet shows here no consciousness 
of the mythology connected with her as a divine being. Hesiod presents 
Eirene as one of the Horae who preside over the order of nature and 
especially the seasons. She had, at least in a later age, an altar and stat- 
- ues at Athens. One by Cephisodotus, representing Eirene with the infant 
Plutus in her arms, is known to us by a replica in Munich which has 
become very famous in modern times. How natural it was to personify 
Peace, is illustrated again by Aristophanes in the play which he has named 
after her. —peyéAa: neuter plural accusative. G. 1054; HA. 716. b. 

2. pedtyAdooeyv: cf. Aesch. Prom. 172 percyAwooos TeBobs éracdaitocy. 
—éotSdv: Doric genitive plural. 

3. at@er8ac: depends upon rixre:. 

5. pé&av: construed with genitive and dative, as is customary. G. 
1105; HA. 742. 

6. wépragiw: ‘ porpax’’ is used here apparently as a general term for 
the fastenings on the inner side of the shield. More specifically it was 
probably a thong running in loops a little inside of the circumference, to 
be grasped by the hand while the forearm was under the Sxavos, a strip 
(usually of metal) which went across the diameter of the shield. — at@av: 
dusky or dark brown. The root is connected with aféw and signifies the 
various colors of the murky flame. The case, like that of dpayyva», is geni- 
tive as above. 


IV 
1. AvSla AlGog: cf. Theog. 265, note. 
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Page 106, 1. 15. Tlav&lovos éxyovov: i.e. Theseus, who in popular 
nomenclature is son of Aegeus and grandson of Pandion. 

17. pé&av: dark or somber, so angered. 

18. Sivacev: from d:xdw, a Doric form for diréw. 

20. elpev: for eizev. 

21. A desire no longer holy thou art permitting to hold sway. 

23. peyadosxov Blav: violence of desire; the adjective is compounded 
of the stem of uéyas and dyos from éxw. 

25. péwe.: transitive, like érippérw: what the scale of justice allots. 

28. Bapeiav: oppressive. 

29. xeSvd: connect with xépa. 

31. épardwupes: lovely. The mother of Minos was Europa, the daugh- 
ter, according to the more common tradition, of Agenor, but here (as in 
Il. xiv. 821) of Phoenix. 

38. wapé: = cal end. 

34. IIir6éos Ovyarnp: Acthra. 

35. wdabeiora: cf. Aesch. Prom. 896 unde rradelny yauérg. The quantity 
of the first syllable does not correspond to the other strophes. 

86. TIooedSave: Doric, = Mocedan. 

89. Kvwoolwv: the final syllables are drawn together by synizesis. 
Knossus is the well-known Cretan town where Minos ruled. 

40. The line does not seem to meet the metrical requirements. 

Page 107, 1.41. épixev: = épixev. | 

43. USetv ddos: i.e. fo live. 

44. Sapdceaas: constrain. 

45. mpéc0e xrd.: before that shall happen we will show our strength 
of hand. 

47. apératxpos: valiant with the spear. 

49. twepddavov: used in the good sense, extraordinary. 

50. ‘AAlov yapBp@: Minos, whose wife was Pasiphaé, daughter of Helios. 

51. woratvlav: novel or bold. 

54. Solueooa: Europa. 

56. wvupilapav: jire-trailing. 

60. xptoecov: connect with xdouor. He throws his ring into the sea. 

62. Casting thyself boldly into the element where thy father dwells. 

66. dvafiBpdévras: ruler of the thunder. 

Page 108, 1. 67. &perpov: bold or exorbitant. 

70. wavdepxéa: sc. watda: wishing to render him illustrious. 

71. Oupdppevov: pleasing to his heart. 

73. al@épa: here feminine as in Homer. In Attic use it is predomi- 
nantly but not universally masculine. 
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74. Cf. 1. 20. 

76. Sapa: the response.—ov: emphatic. — 8Spvv’: apparently for 8&p- 
vu(a)o: throw thyself. 

80. n0SevSpov: poetic for evderdpor. 

81. +r 8’: i.e. Theseus. 

82. dvexdprrer’: yield, draw back. 

85. OcAnpdv: supposed to be derived from the root of 0é\w (é0é\w). In 
the only other place where it appears, Aesch. Supp. 1026, it is used of 
water. Kenyon suggests to translate it yielding. The form é6ednpol is 
used in Hesiod Op. 118 in close connection with yovxo, and it is perhaps 
better taken as equivalent to that word, i.e. quiet. —&Acos: we have this 
same expression évrrioy ddgos for the sea in Aesch. Pers. 111. Cf. adlppuroy 
&doos Aesch. Supp. 868. | 

86. rafev: from rixw: the meaning is not clear, but perhaps the most 
satisfactory rendering is the son of Zeus (i.e. Minos) stilled his heart, that 
is, was satisfied at the fate of Theseus. . 

88. tcxev: Doric infinitive. 

89. 686v: course, outcome. 

90. S6pu: = vais: subject of tero, which is intransitive. The swift ship 
sped on. —oéve: dative of manner, with force. 

91. &ynra: = drys, a wind. 

92. "A€avalwv: the penult is shortened before the following vowel. 

Page 109, 1. 98. q0éwv yévos: from the idea of plurality which it sug- 
gests, takes a plural verb. : 

95. Aeplwv: from Aeclpios = respidecs: gentle. There is difficulty with 
the meter. The manuscript places both syllables of ddxpv in this line. 
Joining the second syllable to the following line and reading xyéov as one 
syllable meets the metrical demand. 

97. ddwatérar: dwellers in the sea. 

99. tmarlov: epithet of Poseidon. 

100. Sépov: accusative of place. G. 1065; HA. 722. 

104. cwéd\as: is this to be taken as literal and does the idea grow out of 
the phosphorescent light seen in the sea ? 

106. xpucedrAoKor tatvias : fillets of pldited gold. 

107. Suvebvro: middle from divedw = divéw: encircled. 

108. bvypotor: supple, pliant. 

110. cepvdv: the text is doubtful, as the meter seems incorrect. 

111. Sdépois: a poetic dative of place. 

112. diéva: apparently a mantle, but the word does not appear else- 
where and the reading is questionable. —wopévpéay: the last two syilar 
bles are drawn together by synizesis. 
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118. otAats: adjective with xéuacr: cf. Hom. Od. vi. 231. 

115. of: i.e. Amphitrite. 

116. 8éALos: so Sappho calls Aphrodite dodém)oxe, i. 2. 560s is appar- 
ently scanned as two short syllables. 

117. Nothing which the gods choose to do is incredible to sensible men. 

118. dpevodpars: from ¢pevodpas = Ppevonpys. It is noticeable in the 
account that the bringing back of the ring is not specifically mentioned. 
The poet wishes to encourage our imagination. 

119. Aewréapupvov: with slender stern. 

Page 110, 1. 121. écyxacev: broke off; with what thoughts was the 
Cnossian chief occupied which he (Theseus) brought to an untimely end. 

124. dyAad@povor: can hardly differ much in meaning, as here used, 
from day)aol. 

129. watdvuiéav: the first syllable is shortened in scanning. 

130. This conclusion is proof that the poem was addressed to Apollo 
and sung by a chorus of Ceians. 


II 


The poem is peculiar in being in the form of a dialogue, the speaker 
changing with each strophe. Aegeus, the king of Athens, is questioned 
by some Athenian or Athenians as to the meaning of a strange excite- 
ment which has broken out in the city. The reply tells of the approach 
of a valiant youth, of whom a herald has announced that he is coming 
to Athens from the way of the Isthmus, slaying the giants and monsters 
that oppose his course. It is a dithyrambic song in honor of Theseus, 
and is an interesting illustration of the prominence of the dramatic ele- 
ment in that form of poetry, and of the freedom of Greek choral song, 
which rendered it capable of vast variety of expression and opened the 
way for its rich development, issuing in the masterpieces of the Athenian 
stage. The fullness of Greek life was expressing itself in the manifold 
varieties of choral song, and so finally found voice in the drama. If we 
could gain a more perfect view of the history of Greek lyric we should 
doubtless be surprised by many bold experiments and charmed by many 
beautiful devices. This is one of the chorals arranged by the poet that 
at the Athenian festival Theseus may be appropriately celebrated. 


Page 111, 1.1. The address to the king may be regarded as coming 
from a chorus of Athenians, but there is nothing to define the speakers 
or speaker, so that it might have been a single person. — BaovAcd: i.e. . 
Aegeus. —’A€avav: a Doric genitive. 
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2. dBpoBlwv ‘Iévev: the name is applied to the Athenians, as they 
loved to consider their city the mother state of the Ionians. The adjec- 
tive also is to be taken as one which would be pleasing to thc peuple. 
They congratulated themselves that they knew how to live with pleasure, 
in contrast to the oppressive discipline of the Dorians represented by the 
Spartans. 

3. rl: why.— véov: just now. — xadrKxoxdSev: cwiwy properly meant a 
bell, and then was used of the bell or swelling mouth of the trumpet, 

4. dovSav: note. 

6. dpdiBadra: beset. 

10. cevovr': Doric for sevover: drive off. 

14. rlv: Doric for gol. 

16. dpelas: having traversed. 

17. *"IocOplav: the Isthmian pass skirts the sea-shore from Eleusis to 
the Corinthian territory, where now the railroad and highway present 
wild and beautiful views as they wind along the shore, clinging to the 
precipitous hills, with the clear waters of the sea far below. It is only a 
few years ago, however, that travelers spoke of it as an almost impass- 
able path. Greek tradition loved to tell of robbers who had formerly 
infested this region, so well fitted to encourage attacks upon wayfarers, 
until Theseus in his coming to Athens exterminated the offenders with 
triumphant valor. Theseus was to be sent by his mother Aethra from 
Troezen to his father at Athens when he should be able to lift the stone 
and take the sandals and sword which his father had left there. This 
was his coming which is described in our poem. 

20. Ziv: Sinis belongs to the border of Corinthia. He bore the name 
Pityocamptes from an unfortunate fondness he was said to have for 
fastening strangers on the bent pine-trees that they might be rent in pieces 
as the trees sprang back. 

21. KpovlSa: Doric genitive for Kpovldov, i.e. Poseidon, who here re- 
ceives the epithet Avralos, said to be connected with Thessaly, where 
Poseidon was especially revered as having let loose the waters which 
formerly covered the land. 

24. Kpeppuovos: Crommyon, to follow the usual spelling of the word, 
was a place on the borders of Corinthia. Here the wild sow Phaea, rav- 
aging the country so that Theseus came to the rescue, gained immor- 
tality for herself and helped to secure it for the hero. 

25. Sciron, dwelling in the narrow part of the pass, was said to com- 
pel captured travelers to wash his feet, and then, when they were unsus- 
piciously engaged in their task, to push them into the sea. 
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26. Cercyon lived in the neighborhood of Eleusis, and forced stran- 
gers to wrestle with him. 

Page 112, 1. 27. dexev: checked, put an end to.—IloAvmrhpovos: the 
myth is the one popularly associated with the name of Procrustes, who 
fitted his captives to his bed by cutting them off or stretching them out 
as the case might demand. Polypemon is given by Pausanias as identical 
with Procrustes. But here Procoptes seems to be the principal character, 
wielding the weapon which mutilates the unfortunate victims. The form 
of the myth as here given we cannot certainly recover, but perhaps the 
best interpretation suggested is to make Polypemon the father, and Pro- 
coptes the son who has inherited the violent practices of his father. 
Translate, and Procoptes let fall the mighty hammer of Polypemon, having 
found a man superior to himself. 

$1. Tlva.. . wé@ev: a double question in a single sentence, according 
to a usage not uncommon in Greek, from Homer down. Cf. Od. i. 170 
rls wédev els dvdpar ; 

385. There is apparently something wrong in the text, as there is a syl- 
lable lacking at the end to make the meter correspond to the other 
strophes. The second syllable in the line should also regularly be short. 
Kenyon reads 7 pévoy 7’ &vorddy ré nv. Smyth reads adv drdootv. So Weil 
and Blass, comparing Eur. Hec. 1148 pévoy ody réxvoror. | 

41. Qeés: the glory of the coming hero is further enhanced by the 
divine commission. | 

42. pfhoera: the future with Spa in final clause is rare. GMT. 824. 

45. Cf. Solon vi. 8 rdvrws torepov #dOe Sikn. 

46. Avo dare: according to the myth as generally given Theseus was 
alone in his journey to Athens, but these popular stories had naturally 
many variations. —épapreiv: the manuscript has duapretv, which is here 
manifestly another form for épzapreip. 

48. The verse is incomplete, lacking one or more words apparently 
defining Elgos. 

49. Two speats belong to the equipment of the hero from the time of 
Homer down. The vase-paintings largely represent the warrior as s0 
armed. 

50. xndrvKov: by crasis for cal ebruxov = ebruxrop. 

Page 113, 1. 58. otAtow: woolly. 

54. xAapes’: the chlamys was a short cloak, said to belong especially 
to Thessaly, but worn largely by horsemen everywhere, and a favorite 
garment of the Athenian ephebi. 
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55. Aapvlav: Lemnos was always associated in Greek thought with 
volcanic fires. The island was sacred to Hephaestus; cf. Soph. Phil. 800: 


TQ Anuvly 7q5° dvaxadoupévy rupl. 


56. dolviccav dAdya: cf. Pind. P. i. 46. 
57. d0vpydrav: defined by its appositives, rod¢youv and udyas. 
59. xadxeoxrémov: with brazen clang. 


II 


1. The selection is a fragment apparently of a paean in honor of peace. 
—elpfva: peace is personified, but the poet shows here no consciousness 
of the mythology connected with her as a divine being. Hesiod presents 
Eirene as one of the Horae who preside over the order of nature and 
especially the seasons. She had, at least in a later age, an altar and stat- 
- ues at Athens. One by Cephisodotus, representing Eirene with the infant 
Plutus in her arms, is known to us by a replica in Munich which has 
become very famous in modern times. How natural it was to personify 
Peace, is illustrated again by Aristophanes in the play which he has named 
after her. —peyéAa: neuter plural accusative. G. 1064; HA. 716. b. 

2. pedtyAdoowyv: cf. Aesch. Prom. 172 pwercyAdooos TeBots éraodaicry. 
—doSav: Doric genitive plural. 

8. af€erfar: depends upon rixre:. 

5. pétav: construed with genitive and dative, as is customary. G. 
1105; HA. 742. 

6. wépmafwv: ‘ porpax’’ is used here apparently as a general term for 
the fastenings on the inner side of the shield. More specifically it was 
probably a thong running in loops a little inside of the circumference, to 
be grasped by the hand while the forearm was under the 8xavos, a strip 
(usually of metal) which went across the diameter of the shield. —al@av: 
dusky or dark brown. The root is connected with af@w and signifies the 
various colors of the murky flame. The case, like that of dpayvay, is geni- 
tive as above. 


IV 
1. Avdla AlGos: cf. Theog. 265, note. 
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GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 
Late Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University 


Revised and enlarged edition, 12mo, half morocco, xxxvi + 451 pages 


ae is but one opinion touching Professor Good- 
win’s “ Greek Grammar” : it is superior to any other 

in point of accurate scholarship, completeness, and 
readiness of reference. 

The relative degrees of prominence that should be given 
to the various aspects of grammar have been carefully con- 
sidered, and the book will be found in accord with the 
soundest ideas on this subject. 

It represents the latest and most authoritative information 
in Greek grammatical forms and constructions. The syntax 
of the moods is based on the author’s larger volume on the 
Greek moods and tenses. 

The work is used and recommended by the prominent 
universities and colleges in this country and by many of the 
great public schools of Great Britain. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF THE GREEK VERB 


Rewritten and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
xxxii + 464 pages 
T is generally acknowledged that this work of Professor 
Goodwin’s is indispensable to all students and teachers 
of Greek. 
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COLLEGE SERIES OF 
GREEK AUTHORS 


Prepared under the supervision of JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, THOMAS D, 
SEYMOUR, and CHARLES BURTON GULICK 


Books edited for college classes, with scholarly introductions, commentaries, 
notes at the foot of each page, and vocabularies 


Eschines against Ctesiphon (Richardson) 
Eschylus: Prometheus Bound (Wecklein and Allen) 
Aristophanes: Clouds (Humphreys) : 
Euripides: Bacchantes (Beckwith) 

Euripides: Hippolytus (Harry) 

Euripides: Iphigenia among the Taurians (Flagg) 
Greek Dialects, Introduction to the Study of (Buck) 
Homer: Iliad, Books I-III (Seymour) 

I¥omer: Iliad, Books IV-VI (Seymour) 

Homer: Iliad, Books XIX-XXIV (Clapp) 

Homer: Odyssey, Books I-IV (Perrin) 

Homer: Odyssey, Books V-VIII (Perrin) 

Homer, Introduction to Language and Verse of (Seymour) 
Lucian: Selected Writings (Allinson) 

Lysias: Eight Orations (Morgan) 

Menander: Four Plays (Capps) 

Pausanias: Attica (Carroll) 

Plato: Apology of Socrates, and Crito (Dyer and Seymour) 
Plato: Gorgias (Lodge) 

Plato: Protagoras (Towle) 

Septuagint, Selections (Conybeare and Stock) 
Sophocles: Antigone (D’Ooge) 

Thucydides: Book I (Morris) 

Thucydides: Book ITI (Smith) 

Thucydides: Book V (Fowler) 

Thucydides: Book VI (Smith) 

Thucydides: Book VII (Smith) . 

Xenophon: Hellenica, Books I-IV (Manatt) 
Xenophon: Hellenica, Books V-VII (Bennett) 
Xenophon: Memorabilia (Smith) 
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THE SCHOLIA ON THE AVES OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


Collected and edited by JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Harvard University 


8vo, cloth, cxii + 378 pages 


THE volume presents the Old Greek Commentary on the Aves, 
collected and edited from six important manuscripts. The ma- 
terial, in detail, comprises a literal transcript of the Commentary 
found in Codex Venetus 474 of the eleventh century and 
beneath this a collation of the five other manuscripts (Codex 
Venetus 475, Codex Ravennas, Codex Laurentianus XXXI 15, 
Codex Estensis III D 8, Codex Ambrosianus L 39 sup.) and of 
the Princeps (Aldus, 1498). On the opposite page, facing the tran- 
script and collation, are given the restored text and critical notes. 

The Introduction (pp. ix—ciii) constitutes a brief history of 
annotation, with special reference to comedy, and treats of the 
following topics: Alexandria as the literary center of the new 
Hellenism ; the founding and growth of the great Library ; the 
need of a commentary on the comedies of Aristophanes and its 
inception ; Lycophron, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, Callistratus, Aristarchus, and other Alexandrian 
scholars; literary criticism, textual criticism, and exegesis ; Didy- 
mus, the first variorum editor of Aristophanes; noted Alexan- 
drian scholars of the. time of the Empire; Symmachus, the 
second variorum editor; the final redaction of the Aristophanic 
scholia; study of Aristophanes in the ninth and succeeding 
centuries ; the oldest existing representatives of the archetype ; 
Tzetzes, Thomas Magister, Triclinius; later manuscripts; the 
first printed edition, published by Aldus in Venice in 1498; a 
detailed description and analysis of ten manuscripts containing 
scholia on the Aves and of the Princeps. 

Three indexes are provided: I, Index of Greek words; 
II, Subject Index; III, Index of authors. 
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THE FIRST GREEK BOOK 


By the late PROFESSOR JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE 
16mo, cloth, 292 + 62 pages, illustrated 


No other beginning book in Greek combines with high scholarship a greater degree of 
utility or gives more universal satisfaction. According to the latest available statistics, 
over eighty per cent of the schools in the country which teach Greek are using this book 


ROFESSOR WHITE’S “First Greek 
Book” closely approaches the ideal. It is 
particularly happy in what it omits. Only the 
fundamental facts of grammar, the facts that are 
necessary to an intelligent reading of the simplest 
connected discourse, are required of the pupil. 
The exercises are short, simple, and not too 
numerous, averaging for each lesson ten sen- 
tences from the Greek into the English and five 
from the English into the Greek. Even so early 
as the thirteenth lesson the pupil is introduced to 
the reading of connected discourse. These read- 
ing lessons are based on Xenophon’s “Anabasis” 
in a way that prepares the pupil for reading the 
complete story rapidly and with interest. 

The English-Greek and Greek-English Vocab- 
ularies are unusually full of information, giving 
gender and other facts of form which save the 
pupil further search or reference. | 
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